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PREFACE 

TO 

THE SPECTATOR. 



If we ai:^ allowed to consider the popular Essay 
as a new species of composition, we may with- 
out hesitation affii'm, tl^at it arrived nearly at 
perfection in the hands of the first iRventorri. 
In real value as well as in estimation with the 
public, no work has ever exceeded that of which 
we are now to trace the history. The irregu- 
larities, whether of plan or execution, which 
may be discovered in the Tatler, are ex- 
cluded firom its immediate successor, which, al- 
though not altogether faultless, is more uniform 
in ail the valuable purposes of instruction, 
and all the excellencies of style and invention. 
St££I«e and Addison appear to have used the 
Tatler as a kind of exercise, a trial of skill, 
to determine what they could produce, and 
what the public expected, *^ quid /ejTeant hu^ 
meri, quid recusant^^ and having made suitable 
preparations, they entered conjointly on that 
structure which ^'^liouJd bear the name oi iwe. 
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MONUMENT*,'* a work on which praise has been 
exhausted, and which we shall find it difficult to 
churacterise without the repetition of acknow- 
ledged truths. Succeeding Essayists have pre- 
sented to the world labours of a similar kind 
both in purpose and accomplishment, which 
have justly entitled them to distinguished fame, 
but none of them have provoked or wished to 
provoke, any comparison with the general me- 
rit of the Spectator. It has subsisted in the 
plenitude of its original popularity for nearly a 
century, and no composition merely human, 
has been so frequently printed and read. It has 
been so universally the delight of every youth 
of taste or curiosity, that perhaps oii¥ fondness 
for this work might be ranked among the preju- 
dices of education, had it not stood the test of 
maturer years and fastidious criticism. 

When Steele had once secured the services 
of Addison, when he saw not only what they 
had produced, but what they might produce, 
he could not but review the imperfections and 
inequalities of the Tatler with a wish that his 
potent auxiliary had been called in sooner, and 
that instead of improving an indigested plan, he 
had been invited to take a share in one concert- 
ed with more regularity. It cannot be rash to 
conjecture that such reflections might pass in 
Steele's mirrd, when he determined to conclude 
the Tatler, a measure which Swift ignorant- 
ly attributes to scantiness of materials, or ^^ ant 
of public encouragement. It appears from 

* PrefMce to the Tatlik, Life of Steele, 
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many parts of Swift*s private correspondence, 
that he looked with a jaundiced eve on tlic la- 
bours of Steele and Addison, and ipost proba- 
bly envied a popularity gained by wriririfrs so 
remote from the genius ot his own, and which, 
instead of promoting or opposing the turbu- 
lence of faction, instead of pulling down one 
ministry and setting np another, were calculated 
to lead the public mind to the cultivation of 
common duties and social manners^. 

It is stated on the same authority, as well as 
on that of Tickell, that Addison was it;norant 
of the conclusion of the Tatler, which, if we 
allow, it appears to have been a circumstance 
of little importance ; nor did the work ** siiiter 
much," says Johnson, " by his unconscious- 
ness of its comikiencement, or his absence at its 
cessation, for he continued his assistance to Dec. 
23, and the paper stopped on January 2.'' If 
I Swift or others, therefore, affected to be sur- 
prised that Steele should conclude without 
giving Addison notice, it was a surprise that 
could not last long. It is indeed higlily probable 
that Steele immediately communicated with 
Addison on the subject, unless we were to su im- 
pose, contrary to all evidence, and all sense of 
interest and propriety, that he disregarded Ad- 
dison's services when chiefly he experienced 
t&e benefit arising from them, and discontinued 
the Tatler that he might begin another work 
without his aid. 

* ** I will not meddle with the Spectator, let him fair sex 
it to the world- 1 end." Swift's Work?, crown Svo. vol. xxiii. 
, p. 158. 
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We have already seen* that Steele assigns a» 
a reason forgiving up the Tatler, that be be- 
came known as the author : this, however, sa- 
vours a little of the cant of authorship. He was 
known long before the Tatler had reached 
half its progress, as appears from the personal 
attacks niacle upon him by his contemporaries; 
but t!ic length of the work affords one reason 
wiiy it should mit be protracted until it became 
too bulky, and a still better reason was, the de- 
sign evidently formed of beginning a new paper. 
The event proves that Steele and Addison 
inmiediiitely formed the plan of theSPECTAToa, 
probably comn>unicate€l to each otiier the first 
sketch of the club, and determined that the work 
should be free from political intelligence at least, 
if not from political discussion ; and that each 
paper should consist of one entire Essay, unless 
when the subject required to be treated in the 
form of correspondence by themselves, or when 
real correspondence should be thought worthy 
of insertion, 

Addison was prepared with ample resources, 
which Steele must have known before lie 
could consent to adventure on a dailj/ paper, a 
task far beyond the abilities of any one man who 
had not secured the most copious supplies, or 
such assistants as might enable him to answer 
a demand to wRich temporary leisure and casual 
opportunity or aid never could have been ade* 
qnate. Dr. BEATTiEf was once informed, but 

* Pref. Hilt, and Biog. to the Tatler. 
f Notes on the Life of Addisoiy, prefixed to an edition of hit 
works, by Dr. Biattie, 4 voli. 8vo. 1790, Edinburgh. 
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t>t on what authority, that Addison had 
1 three manuscript volumes of materials. 
L says, perhaps with truth, *^ that it 
ave been impossible for Mr. Addison, 
de little or no use of letters sent in by 
lerous correspondents of the Specta- 
bave executed his large share of tins 

exquisite a manner, if he had notin- 
into it many pieces that had lain by 
ittle hints and minutes, which he from 
ime collected, and ranged in order, and 

1 into the form in which they now ap- 
>uch are the Essays upon Wit, the Plea- 
the Imagination, and the Critique upon 

rst paper appeared on Thursday, March 
-11 ; in it Addison gives an account of 
1, education, &c. of the Spectator, 
ches the silent character he was to pre- 
ith great felicity of humour. The se- 
f Steele, delineates the characters of 
», or the dramatis persoiue of the work, 
cipal of whom is Sir Roger deCover- 
>r. Johnson's remarks on this character 
our attention on many accounts, 
recorded by Budgell, that of the cha- 
feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, 
)urite of Addison was Sir Roger de 
EY, of whom he had formed a very -ic- 
id discriminated idea, which he would 
jr to be violated ; and therefore when 
bod shewn him innocently picking'up 

♦ TiCK«LL*« Life of Adpijojc. 

a 2 
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a girl in the Temple, and taking her taa taverni 
he drew upon himself so much of his friend's 
indignation, that he was forced to appease him 
by a promise of forbearing Sir Roger for the 
time to come. 

" The reason which induced Cervantes to 
bring his hero to the grave, para mi sola nacio 
Don Quixote J yyo para el, made Addison de- 
clare^ with an undue vehemence of expression, 
that he would kill Sir Roger, being of opinion 
that they were born for one another, and that 
any other hand would do him wrong. 

" It may be doubted whether Addison ever 
filled up his original delineation. He describes 
the Knight as having hi^ imagination somewhat 
warped, but of this perversion he has made very 
little use. The irregularities in Sir Roger's 
conduct seem not so%nuch the effects of a mind 
deviating from the beaten track of life, by the 
perpetual pressure of some overwhelming idea, 
as of habitual rusticity, and that negligence 
which solitary grandeur naturally generates. 

*^ The variable weather of the mind, the fly- 
ing vapours of incipient madness, which from 
time to time cloud reason without eclipsing it, 
it requires so much nicety to exhibit, that Ad- 
dison seems to have been deterred from prose- 
cuting his own design*." 

To this opinion the following judicious re- 
marks may be apposed. 

" With Johnson's mast(^4yt delineation of 
the peculiarity of ADDIS0N'if'»b^l^|Qour," says Dr. 

♦.Johnson's Life of Aupifoir. 
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Beattie, *' I know not bow to reconcile some 
remarks be bas made on the character of Sir 
Roger de Coverley ; I am inclined to sup- 
pose, that the learned biographer had forgotten 
some things relating to that gentleman. 

^'He seems to think that Addison bad 
formed an idea of Sir Roger which he never 
exhibited complete ; that be bas given a small 
degree of discomposure to the Knight's mind, 
but made very little use of it ; that Sir Roger's 
irregularities are the effects of habitual rusticity, 
and of negligence created by solitary grandeur; 
and, in short, that Addison was deterred from 
prosecuting bis own design with respect to Sir 
Roger. 

" Now I beg leave to observe, in the first 
place, that it never was, or could be, Addison's 
purpose to represent Sir Roger as a person of 
disordered understanding. This would have 
made bis story either not humorous at all, or 
humorous in that degree of extravagance, which 
Addison always avoided, and for avoiding which 
Dr. Johnson justly commends him. Sir Roger 
has peculiarities ; that was necessary to make 
him a comic character ; but they are all amiable, 
and tend to good : and there is not one of them 
that would give offence, or raise contempt or 
concern, in any rational society. At Sir 
toGER we never laugh, though we generally 
smile; but it i^.a ^iiK^ile, always of affection 
and frequently of -eM^m- 

^* Secondly, I <)a9ei!Q!^t admit that there is in 
this char^qter^s^riy.ijihig of rusticity (as that 
word is gonerkUy ui^derstood) or any of iVio^^ 
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habits or ways of thinking that solitary flrrandei 
creates. No man on earth affects granaeur lea 
or thinks less of it, than Sir Roger ; and no ms 
is less solitary. His aflability, good humou 
benevolence, and love of society, his affectu 
to his friends, respect to his superiors, and gei 
tieness and attention to his dependents, mal 
him a very different beinor from a rustic, as W( 
as from an imperious landlord, who lives retin 
among flatterers and vassals. Solitary grandei 
is apt to engender pride, a passion from whic 
our worthy Baronet is entirely free; and ru 
ticity, as far as it is connected with the mim 
implies awkwardness and ignorance, which, 
one does not despise, one may pity and pardoi 
but cannot love with that fondness with whic 
every heart is attached to Sir Roger. 

**How could our author be deterred froi 

1 prosecuting his design with respect to this pe 

I sonage? What could deter him? It could onl 

be the consciousness of his own inability, af 

I that this was not the case he had given su 

ficient proof, by exemplifying the character i 

fully, that every reader fin^s himself intimate! 

acquainted with it. Considering what is don 

one cannot doubt the author^s ability to ha^ 

' supported the character through a much great 

viirictv of con verscit ions and adventures. B 

I the Spectator, according to the first plan 

it, was now drawing to a conclusion ; the s 

I venth volume being finished about six weeks a 

; ter the Knight's death ; and perliaps the trad 

- tion may be true, that Addison, dissatisfit 

/ iritb Steele's idle story of Sir Roger at a t 
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m (Spect. No. 4L0) swore (which he is said 
ver to have done but on this one occasion) 
at he would himself kill Sir Roger, lest 
mebody else should murder him '." 
No addition is necessary to this vindication 
the character of Sir Roger de Cuverley in 
e general ; but it has not been attended to by 
ther of these critics, that Sir Roger uas not 
e creature of Addison's, but of Steele^s 
ncy ; and it is not easy to discover why all 
(iters on this subject should appear ignorant 
a fact so necessary to be known, and so easily 
certainedf. In Tickell*s erlition of Addi- 
N*s works, and in every subsequent edition, 
h. Beattie's not excepted) No. 2 is reprint- 
, but ascribed to Steele, with an apology for 
ining it with Addison's papers, on account 
its connection with what follows. Steele, 
truth, sketched the character of every mem- 
T of the club, except that of the Spectator. 
he merit, therefore, of what Dr. Johnson 
Us ** the delicate and discriminated idea,'* or 
the original delineation" of Sir Roger, be- 
md all controversy belongs to him, and the 
laracter of the Baronet, it must be observed, 
in that paper very different from what Dr. 
ihnson represents. His *^ singularities pro- 

^ Beattie's Notes, vbi supra, Budoell relates this last 
7 in one of the numbers of the Bee, at a time when the public 
I very little disposed to give him credit. 
^ *' Natural humour was the primary talent of Addison. HU 
racter of Sir Roger de Coverlby, though far inferior, is 
IT inferior to Shakspea&e's Falstaff." Royal and noble Au*> 
'f. Lord Orford*s Works, vol. i. p. 530, act. Nugent^ 
#. 
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ceed from his good sense,** not; I altotr, a very 
common source of singularities, in the usual ac- 
ceptation of that word ; and before he was 
*^ crossed in love by the perverse widow, he was 
a gay man of the town.'' And with respect to 
the care Addison took of the Knisht's chastity, 
and his resentment of the story told in No. 410, 
which is certainly a deviation from the charac- 
ter as he computed it, we may observe, that the 
original limner represents him as '^ humble in 
his desires after he had forgot his cruel beauty, 
insomuch that it is reported he has frequently 
offended in point of chastity with beggars and 
gipsies,** though he qualines this by adding, 
that ^* this is looked upon, by his ifriends, rather 
as matter of raillery than truth.** He is repre- 
sented as now in his fifty-sixth year, and the 
story therefore of his endeavouring to persuade 
a strumpet to retire with him into the country, 
as related in No. 410, some think by Tickell, 
was certainly not very probable. 

The truth appears to have been, that Addi- 
son was charmed with his colleague*s outline of 
Sir Roger, thought it capable of extension and 
improvement, and might probably determine to 
make it in some measure his own, by guarding, 
with a father*s fondness, against any violation 
that might be offered. How well he has ac- 
complished this needs not to be told. Yet he 
neither immediately laid hold on what he consi- 
dered as Steele*s property, nor did he wish to 
monopolize the worthy Knight. Sir Roger^s 
notion, ** that none but men of fine parts deserve 
to be hanged y^* and his illustration of this curi« 
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ous position in No. G, were written by Steele. 
The first p24[>er, relating to the visit to Sir Ro- 
GiR^s country seat, is Addison^s, the second 
Steele^s, the third Addison's, and the fourth 
Steele's ; und this last has so much of the Ad- 
disonian humour, that nothing but positive evi- 
dence could have deprived huu of the honour 
of being supposed the author of it: the same 
praise may be given to No. 113, also by Steele. 
The sum of the account, however, is this: Sir 
Roger's adventures, opinions, and conversa- 
tion, occur in twenty six papers : of these Ad- 
dison wrote fifteen, Steele seven, Budgell 
three, and Tickell one; if, as is supposed, he 
was the author of the obnoxious No. 410. It 
must be observed too, that the widow-part of 
Sir Roger's history was of Steele's providing, 
in No. 113, and 118. Addison, no doubt, at- 
tended to the keep of Sir Roger's character, 
and Steele, with his usual candour, mi^ht 
follow a plan which he reckoned superior to nis 
own ; but it cannot be just to attribute the to- 
tality of the character either to the one or the 
other. 

The " killing of Sir Roger" has been suffici- 
ently accountra for, without supposing that 
Addison dispatched him in a fit of anger, for 
the work was about to close, and it appeared 
necessary to disperse the club ; but whatever 
difference of c^nion there may be concerning 
this circumstance, it is universally agreed that 
it produced a paper of transcendent excellence 
in all the graces of simplicity and pathos. There 
i» not in our language any assumption oH cV\:\- 
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racter more faithful than that of the honest bi 
lety nor a more irresistible stroke of nature th 
the circumstance of the book received by i 
Andrew Freeport. 

." To Sir Roger," continues Dr. Johnsc 
^ who as a country genleman, appears to b( 
Tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an ad hen 
to the landed interest, is opposed Sir Andr] 
Freeport, a new man, a wealthy mercha 
zealous for the monied interest, and a Wh 
Of this contrariety of opinions it is proba 
more consequences were at first intended tl 
could be produced when the resolution \ 
taken to exclude party from the paper. 
Andrew does but little, and that little see 
not to have pleased Addison, who, when he c 
missed him from his club, changed his opinio 
Steele had made him, in the true spirit of i 
feeling commerce, declare that he would i 
bmld an hospital for idle people ; but at last 
buys land, settles in the country, and buil 
not a manufactory, but an hospital for twe 
old husbandmen, for men with whom a mercb 
has little acquaintance, and whom he commo 
considers.with little kmdness*." 

Sir Andrew's opinion of idle people j 
beggars occurs in No. 232, (a paper attribu 
not to Steele, but to Budgell, or perh 

"^ This opinion is given in a different manner in Boswi 
Life of Johnson. *' Addison has made his Sir And. 
Freeport a true Whig, arguing against giving charity to 
gars, and throwing out otlier such ungracious sentiments ; 
ihat he had thought better, and made amends, by making 
/oihi4 an hospital for decayed farmers/' Vol. ii. p. 70. edit. ' 
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Martin) and does not seem to merit the cen- 
sure of our learned biograptier. There can 
surely be no difference of sentiment on the ques- 
tion, whether idleness is to be supported at the 
public ex pence ; and if the reader will refer to 
Sir Andr£w*s letter, in No. 549 ^ in which he 
announces his plan of retirement, he will find 
in it nothing of the unfeeling spirit of commerce, 
a spirit which, if not extinct in our days, must 
be very industriously concealed. Every chari- 
table institution in the metropolis bears tes- 
timony to the liberal and generous spirit of 
men in commercial life, and there is nothing 
upon record which can induce an impartial in- 
quirer to think that the case was otherwise, 
when commercial men were a more distinct 
class. 

It is, however, true, that little use is made of 
Sir Andrew's character, and the same remark 
may be applied to Capt. Sentry and the Cler- 
GYMAN. Will Honeycomb occurs more fre- 
quently, and aHbrds more amusement, although 
not altogether of the unmixed kind. This cha- 
racter, as well as the others, was sketched by 
Steele, but is not preserved with much care, 
or attention to moral effect. Will is at best a 
sorry rake, and at the age of sixty marries a 
country girl, complains of his infirmities, yet 
talks of leaving his children ^^ strong bodies and 
healthy constitutions.'* All this is consistent, 
if we consider his letter in No. 530, as a satire 
on old rakes, who neglect to enlist in social life 
tntil they are past service, and can only per- 

VOL. VI. b 
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fbriii the ludicrous character of ^^ the marriage- 
hater matched/' 

Conjecture has been busily employ^ to dis- 
cover the persons meant by these characters. 
Sir Roger de Co verley was supposed, by the 
late Mr. Tyers, to be a Sir John Packington, 
of Worcestershire, ** a Tory, not without good 
sense, but abounding in absurdities.** Captain 
Sentry is said to have been C. Kemben* 
felt, father of Admiral Kempenfelt, who 
deplorably lost his life when the Royal George, 
of 100 guns, sunk at Spithead, Aug. 29, 1782, 
and Will Honeycomb has been traced to a Co- 
lonel Cleland* There appears, however, very 
little ground for any of these conjectures. The 
account of the Spectator and his Club seems 
to be altogether fictitious, and the character of 
the Spectator and of Sir Roger deCoverley 
are certainly among the happiest fictions that 
could have been contrived for the purpose they 
were to answer. In the other characters, al- 
though there is neither so much novelty or vi- 
gour of imagination displayed ; they are occa- 
sionally admirably grouped , as in No. 34, and the 
whole produces a dramatic effect, adding to the 
other charms of that variety which has rendered 
the Spectator one of the most popular books 
in any language. 

Or Addison's humour so much has been said, 
that it would not be easy to vary the praises 
that have been lavished for near a century. 
** As a describer of life and manners he must be 
allowed to stand perhaps the first of the first 
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rank. His humour, which, as Steele observes, 
is peculiar to himself, is so happily diffused as 
toffive the grace of novelty to domestic scenes 
ana daily occurrences. He never outsteps the 
modesty of nature juor raises merriment or won- 
der by th« violation of truth. His figures nei* 
ther divert by distortion, nor amaze by ajs^gra- 
vation. He copies life with so much Bdelitv, 
that he can hardly be said to invent; yet his ex- 
hibitions haivean air so much original, that it is 
difficult to suppose them not merely the pro- 
duct of imagination*/' 

Dr. Johnson here characterises the humour 
of Addison with singular acuteness of thought 
and felicity of expression. Many writers seem 
to think that humour consists in violent and 
preternatural exaggeration ; as there are, no 
doubt, many frequenters of the theatre, who 
find no*want of comic power in the actor who 
has a sufficient variety of wry faces and antic 
gestures; and many admirers of farce and fun, 
with whom bombast and big words would pass 
for exquisite ridicule. But wry faces are made 
with little effort, caricatures may be sketched 
by a very unskilful hand, and he who has no 
command of natural expression, may easily put 
together gigantic figures and rumbling syllables. 
It is only a Garrick who can do justice to Be- 
nedict and Ranger; but any candle-snuffer 
laigbt personate Pistol and Bombardiniaii. 
Addison's humour resembles his style. Every 
phrase in the one, and circumstance in the 

♦ JimNsorf't Life of Addison. 
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Other, appears so artless and so obvious, that rtf 
person who had never made the trial would be 
apt to think nothing more easy than to feign a 
story of Sir Roger de Coverley, or compose 
a vision like that of Mirza. But the art and 
the dijBSculty of both are such as Horace had in 
his mind when he said — 



■"Utsibi quivis 



Speret idem : sudet multum, frustraque laboret 
Aufus idem. Tantum series jumturaque pollet, 
Tantum de medio tun^tis Siccedit honoris*." 

But although Addison^s humour was original, 
it was not absolutely incommunicable. It has 
been already hintedf, that Steele imbibed a 
considerable portion of it. Of this there are 
some few instances in the Tatler, but many 
in the Spectator. Indeed no two men, even 
allowing the superiority of Addison, were ever 
better qualified, by correspondence or disposi- 
tion of mind, to act as auxiliaries in a work of 
this nature. In most cases, what the one sketch- 
ed the other could fill up : what the one began 
the other with little difficulty could continue. 
We have an earlv example in Steele's outline 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, and the use Addi- 
son made of it : in Addison's accountof his ta- 
citurnity, and Steele's happy illustration of it 
in No. 4. No. 64, by Steele, must, I think, 
be allowed the most exact imitation of Addi- 
son's style and humour ever attempted, yet it 
carries every proof, that such a case can admit, 

* Beattib ubi supra. 

f Pref. Hist, and Biog. to theTATLkft. 
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of hanopc been written with ease. Another in« 
stance cf their mutual exchange of subjects ap- 
pears in tbe proposal for an infirmary to cure 
ill-humour, by Steele, in No. 424, and 429, 
Vrhich was adopted by Addison in No. 440. 
Other examples may be traced in these vo- 
btaes* ; and a few other contributors, as well 
as many of the unknown correspondentsfi aim- 
ed at a kind of uniformity, in which they were 
not unsuccessful, presenting occasionally some 
of those delicate strokes of humour, which in 
Addison were habitual and distinctive. He 
erery where discovers the ingmiimi par viate- 
riitf every where preserves the equability of 
bis mind, the kindness of his disposition, and 
the pleasure he took jitcunda et idonea dicere 
viUe. No. 69 is an instructive example of the 
beuevolent views he delighted to take of man- 
kind and of Providence. There is a perpetual 
smile oil his countenance ; he rarely exhibits the 
sneer of the satirist, and perhaps never the 
frown of tbe rigid moralist. 

A .higher praise than what belongs to human 
wit yet remains, and cannot be bestowed in lan< 
goage more appropriate than that of Johnson. 
*• It is justly observed by Tickell, that Addi- 
son employed wit on the side of virtue and re- 
ligion. He not only made the pro[)er use of 
wit liinsclf, but taught it to others ; and from 

* No. 14 is pointed nut by the annotators on the Spectator, 
AS "meriting the attention of such as pretend to distinguish vith 
▼ODderful facility between Addison's and Steele's papers.*' 

t See No. 599, 608, 618, 615, and 619, the authors of whicit 

b2 
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his time it has been generally subservient to the 
cause of reason and of truth. He has dissipated 
the prejudice that had long connected gaiety 
^vith vice, and easiness of manners with laxity 
of principles. He has restored virtue to its dig. 
nity, and taught innocence not to be ashamed. 
This is an elevation of literary character above all 
Greek y above all Eoman fame. No greater feli- 
city can genius attain, than that of having puri- 
fied intellectual pleasure, separated mirth from 
indecency, and wit from licentiousness ; of 
having taught a succession of writers to bring 
elegance and gaiety to the aid of goodness ; and, 
if Imay use expressions yet more awful, of hav- 
ing turned many to righteousness.^* — " As a 
teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently fol- 
lowed. His religion has nothing in it enthusi- 
astic or superstitious ; he appears neither weak- 
ly credulous nor wantonly sceptical ; his mo- 
rality is neither dangerously lax nor impracti- 
cably rigid. All the enchantment of fancy and 
all the cogency of argument are employed to 
recommend to the reader his real interest, the 
care of pleasing the Author of his being." 

Many of the subjects discussed in these vo. 
lumes may now appear trite, because frequent 
repetition and successive illustration have ren- 
dered them familiar; but in estimating the va- 
lue and utility of such instructions, we must take 
into the account the wants and necessities of the 
public at the time they were given. Literature 
did not then pass through so many channels as 
in our days, nor were the facilities of communi. 
cQtiou so many : the number of readers was not 



I 
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great, and the books calculated by allurement 
to increase that number were very few. The 
demand for instruction, however, increased with 
the opportunities of supply, and they whom 
the Essayists taught to know a little, were soon 
incited by curiosity to know more. The duties 
of life had never been discussed in a popular 
manner, nor in portions adapted to the idle or 
the casual reader. Above all, the niceties of li- 
terature were not generally understood, and it is 
not the smallest merit of Addison , that ** he su- 
peradded criticism," prescribed the rules of 
taste, and introduced a relish for genius that 
bad been depressed or overlooked. His criti- 
cisms on Paradise Lost directed the nublir 
admiration to a work which is now justly tho 
boast, of the nation ; and although his succcs* 
sors in critical labours have been able not only 
to improve them, but to point out their defects, 
it ought to be remembered that he wrote with- 
out those helps from combined taste and skill 
which they now enjoy. " It is not uncommon 
for those who have grown wise by the labour of 
others, to add a little of their own, and overlook 
their masters. Addison is now despised by 
some who, perhaps, would never have seen his 
defects, but by the lights which ho afforded 
them*." 

Of Addison's style, the commendation of all 
judges has been uniform, and since the publi- 



* JoHNSow. Addison's merit as a critic is ably and impar- 
tiiUy considered in the notes to his Life in the Biog. Brit:iniiiva> 
fd. edit. . 
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cation of Dr. Johnson's ** Lives of the Poets/^ 
it has become almost proverbial to repeat, that 
*^ whoever wishes to attain an English style, fa- 
miliar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious^must ffive his days and nights to the 
volumes of Edison." That few, however, 
are willing to bestow this labour, or anxious to 
obtain the reward, is sufficiently attested by the 
present state of literary composition. Yet per- 
haps it would be wrong to blame writers wbo^ 
as candidates for public favour, aim at excels 
leocies marc in demand than familiarity or sim- 
pie elegance, and who seem to be goadied some- 
times by criticism, and sometimes by popular 
c^inipn, to produce *' ambitious ornaments,^ 
and to try " hazardous innovations.'* Since wri- 
ters of commanding reputation have been multi- 
plied, and the structure of the language better 
understood, style has been regulated by a fashion 
to which we know not how-to place limits. Of 
late the demand has been considerable for lofty 
periods and splendid imagery, verging some- 
times on the excellence of poetry , and sometimes 
on the ostentation of bombast. The writers of 
Queen Anne's reign are oftener, therefore, ap- 
proved than imitated ; we are unwilling to avail 
ourselves of the services they have rendered to 
our language ; we force luminous periods and 
splendia passages by the heat of imagination,, 
and are consequently more ambitious to be ad- 
mired than understood, to be quoted for manner 
rather than to be useful for matter. 

It would be unjust, however, to aver that such 
a taste is universal, although it be gaining more 



/ 
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groQnd than it oueht to occupy : we are not 
without authors who rest their tame on the ele-* 
gancies of simplicity, '^ on a style always agree- 
able, always easy ;'^ and perhaps we should ac-* 
knowledge the number of those who have form- 
ed themselves on the model of Addison to be 
greater, if unfortunately, when we look for his 
style, we did not at the same time look for his 
vit; and where is that, to be found^? If his 
style be separated from his wit, he is not perhaps 
without equals among his contemporaries, and 
amon^ his successors ; but his humour, in all its 
qualities, is the distinctive characteristic of his 

Jl^enius. A few facttia may occasionally be 
ound among his successors, but such a perpe- 
tual flow, such a command of temper in ridicule, 
have never been given to any man in this coun- 
try, and to any other it would be in vain to 
look ; for in no foreign langUcige can we find a 
word to express the talent of which we are now 
speaking. 

As the Spectator, very soon after its being 
collected into volumes, became one of the **first 
books by which both sexes are initiated in the 
elegancies of knowledge,'^ its increasing influ* 

* MOLiiRK has been frequently named in the lame rank wUh 
Addison. Lord CHESTBRriiLD thinks *' no man ever had so 
much humour as Molieb.e, of which his Miser, his Jealous Man, 
and his Bcmrmewt Geniilhnmme are convincing proofs : and French 
comedy," he adds, ** furnishes a multiplicity of insunces besidet 
these." Letter 98. Miscellaneous Works, Vul. I [. 4io. p. 284. 
But there appears an essential difference between the humour of a 
dramatic writer and that of an essayist. The former enjoys ad^ 
outages from the' construction of dramatic composition, and the 
ktitude it permits, of which the essayist cannot avail btm^cVC 
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enee oa the taste «i Trell a» the manners of the 
^e rendered it a proper object for the calm 
examination of criticism, and there are accordr 
insly few critics of eminence, placed in the 
schools of public instruction, who have not 
judged it requisite to point out its beauties and 
detect its blemishes. 

Of these critics Dr. Blair appears to have 
been most anxious, that while Addison is pre- 
sented as a model to joung writers, they should 
be guarded against an implicit deference to his 
authority. He has tbereiore investigated the 
merits of his style with great minuteness, and a 
most scrupulous regard to purity and precision, 
in four vervlong lectures on No. 411, 412, 413, 
and 414 or the Spectator. For this be offers 
a EBKxfest apology, which his high opinion of 
Addison, as weil as the duties of bis office, ren- 
dered quite unnecessary ; the fair and impartial 
labours of criticism are direct testimonies in fa> 
vour of the object. And how well Addison 
has stood the test of this fastidious scrutiny 
may appear on this simple calculation, that out 
of eighty-seven remarks, of which these lec- 
tures consist, thirty-seven are in strong re- 
commendation of his style, and of the remain- 
der, some are so evidently of a trifling nature, 
that we may adopt as a conclusion what this 
eminent critic has given as a prefatc^y apolc^y : 
" The beauties of Addison are so many, and 
the general character of his style is so elegant 
and estimable, that the minute imperfections 
painted outf are but like those spots in the sun, 
which may he discovered by the assistance of 
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m, but which have no eftect in obscuring its 
lustre*.** 

However useful ^^erbal and grammatical cri- 
ticuuB maj be, there seems to be this fatality at- 
tenduig all composition, that its errors are more 
easily discoverable by the critic than by the au- 
thor. After all the light thrown upon the beau- 
ties and defects of style by the most eminent 
critics of the last century , by LoMri'H and Priest-- 
LEY, by Kaimes and Campbell, by Beattie 
and Blair, few, if any writers have attained an 
unexceptionable style, or have even been able to 
bllow their own canons. Of this Dr. Blair him- 
df affords a remarkable instance. Notwith- 
tanding the long labour he had bestowed on his 
* Lectures on Rhetoric," the perpetual revision 
o which they were subjected, and aU the changes 
od improvements which could be derived from 
he author's sagacity, or the assistance of con- 
emjporary writers, they were, on publication 
o the world at large, convicted ot numerous 
errors, ranged on his own plan, and proved by 
lis own rules. These consisted principally of 
ermsand phrases bordering on vulgar or collo- 
|aial language ; awkward phrases ; redundan- 
ces ; superlatives for comparatives ; double 



* From inattention to ihe marks which distinguish the diffe- 
eotproductions of the Essayists, some critics have censured 
loDisoM for that of which he was not guilty. Dr. Blaik, for 
example, enters into the defence of Tasso's Sjflvia, against Ad- 
dison, in the Guardian, No. 38. Here are two mistakes in 
lU <beediboiit f have aeen of Dr. Blair's Lecturc3> The pas- 
m* i« queitioa ocean m No. 88 : and No. 88 was not written by 

AODISOK. 
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90inparatives ; adjectives for adverbs ; any foi 
either; either for each ; &c. &c. the relative not 
agreeing with its antecedent ; verbs in the plu. 
ral number instead of the singular ; the sub- 
junctive mood instead of the indicative ; verbi 
which ought to be in the active or passive voice 
employed as neuters; {lad instead of would 
will for shall; the past time for the present ; o) 
instead of froth ; on for in ; among for in ; neva 
for ever ; thai for as ; inverted sentences ; an4 
mixed metaphors*. 

Yet with all these blemishes the general me* 
ritofDr. Blair's Lectures is incontestable, and 
it will probably be long before they can be laid 
aside for a work of more indispensable necessi^ 
to the student, or more unquestionable authority 
in matters of taste. 

Style, notwithstanding the many discussions 
with which it has been honoured by some of the 
first writers of our nation, is a subject still in- 
volved in obscurity. Blair acknowledges, that 
'* the peculiar manner in which a man expresses 
his conceptions, by means of language,'* is the 
best definition be can give. Johnson says it 
is " the manner of writing with regard to lan- 
guj^e." Swift, long before had laid down 
that ** proper words in proper places made the 
true definition of a style," which is not howevei 
a definition, but the character of a good style. 

The divisions 4 of style are numerous, and 

* See the whole list with proofs, in the Critical Review for OctO' 
lier, 1783. The article was the production of the Istte Rtvs 
/o^Mra RoBBKTiov, of Homcattle, Lincolnshir*. 
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have been multinlied by the critics as fast as 
they could multiply epithets to distinguish 
tbem; but in every nation , and at every pe- 
riod of its literary history, it has been the cus- 
tom to bestow the honors of style on a few au- 
tborsy in whom collectively all its excellencies 
are supposed to be found. These in our coun- 
try, in the prose style, are Hookfr, Claren- 
r DON, TiLLOTsoN, Clarke, Barrow, At ter- 
i BURY, Shaftesbury, Temple, Swift, Ad- 
dison, Bolingbroke, Fielding, and Johnson : 
to whom of late have been added Hume, Ro- 
bertson, Gibbon, Blair, and Burke*. But 
when we inquire how many of these are to be 
held up as models, the list becomes smaller as 
we approach nearer to the severe criticism of 
our own times. Hooker is now recommended 
principally for the importance of his matter : 
Clarendon is considered as an historian of 
unquestionable authority ; but his lengthened 
periods and general prolixity are prohibited to 
the young writer. Tillotson, whom Birch 
characterised as the reformer of pulpit elo- 
quence, is now said to be chiefly valuable for 
the religious instruction and biblical criticisms 
to be found in his works. Clarke, with more 

* " Such authors." says Lord O&fo&d, speaking of Addi- 
son, Swift, Bolincbrokk and Dr. Middlbtoic, '*fix a 
ita]id4rd by their writing^. Grammarians regulate niceties, and 
try careless beauties in works, where carelessness often is a 
beauty, by the same rigorous laws that they have enacted against 
^ver offenders. Such jurymen, no doubt, write their own letters 
vith as much circumspection as their wills, and are ignorant that 
it is easier to obsenre some laws than to violate them with grace." 
Royal andifcMe Authors, art; JRoscommon. 
VOL VI. C 
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perspicuity, is cold and inanimate. Tiie read* 
ers of Barrow are cautioned against his re*^ 
dundancy, and luost of them with great safety, 
for it is the redundancy of an original and fer- 
tile genius. To Atterbury's style few ob- 
jections have been offered on the score of purity 
and elegance ; and his want of depth, or origi* 
nal thinking, will not be readily aiscovered by 
those who are forming a style only. Shaftes- 
bury is generally and very justly pointed out 
as a dangerous precedent. Temple is allowed 
to excel TiLLOTSON in all the estimable qualities 
of style, and, although he partakes of the com- 
mon incorrectness attributed to writers of sim- 
plicity, familiarity, and ease, he is still recom- 
mended as an useful mo^del. Bolingbroke, is 
a dcK^laimer, with many of those beauties of de* 
clamation which are too frequently contrived to 
conceal poverty of argument. Bolingbroks 
was an enemy to religion, probably because it 
did not flatter his practice. He is now, how- 
ever, little read, and it is to the lionour of our 
nation that few infidel writers have enjoyed a 
long popularity. Fielding's style is original, 
andhis humour (different from that of Addison, 
yet excellent in its kind) is so copious as to ex- 
tend over his voluminous writings with undimi- 
nished force. He has bad no successiui imita- 
tors. Of the other namies mentioned, it is not 
necessary to add more, than that they are the 
founders of different schools of style, which have 
as yet produced few scholars of great eminence. 
From the whole list, therefore, we can only 
collect two or three who are umvecsally acknow- 
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ledged to deserve the attention of those Avho are 
ambitious to form a correct style. Yet when 
the beauty and defects of all are fully displayed 
before us, as they have been by modern critics 
of acknowledged taste^ are we not induced to 
suspect that much of the improvement to be de- 
rived from such critical labour is impracticable; 
that between the style and the mind of every au- 
thor the connection is indissoluble ; and that he 
who would write like another must always have 
Us genius, and sometimes even his subject^ ? 

The Life of Addison was first written by 
TicKELL, but bis account is meagre and unsa- 
tisfiictory. It was considerably enlarged in the 
first edition of the Biographia, and still more 
in the second ; but the life prefixed to his poems, 
in Dr. Johnson^s edition, is, with few excep- 
tions, the most &ithful and the most candid. 
This biographer had long revered Addison^s 
character, and in one ot the Ramblers, in 
which he is about to offer some criticisms on 
Milton, he modestly admits that "he may fall 
below the illustrious writer that has so long dic- 
tated to the commonwealth of learning.** Nor 



* Far be it from the writer of this, perhaps,impertinent digression, 
to decry tbe industry of criticism, tu arraign its jealousy, or to 
undervalue the sagacity by which we are taught the right and 
^ong of language. All he would venture, and venture with sub- 
minion, against the common opinion, is, that critical rules, how- 
ever useful in a£&irs of grammar, will not form a style ; that style 
'» as macfa an attribute of genius as invention ; and that the varie-. 
ties of manner to be found in English literature arise from the va- 
rirtics of mind and of matter. Excellence in writing, as in paint- 
jog, can be attained only by labour : rules and examples may 
improve, but nature ooljrcan initUte* 
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was this the compliment of a junior, willing to 
recommend himself by deference to those who 
were already in possession of the public opinion. 
Thirty years afterwards, wheirhis praise had its 
weight and value, he vindicated the originality 
and utility of Addison's criticisms with equal 
spirit and justice. 

The limits of this preface will not admit us 
to dwell so long as would be agreeable on ^ cha- 
racter which every man loves to contemplate. 
^' Of Addison's virtue it is a sufficient testi- 
mony, that the resentment of party has trans- 
mitted no charge of any crime." From the 
charge brought against him by the friends of 
Pope, he has been amply vindicated in the se- 
cond edition of the Biographia, by Mr. Justice 
Blackstone : but for tne publication of Pope's 
abusive character of him after his death, no apo- 
logy has yet been offered. That Addison bad 
the jealousy of an author is an accusation which 
he shares in common with, perhaps, every au- 
thor of celebrity*, and that he was conscious of 
his superiority is only saying that he was con- 
scious of what his opponents have never denied. 
In that species of composition, which gained him 
popularity, he had then no rival, and has had 
no rival since, whose pretensions it would not 



* ''How noble does the character of Addison appear, who 
though equally (with Pope) atucked by Dennis as a critic, yet 
never mentioned his name with asperity, and refused to give the 
least Countenance to a pamphlet which Pope had written upon the 
accasioo of Dennis's strictures on C ito ?" Bowles's edition of 
Pope, vol. iv. p. 28. Addison's conduct to Pops is also ably 
pindicMted in p. 39—44, ind vol. vii. p. 292. 
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be absurd to admit. Amidst many rerolutions 
of taste, the judgment of all readers, learned 
and illiterate, has selected his pa|)ers as excel- 
ling in the milder graces of composition, and 
the fascinations of wit. 

It may not, however, be improper to advert 
to one circumstance in his private history, which 
has of late been brought before the public, it is 
hoped with some exaggeration. 



" Namtur ec prisci Catonii 
** Saepe mero caluisae Yirtut." 



Dr. Johnson has mentioned this failing with 
moderation and delicacy. ^^ He'' (Addison) 
'^ often sat late, and drank too much wine. In 
the bottle discontent seeks for comfort, coward- 
ice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. 
It is not unlikely that Addison was first seduced 
to excess by the manumission which he olnain- 
ed from the servile timidity of his sober hours. 
He that feels oppression from the presence of 
those to whom he knows himself superior, will 
desire to set loose the powers of conversation : 
and who, that ever asked succour from Bacchus, 
was able to preserve himself from being enslaved 
by his auxiliary ?" 

The same fact has been related by others in 
coarser language, and with an apparent design 
to depreciate a character not easily assailable in 
other points. That Addison did, however, 
indulge too much in the pleasures of the tavern 
is reported. itith great confidence, and an ex- 
cuse has heen attempted^ by attrlbuUug vXv^ 

c2 
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vexations he thus endeavoured to alleviate to 
the capricious conduct of his wife. Aa excuse 
for what is in itself wrong is generally, what it 
ought to be, very unsatisfectory. It were to be 
wished, therefore, that some cause could be dis- 
covei^ed more adequate to the effect, than what 
has been commonly alleged. Johkson seems 
to consider Addison's propensity as an original 
habit, and this appears to me most consistent 
with probability. It was the vice of the day 
among the wits, and wits have seldom discover- 
ed that it is a vice. 

As to Addison's domestic vexations, the case 
stands thus. After a tedious courtship he ob- 
tained the hand of the Dowager Countess of 
Warwick, with whom he is said to have lived 
unhappily*, but of the nature of this unhappi- 
ness we have no information in any of the me- 
moirs of his life, except hints that she presumed 
on the superiority of her rank. But to sup- 
pose that she despised or vexed Addison on that 
account will not supply the place of fact, and 
will obscure the few facts we possess. We can- 
not easily imagine that any woman w^ould think 
herself superior to Addison by a rank which in 
her was merely adventitious, for she was not of 
a noble family, and of which she had lost all 
but the bare title ; and if we do form this theo- 
ry, how can wc reconcile the long admiration 

4> Mr.TviRs, inhisunpublishedEssay on Addison's Life and 

Writings, says, '* Holland House is a large mansion ; but could 

not contain Mr. Addison, the Countess of Warwick, and one 

guest. Pea CI." Addison became possessed of this house h^ 

hii mMniage, and died in it. 
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and incessant pursuit of such a woman with his 
knowledge of the world, and acute discernment 
of character ? ** If,"" says an author to whom I 
have often referred , ** she was a woman of such 
a despicable understanding; that such a woman 
should have engaged, for years, the attention of 
so consummate a judge of human nature as 
Addison, is not to be imagined. Considering 
his character and accomplishments, and that at 
the time of his marriage he was a member of 
parliament, and soon after secretary of state, 
the inequality of condition was not very 
great*." 

It is generally agreed, however, that in one 
way or other, she made his life uncomfortable; 
that he had frequent recourse to the society of 
bis friends at a tavern ; and that here he in* 
dulged to excess : and we may conjecture that 
in the character of such a man, this failing 
would soon be observed, and that they who re- 
ported it would probably not be anxious to les- 
sen the extent or frequency of an indulgence 
which brought Addisok for a time on a level 
with his inferiors. It is far move probable that 
he had always been fond of society, a fondness 
which cannot often be indulged with impunity, 
than that he had first recourse to the bottle as a 
cure for domestic vexations. The latter sup- 
position seems inconsistent with his general 
character. It is indeed a frequent remedy, but 
principally with men of weak minds and of low 
manners. 

* BMATTJtL 
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But whatever deviations of this kind might 
have been observed in Addison's conduct, 
there is reason to think they have been exag- 
gerated, because they certainly were not ac- 
companied by their usual efiects, debasement of 
manners or morals.. His religious principles 
remained unshaken : those princifiles had influ- 
enced his whole life: they appear predominant 
in all his writings, and they gladdened his latter 
days with serenity; Of this happy effect his bio- 
graphers have recorded an instance so aflfectdng 
and so salutary, that no plea of brevity can 
excuse the omission of it wherever his character 
is the object of contemplation. It was first re- 
feted by Dr. Young, in ** Conjectures, on ori- 
ginal Composition ,** from which it is here co- 
pied. 

" After a long and manly, but vain struck 
with his distemper, Addison dismissed his phy- 
sicians, and with them all hopes of life. But 
with his hopes of life he dismissed not his con- 
cern for the living, but sent for a youth nearly 
related," (ttie Earl of Warwick, who did not 
live long after this affecting interview), **and 
finely accomplished, yet not above being the 
better for gpod impressions from a dying friend. 
He came ; but life now glimmering in the 
socket, the dying friend was silent. After a de- 
cent and proper pause the youth said, * Dear Sir, 
you sent for me : I believe, and I hope, that 
you have some commands : I shall hold them 
most sacred.' — May distant ages not only hear, 
but feel the reply ! Forcibly grasping the youth's 
^mnd, be softly said, See i^ yihkt veace a 
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Chuistiak can die. He spoke with dittU 
culty and soon expired/' 

Addison died on June 17, 1719, in the 48th 
jear of bis age, leaving a daughter by the 
Countess of Warwick, of whom we are told 
that she was bred up with little veneration for 
his memory ; that she had a marked dislike to 
his writings, and an unconquerable aversion to 
the perusal of them ; that she discovered very 
early in life as great an unlikeness and inferi* 
ority to Addison in respect of filial sentiment, 
an in point of understanding ; but that after- 
wards she conceived a great reverence for her 
father's memory, and a suitable regard for his 
writings*. This lady died single, at an advanced 
age, a few years ago, and after her death, her 
father^s library, which had been in her posses* 
sion, was sold in Londonf. 

Addison's contributions to the Spectator 
are ascertained on the best authority. The 

Erincipal writers of this work were distinguished 
y signature. letters : and much has been said of 
those adopted by Addison, because they form 
the name of the muse Clio : 



When pantiog Virtue her last efforts made, 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid.' 



But it is not very likely that Addison in- 

tended this compliment to his papers, and it has 

^ thereforfe been conjectured that his signature^ 

■• 

* Annotations on theTATLER, No. 235> edit. Oct. 1806. 
f See an account of this lady in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. Ixvii. p. 856 and 39$. 
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refer, to the places in wfadch he happened to 
i¥rite, C. Chelsea, L. London, I. Istington, and 
O. bis office. 

We haye better authority for asserting, that 
' DO man could be more scrupulous in correcting 
both the errors of the press and such as had es- 
caped him in the hurry of writing. Dn War- 
ton relates, that the press was often stopped, 
that Ajddison might make a trifling correction. 
In the folio edition are many proo& of hi» being 
rather fastidious in little things, btit when he 
had once corrected the press, he considered his 
business as completed ; the alterations made 
afterwards, whep the work was published in 
volumes, are irery few and not very important!. 
It ou^ht also to be mentioned, that Addj^son 
was, in general, singularly happr in the choice 
of his Mottose Dr. Warton has given him 
this praise, but has, among other instances, 
quoted No, 2, which was written by Steele. 

The papers claimed for Addison are in num- 
ber two hundred and seventy-four. About two 
hundred and thirty-<six are given to Steele on 
the authority of his signature T ; but with the 
restrictions mentioned before*. The unknown 
correspondents were certainly numerous, and 
Steele made a free use of such letters as con- 
taioed hints, or were thought worthy of inser- 
tion in their original state. From negligence, 
or w^ant of matter, or want of leisure, for he 
was a man of many projects, he was frequently ^ 
unprepared,, and on this account it is on recor<i, 

* Pre/. Hist and Biog. to tbe Tatlbk. 
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that the press has been sometimes stopped ; but 
when be determined to exert himselr, he could 
do it to advantage. The series of papers from 
No. 151 to 157 inclusive, which are his composi- 
Uon, rank among the best of the grave kind*. 

Of the value of his and of Addison's papers 
we become the more sensible as we descend to 
4' examine the contributions of contemporary 
"' wits, who from interest 6t inclination were in* 
g doced to lend their aid to the general purpose 
< of the work. 

> The first of these, if we respect the quantity 
• J merely -of his assistance, was Eustace Bud* 
GELL, a writer of some note in the days of the 
Spectator.. He was born about the year 
1685. Hisfath^, Gilbert Bijdoell, D. D. 
of St. Thomas, near Exeter, appears to have 
been a man of property, as he sent his son as a 
gentleman-commoner to Christ-church , O x ford, 
and thence to the Inner Temple, to study law, 
with a provision suitable to his rank and neces- 
sities. In the study of the law, liowever, Eus- 
tace made little progress, being diverted from 
it by a taste for polite literature, and the com- 
pany of such men as that taste easily procures. 
In 1710, Addison, to whom he was nearly re- 
lated, took him to Ireland as one of his clerks, 
when himself secretary to Lord Whaktok. 
lathis employment, such was Budgell's atten- 

* Steele's signature was R. and T. ; the former, it has been 
supposed, when he wTote the whole of the paper, the latter when, 
be composed or compiled from the letter-box ; but this does not 
Ml>ear to be the universal rule, and the annotators imagine thaiT. 
KHnetinwi mamg Tmckmll, 
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tion to business, that in I'll 4 he was proitioted 
to the office of chief secretary to the lords jus-* 
tices of Ireland, and deputy clerk of the coun- 
cil, and his talents were already so distinguished 
as to procure him a seat in the Irish parliament, 
where he was considered as an able speaker. 

During the rebellion, in 1715, he discharged 
the service hitherto entrusted to a field-officer, 
of transporting the troops from Ireland to Scot- 
land, with great ability and integrity. In 1717, 
be was promoted by Addison, then secretary of 
state, to the place of accountant and comptrol- 
ler general ; and as he had some time - before 
succeeded to the family estate, valued at 960/. 
per annum f though somewhat encumbered by 
his father's prodigality, he was exempted firom 
the cares of wealth, it not wholly from those of 
ambition. He had now commenced a prosper- 
ous career as a statesman, and was ill prepared 
for the fatal reverse which was at hand, and 
which, although there were otiier precipitating 
circumstances, may be dated from the time the 
Duke of Bolton was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, in the year last mentioned. The 
Duke insisted on quartering upon him a friend 
of one Webster, whom he had made his se- 
cretary and a privy counsellor. This was either 
an insult or an injury, and with lofty spirits the 
distinction is rarely admitted, which Budgell 
resented with asperity, and was therefore de- 
prived of his place of accountant. He then 
qame to England, contrary to the advice of Ad- 
dison, and probably of every other friend, and 
farther ivritated his powerfvxl eweuiies by pub. 
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lisfaing his case. This irritation was the more 
keen, as they were unprepared to defend their 
treatment of a man who had been a very faith- 
ful and useful servant to the public. In 17 1 9 he 
made another enemy in the Earl of Sunder- 
land, by publishing a very popular pamphlet 
against the famous peerage bill : but his declen- 
sion was chiefly hastened by the loss of twenty 
thousand pounds, which he had embarked in 
the South-sea scheme, and by his subsequent 
disappointment in not being able to accompany 
the Duke of Portland, who was appointed 
governor of Jamaica, as his grace's secretary. 
He bad made arrangements for this new office, 
and was about to sail, when a secretary of state 
was sent to the duke, to acquaint him, ** that 
he might take any man in England for his se« 
cretary, excepting Mr. Budgell, but that he 
must not take hwi^.^^ 

After this event, his life appears to have been 
wasted in a fruitless struggle to regain conse- 
quence, and recruit his finances. Among other 
expedients, the Duchess of Marlborough 
endeavoured to procure him a seat in parlia- 
ment, where she hoped his disappointments 
would render him an useful opposition member, 
but this did not succeed. About the year 1732, 
on the death of Dr. Matthew Tindall, a be- 
quest to Budgell appeared in his will, accom- 
panied by circumstances so suspicious, that in 
consequence of a legal inquiry the will was set 

* Biog. Brit, new edit. vol. ii. 1780. 
VOL. VI. d 
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aside. His supposed share in this transaction 
alluded to by Pope. 

" Let Bud GILL charge low Grub-itreet on my quill, 
** And write vhate'er be please, exe^ my will.** 

Yet BuDGELL^s situation at this time mu 
have been low, for the sum to which he th 
sacrificed his peace and his character did n 
much exceed two thousand pounds. 

From this unhappy period nis mind appears 

hare been absorbed in gloomy reflections on tl 

loss of reputation, friends, and fortune, until it 

last contracted that inexplicable delirium whi< 

presents to a disordered imagination the adva 

rages of suicide. On May 4, 1737, he drown< 

himself in the Thames, by jumping out of 

boat at London Bridge, and had evidently ma 

deliberate preparations for this catastrophe : h 

sides intimating to his servant, when he we 

out, that he should return no more, his pocl 

was filled with stones, and in his escrutoire \s 

a short scrap of a will, written a day or two i 

fore, importing that he left all hLs persoi 

estate to his natural daughter, AnneBudgei 

then about eleven years of age. This last c 

cumstance is not very consistent with the rep 

that he had previously endeavoured to persua 

bis daughter to accompany him*. He left a 

* This daughtisr afierwards became an actress ; in 1743 we 
hcY on the stage withGARRiCK and Mrs. Gibber, in the trag 
of Tancred and Sigismunda. Da vies, the Biographer of G 
aick:, adds. Chat she' was an actress of considerable powers, 
died 4t Bath about the year 1755. 
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on his bureau a slip of paper, on which was 

written. 



" What Cato did» and AoDifoif approved, 
*' Cannot be wrong — " 



A conclusion which it would be unfair to draw 
from the circumstances of Cato^s scenic death. 
Why this unhappy man, who, according to his 
biographers, had shewn many symptoms of 
mental derangement, should not have been more 
carefully watched is needless to inquire, since, 
in many similar cases, it is a question to which 
even the courts of justice cannot extort an an- 
swer. 

Budgell's character appears to have been a 
compound of great vanity and ungovernable 
passions ; failings which in prosperity are not 
always hurtful, oecause they may be gratified 
by applause and submission, but whicn, on a 
reverse of fortune, generally undermine all mo- 
ral principle, and bring the strongest minds to 
a level with tlie weakest. In his civil employ- 
ments, he was not only indefatigable, but con- 
scientious in a very high degree*, and a sense 
of the services he had rendered to the public 



* His conduct in the embarkation of the troops, ice. to be sent 
from Ireland to Scotland, during the rebellion in 1715, was " sin- 
gularly disinterested ; for he took no extraordinary service-money, 
and would not receive any grittuity or fees for the commissions 
which passed through his office for the colonels and officers of mi- 
litia then raising in Ireland. The lords justices were desirous that 
a handsome present should be made him for his distinguished seal 
and labour in this «f!air, but he generously and firmly refused to 
flraw up a warrant for that puq>oie. Biog. Brit, n^n tAix. 
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may have no doubt aggravated the in&ult which 
he received from the ministry, and which cer- 
tainly cannot be palliated. 

His first appearance as an author is said by 
CiBBER, (or rather Shiells) to have been in the 
Tatler, but no inquiry has been able to trace 
bis pen in that work. In the Spectator, be 
wrote twenty-eight papers, with the signature 
letter X*, which he used, it is said, instead of 
the initials of his name to mark upon his linen. 
Of these papers, few rise above mediocrity ; he 
had talents that enabled him to assist in a work 
of this kind, but there is no reason to believe 
that he could have acted as a principal. His 
best papers arc Nos. 307, 313, 337, and 353, on 
education : they contain many useful remarks, 
illustrated by apposite examples and authorities. 
The only papers distinguishable for wit, are 
Nos. 365 and 395, on the effects of the month 
of May on the female constitution ; in these the 
style of Addison is imitated with great felicity ; 
but I know not what praise we can assign to 
them, if what Dr. Johnson reports, from tradi- 
tional authority, be true, that *' Addison wrote 
Budgell's papers, at least mended them so 
much that he made them almost his ownf ." 

Besides these twenty-eight papers attributed 
to him in consequence of the signature, he is, 

* No. 232 was marked X in the folio edit, but Z in the first 
Svo. ; the annotators think it was the composition of Mr. H. Mar- 
TYN, but more probably the alteration of the signature was a ty- 
pographical error. The signature is omitted in the first 12mo. a 
very correct edition, and in all the subsequent ones. 

f Boswsll's Life of Johnson. 
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in the opinion of the annotators on the Specta«- 
TORy the presumptive author of a short letter, 
signed Eustace, in No. 539, and of Nos. 591, 
602, 605, and 628, the last of which contains a 
Latin translation of Cato's soliloquy, formerly 
said to be the production of Atterbury, but 
which Mr. Nichols has discovered to have been 
written by Dr. Henry Bland, head master of 
Eton school. These last-mentioned papers oc- 
cur in the eighth, volume of the common edi. 
tions of the Spectator, which is said to have 
been conducted by Addison and Budgell. 

The annotators on the Guardian have as* 
signed to him Nos. 25 and 31 ; but if their au- 
thority was the notice in the Preface, that 
*' those which are marked with a star were com« 
posed by Mr. Budgell,'' they seem to have 
committed an error. The 24th is marked with 
a star in the folio and first octavo editions, but 
not the 25tb. 

No. 31, his last contribution, cannot be read 
without regret that the author should have de- 
parted from his own principles in all the criti- 
cal periods of his life. A similar reflection will 
occur in reading his Spectator, No. 389, on Infi- 
delity, to which he certainly verged in the latter 
part of his life, and which, there is every reason 
to think, was occasioned by his connection with 

TiNDALL*. 

* BuDOBLL published a translation of the characters of Theo- 
phrastuSy a history of the family of the Boyles, and some political 
pamphlets. He also compiled a periodical work, called the Bsi, 
chiedy from the newspapers, in the form of a magazine, but in conf<- 
squence of quarrtUisf with the booksellcit, and fil\iii%\lvQ\Axi\- 

d 2 
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The next contributor, of perhaps more value 
was Mr. John Hughes. He was the son of 
citizen of London, and was born at Marlbc 
rough, July 29, 1677. He received his educ£ 
tion at a dissenting academy, under the care c 
Mr. Thomas Rowe, where, at the same time 
the afterwards celebrated Dr. Isaac Wati 
was a student, whose piety and friendship fc 
Mr. Hughes induced him to regret that he em 
ployed any part of his talents in writing for th 
stao^e. 

It does not appear for what profession he wa 
originally intended. He was early distinguish 
ed for his poetical and musical abilities, whe 
tbey could be exerted only in his leisure hours 
as he held a place in the office of ordnance 
and was secretary to several commissions fo 
purchasing lands necessary to secure the roys 
docks at Chatham and Portsmouth. 

His poetical pieces were written, partly oi 
temporary subjects, and partly for musical en 
tertainments. Some of the latter were set b; 
Pepusch, and some by Handel. The gene 
ral character of his poetry is not high. Swir 
and Pope ranked him among the mediocristi 
and this opinion, which they gave when hi 
works were published in 1735, and long after h 



phlet with his own disputes and concerns, he was obliged to dro 
the undertaking. Four volumes of this work are now before rat 
It exhibits little more than the ruins of a mind. He was attackc 
on all sides by contemporary writers respecting the af&ir of Tii 
daU's willy andh« endeavours by lung, wild, and incoherent rha{ 
jodiei, to regain the good opmion of the public, which, howef e 
iMs iudte ever forfeited by that transaction. 
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was beyond the reach of praise or blame, has 
been adopted by Dr. Johnson. The perform- 
ance for which he is now chiefly remembered , 
is his tragedy of the Siege of DamascuSy which 
still holds its rank on the stage, though ^< it is 
neither acted nor printed according to the au- 
thorns original draught, or his settled intention. 
He bad made Phocyas apostatize from his reli- 
gion ; after which, the abhorrence of Eudocia 
would have been reasonable, his misery would 
bare been just, and the horrors of his repentance 
exemplary. The players, however, required 
that the guilt of Phocyas should terminate in 
desertion to the enemy : and Hughes, unuiUing 
that his relations should lose the benefit of his 
work, complied with the alteration*." 

He died Feb. 17, 1719*20, the same day on 
which this play was first represented. Steele, 
who has drawn a very favourable character of 
him in The Theatre, No. 15, says, " I can- 
not, in the first place, but felicitate a death, on 
the same evening in which he received, and 
merited, the applause of his country, for a great 
and good action ; his work is full of such senti- 
ments as only can give comfort in the last hour ; 
and I am told, he showed a pleasure in hearing 
that the labours, which he so honestly and virtu- 
ously intended, had met with a suitable success." 

In this, however, Steele was deceived ; and 
it is singular that he did not perceive he was 

* JoRirtoN's Life of Hughes. His Hf« is also writtea by 
DuMC0M«t» by CiBBKR> and by Dr. Camfbsll^ in the Biog 
Brit. 
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placing his friend in the novel and ridiculous 
situation of an author preparing for eternity by 
the recollection of a well-written play, and the 
applause of a crowded theatre. The truth is, 
Hughes had laid aside all thoughts of his play, 
and composed himself to meet death with the 
resolution and dignity becoming a Christian*. 
He was of a very feeble constitution, tending to 
consumption, which, after many lingering at. 
tacks, and flattering abatements, put an end to 
his blameless life, at an age when life is usually 
reckoned in its prime. 

He appears to have been universally regret- 
ted as an honest and amiable man, and held an 
enviable rank among the wits of his time. Such 
was his acknowledged judgment, that Addison 
requested he would complete his Cato for the 
stage; and although this task was afterwards 
performed by Addison himself, yet it was by 
the persuasion of Hughes that this celebrated 
play was finished and acted. 

As a prose writer he is known by his edition 
of Spenser's works, which he enriched with a 
life, a glossary, and a discourse on allegorical 
poetry. He also wrote the preface to the ** Com- 
plete History of England," usually called Dr. 
Kennet's; and translated Fontenelle's ^' Di- 
alogues of the Dead,'' to which he added two 
composed by himself, and (Dr. Johnson has re- 
marked) ^' though not only an honest, but .a 
pious man, dedicated his work to the Earl of 
Wharton." His first prose essay, which has 

* DvNcoMis's Life, prefixed to Hvckts'tWorkj. 
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fflueh merit, is, '^ On the pleasure of being de- 
ceived,'' and is dated 1701, when he was in his 
twenty-fourth year. 

His contributions to the Tatler are, a letter 
signed Josiah Coupler y in No. 64 ; anotlier sign- 
ed Will Trustyy in No. 73, to which Tickell 
alhides in some verses in No. 532 of the Spec- 
tator; and the Inventory of a Beau, in No. 
1 1 3. The annotators suspect that he wrote No. 
194, with an eye to his edition of Spenser. 

In the Spectator he was the author of two 
letters. No. 33 and 53, on the art of improving 
beauty ; in No. 66, of two letters concerning 
fine breeding ; in No. 9 1 , the history of //iwiona ; 
in No. 104, a letter on the ladies' riding-habits; 
in No. 141 , remarks on the Lancashire witches ; 
No. 210, on the immortality of the soul ; No. 
220, on expedients for wit, a letter ; No. 230, 
all, except the last letter ; No. 231, a letter on 
the awe of appearing before public assemblies ; 
No. 237,- on Divine Proviaence, which was 
printed by Tickell, in his edition of Addison's 
works, but was afterwards claimed for Hughes, 
by Mr. Duncombe ; the letter in No. 231, is 
also published in Addison's works, but evi- 
dently from its connection with the rest of the 
paper. Hughes %rrote also, in No. 252, a let- 
ter on the eloquence of tears and fainting fits ; 
No. 31 1 , a letter from the father of a great for- 
tune; No. 375, a picture of virtue in distress, 
which a writer in Duncombe's Letters says 
'^ mixed tears with a great deal of the tea, which 
was that morningdrank in London and Westmin- 
ster j" No* 525, on conjugal love; "^o. 5YV^ 
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on the dignity of human nature; No. 541, 
rules for pronunciation and action ; and No. 
554, on the improvement of genius ; No. :^02, 
the character of Emiliay claimed by Mr. Dun- 
combe , was written by Dr. Brome ; on the other 
hand, however, the annotators on the Specta- 
tor assign to him Nos. 224 and 467*. 

In the Guardian, only one paper. No. 37, 
has been discovered to be his, and in his corres- 

i>ondence, published in 1772, are three short 
etters, intended for the Guardian, which are 
added to the present edition. The general cha- 
racter of all his essays is favourable ; he appears 
to have possessed a mild and agreeable humour, 
some of the strokes of which are truly Addi- 
sonian ; and his serious papers are excellent 
both for matter and manner. Such was his re- 
gard for decency, that he withdrew his contri- 
butions to a volume of Miscellaneous Poems, 
published by Steele, because Pope^s imitation 
of Chaucer's Wife of Bath was to be inserted 
in it. 

The name of Pope has been currently repeat, 
ed among those of the authors of the Specta- 
tor, yet one article only, and that a very trifling 



* la "Duncombe's Letters by several eminent Persons dr* 
ceased, including the Correspondence of John Hughes, Esq." is 
printed a letter by Mr. Hughes, intended for the Spectatoe, 
on English Operas, vol. i. p. 61, edit 1'772. The letter signed 
Parihenitsa, in No. 306, is claimed for Hughes, by Mr. Dun- 
CUM BE, who adds, that the real person alluded to was a Miss 
RoTHERAM, sister to the second lady of the sixth Lord Effing- 
ham, and afterwards married to the Rev. Mr. Wyatt, master of 
Felsted 9choolf in Essex. Gent. Mag. 1780. 
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one, ill Ko. 527, a short letter with a few verses, 
is all that can with certainty be ascribed to him. 
His '^ Messiah*' was published in No. 378, and 
the annotators deduce that he wrote No. 408, 
from its train of thought, which is the same that 
I occurs frequently in his works, and especially 
if) his *^ Essay on Man.'* ^His contributions to 
: the Guardian are more important, and will be 
> noticed in the Preface to that paper. 
^ Two excellent papers on dreaming, Nos. 586 
^- and 593, and which have been the foundation 
-- of many succeeding essays on the same subject, 
•' considered in the same point of view, were writ« 
r- ten by Mr. John Byrom, whose facetious ta- 
>'- lents were well suited to this species of compo- 
r sition, and whose delicate and simple humour 
"^ appears so favourably in the well-known verses 
r- in No. 603, beginning " My time, O ye muses, 
^- &c." His Phebe, was the youngest of the ce- 
^'' lebrated Dr. Bentley^s daughters, and the 
c^^- mother of Richard Cumberland, Esq. the pre- 
sent well-known dramatic and miscellaneus wri. 
Lt ter. The annotators ascribe to Mr. Byrom also 
•V No. 587, a paper to which he was certaiinly 
^' equal, but in this assignment they liave over- 
lookeda passage in No. 593, in which his being 
the author is positively denied. They are per- 
f haps more correct in giving him credit for No. 
.r ^97, although even that appears doubtful. 
« • This ingenious writer, a younger son of Ed- 
]| WARD Byrom, of Kersal, in Lancashire, was 
born at Manchester, 1691. He was educated 
first in bis native town, and afterwards at Mer- 
iilisLTit^Taylor^s School in London, w\\eivc^ \\^ 
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was admitted a pensioner of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge, under the celebrated Mr. Bakxr, 
July 69 1708. His first productions were the 
papers in the Spectatoh we have enumerate^. 
In the same year in which they appeared, 1714, 
he was elected fellow of his college, but not 
choosing to enter into orders, he was obliged Co 
vacate his fellowship in 1716, and went to Mont- 
pellier, where, applying himself closely to the 
study of physic, be acquired the appelbtioa of 
Dr. Byrom^. Ou his return to London, be 
married his cousin. Miss Elizabeth Byrou, 
against the consent of her &ther, who coos&> 
quently gave her no fortune, and our author^a 
little property having been exhausted in bis^ 
travels, he engaged in teaching shortrhand wnU 
in^, and for some years obtained a competent 
subsistence by that ingenious and useful art, 
and taught, amongst many others, the cele- 
brated Earl of Chesterfield. His talents, 
ho^vever, must have been otherwise conspicu- 
ous, as, in 1724, he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society. Some time after, the family 
estate at Kersal devolved to him by the deato 
of his elder brother, and relieved him from the 
business of teaching short hand. 

He now retired to enjoy, what it appears be 
was eminently qualified for, the pleasures of 
domestic life, and indulged his pen in a variety 
of poetical attempts, chiefly on religious sub- 
jects ; but his lighter verses, which in mature 
years he despised, have generally been allow-* 

* Nichols's Select Coll«ctira of PeemSf vol. vii. 
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cd the preference. His religion , wbicli was 
stronj^ly tinctured with Beh^ nienism, led him 
to discuss subjects in verse, whicli perhaps 
DO man but himself would h'dvn clothed in that 
dress. His humour was, however, generally 

Credominant, and inchnes us to wish that he 
ad been less attached to rhime, a propensity 
which betrayed iiim into more than poetical 
freedoms with subjects beyond his province. 
In one of his critical dissertations in verse, he 
denied the existence of St. George, the patron 
of England, and challenged the antiquaries to 
consider the question. The contest between 
I poet and an antiquary seems very unequal, 
yet the late venerable Dr. Pegge accepted the 
challenge, and confuted the poet^s hypothesis 
in a paper in the ArchsBologia. 

Mr. Byrom died on the 28th of September, 
1763, leaving behind him the character of a 
man of piety, wit, and learning. The general 
tenour of his life was innocent and inoilcnsive, 
and it appears that the great truths of Chris- 
tianity bad, from his earliest years, made a 
deep impression on his mind^. It is some 
deduction from his character, however, that he 
Dot only spent much of his time in reading the 
mystic wfiters, but even professed to under- 
stand the works of Jacob Behmen. 

Four papers in the eighth volume of the 
Spectator, were the production of Mr. Henry 
Grove, of Taunton, a very learned and pious 
divine of the dissenting persuasion, who died in 

♦ Biag, BriL new edit. 
VOL, VI, e 
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1737, and of whom a very copious account is 
given in the Biographia. His papers are of the 
seripus kind. Nos. 588 and 601 , on self.lov6 
and benevolence ; No. 626, on the force of no* 
velty ; and No. 635, on the enlargement of the 
powers of the mind in a future state. Of these 
essays the praise has been uniform. Dr. John- 
son declared No. 588 to be *^ one of the finest 
pieces in the English languasfe*;^' and No. 635, 
was republished by the direction of Dr.-GiBsoN, 
Bishop of London, along with Addison's Evi- 
dences, in a 12mo. edition, dated 1731t. 

Mr. Grove's publications in his lifetime were 
very numerous,and after his death, four volumes 
of posthumous pieces were added to his works. 
His " Moral Philosophy" is a very useful book, 
not only on account of the manner in which be 
has treated the various subjects connected with 
morals, but as forming an index of reference to 
every publication that had then appeared, in 
which each topic had been directly or colla- 
terally treated. 

In the list of the writers of the Spectator, 
given by Steele in No. 555^ the name of Mr. 
Henry Martyn occurs, but no part of his 
share can be ascertained, except the letter to 
the king of France, in No. 180. No. 200, on 
the same subject, is conjectured by the annota- 
tors to be his, and they have the same suspicion 
of No. 232. Some account of this sfentleman 



^ Boswell's Life of Johnson. See also the Additions to bis 
Life, p. 12, 2d, edit. 179.^ 
f Biog. Brit. 
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given in Ward's Lives of the Gresham Pro- 
isors*. He was an excellent scholar and an 
le lawyer, but his infirm state of health would 
It permit him to attend the courts. He had 
principal concern in a paper called ^* The 
iiTisH Merchant, or Commerce Preserved/' 
answer to " The Mercatob,, or Commerce 
3trieved," written by Defoe, in 179 numbers, 
)m May 26, 1713, to July 20, 1714, with a 
ew to get the treaty of commerce made with 
"ance at the peace of Utrecht ratified by par. 
unent. The rejection of that treaty was in a 
^eat measure promoted by Mr. Martyn's pa- 
IT J and government rewarded him for it by 
aking him Inspector-General of the imports 
id exports of the customs. He died at Black* 
lath, March 25, 1721. 

In the same list, in No. 555 y are given the 
unes of Mr. Carey, of New College, Oxford, 
[r. TicKELL, andMr.,EusDENt, but no inquiry 
ito their respective shares has been yet satis- 
ictory. The signature T. has been frequently 
ispected to mean Tickell ; yet nothing of 
is can be ascertained, except what will not 
ink him among Essayists, a poem entitled 
' The Royal Progress," in No. 620t. 



* P. 333, after the life of hii brother, Edward Martyn, 
"ofeMor of Rhetoric, and the immediate predecefgor uf Ward, 
e btographer. 

t A short letter in No. 84. on idols, is ascribed by the annota- 
n to Mr. EusDEN, afterwards the poet-laureat, but this cannot 
iserve the acknowledgment in No. 555. 
I The annotators give him the first part of No. 410, as has been 
ready meotioneYJl 
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An ingenious letter on the *eye, in No. 250» 
is ascribed to Mr. GtOLDING, of whom I havd 
not been able to procure any information. 

A very short letter, written with a tradesman- 
like simplicity, in No. 268, and signed James 
Easy, was the production of Mr. James Hey- 
wooD, many years a wholesale linen-draper 
on Fish-Street-Hill, who died at his house in 
Austin-friars, in the 90th year of his age, July 
23, 1776. 

The excellent character of Emiliay in No. 
302, was claimed by Mr. DuiJcombe for Mr. 
Hughes, but it has since been ascertained tiiat 
it was written by Dr. Broome ; but whether Df. 
Broome, the poet, and partner with Pope in 
translating the Odyssey, is not so clearly deter, 
mined. Bromius, mentioned in this paper, will 
not agree with his character, who, when Rector 
of Sturston, in Suffolk, *^ married a wealthy wi- 
dow*.'* The lady named here Emilia^ was the 
*^ mother of Mrs. Ascham, of Connington, in 
Cambridgeshire, and grandmother of the pre- 
sent Lady Hatton.'* 

The letter on foreign travel, in No. 364, 
signed Philip Homebred^ was written by Mr. 
Philip Yorke, afterwards the celebrated Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke. Mr. Boswell in- 
forms us, probably in too decisive language, 
that Dr. Johnson would not allow merit to this 
letter, and said that *^ it was quite vulgar, and 
had nothing luminous.^' It is certainly not the 
paper we might expect from a Lord Chan- 

* Johnson's Lives of the Poeti, aiii. I^i^omu, <k ^x^omi.. 
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CELLOR, but it was written by a young man, 
just admitted to the bar, and who had sense 
enough to censure a prevailing folly with some 
degree of humour, and sreat justice. The sanie 
subject has been since illustrated in the World 
by another nobleman, Philip Earl of Ches- 

TERFIELD*. 

The Earl of Hardwicke, who is supposed 
to have been the author of another paper, which 
cannot now be ascertained, was one of those 
illustrious characters who have ennobled their 
families by merit in a profession, in which, with 
very few exceptions, merit only has been found 
to succeed. In very early life he appears to 
have been noted for learning and industry, and 
for qualities which were fitted to shine in public 
life. When only twenty-eight years of age, he 
had a seat in parliament, and the following year 
was promoted to the office of solicitor-general, 
on the recommendation of the Lord Chancel- 
lor Parker. In Feb. 1723«4, he was appoint- 
ed attorney-general, and in October, 1733, lord 
chief justice of the king's bench. On the de- 
cease of Lord Talbot, in 1736-7, he was called 
to the high office of lord chancellor, when only 
in his forty-seventh year. Yet this rapid suc- 
cession of honours was followed by a correspon- 
dent share of popularity. In each office he dis- 
charged his duty in a manner both honourable 
aod dignified : his station derived lustre from 
his piety, his learning, and his justice^ and he 

* See an article on the tame subject by Addison, in Tatler, 
Ko.93. 
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at once enioyed and deserved the esteem of the 
public. Of his abilities the following character 
is said to be strictly just. ^' The style of his 
eloquence was more adapted to the house of 
lords than to the house of commons. The tone 
of his voice was pleasing and melodious ; his 
manner was placid and dignified. Precision of 
arrangement, closeness of argument, fluency of 
expression, elegance of diction , great knowledge 
of the sub)ect on which he spoke, were his par- 
ticular characteristics. He seldom rose into 
great animation : his chief aim was more to con- 
vince than amuse ; to appeal to the judgment 
rather than to the feelings of his auditors. He 
possessed a perfect command over himself, and 
his even temper was never ruffled by petulant 
opposition, or malignant invective*.** He died 
March 6, 1764, and it is by general consent 
that the epithets great and good have been 
ever since connected with his name. 

Two visions, inNos. 460 and 501, were writ- 
ten by Dr. Thomas Parnell. This allegori- 
cal mode of conveying instruction was much 
encouraged and practised by Addison and his 
contemporaries ; and, we are informed by 
Steele, there was always a particular demancl 
for such papers. Dr. Parnell's Visions have 
considerable merit, but from a member of the 
Scriblerus Club, and a man of acknowledged wit, 
we might have surely expected contributions of 
a more humorous cast. Dr. Goldsmith's Life 
of Parnell, prefixed to his works, was the 

* Coze's Memwrsof SirR« Walyole, voV. u^43^ 4tci. 
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first attempt to collect memorials of him ; aU 
though enrolled among the English poets in Dr. 
JoHNsoN^s edition, his name had not appeared 
in the General Dictionary, or in the Biographia 
Britannica. Goldsmith^s materials are very 
scanty, and Johkson, ^vhilc he compliments 
Goldsmith on what he had done, seems averse 
to the subject. 

Thomas Parnell, D. D. descended from 
an ancient family, of Congleton, in Cheshire, 
was born in Dublin, in the year 1619, and was 
admitted a member of Dublin College at the 
early age of thirteen. He took his degree of 
M. A. July 9, ITOO, and in the same year was 
ordained a deacon, by Dr. William King, 
then bishop of Derry, having a dispensation 
from the primate, as being unoer twenty-three 
years of age. He was admitted into priest's or- 
ders about three years after, by Dr. King, then 
archbishop of Dublin, and was collated by Dr. 
Ashe, bisnop of Clogher, to the archdeaconry 
of Clogher, Feb. 9, 1705. About that time he 
married Miss Anne Minchin, a young lady of 
great beauty and merit, by whom he nad two 
sons, who died young, and a daughter, hving 
in 1770. The death of his wife is supposed to 
have made an indelible impression on his spirits, 
and drove him to that remedy which of all 
others is the least efficacious, and is itself a ca- 
lamity of the most deplorable kind*. He was 
warmly recommended by Swift to Archbishop 
Kino, who gave him a prebend in 1713, and io 

* Goldsmith, p. Si, edit. 1113. 
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1716 the vicarage of Finglas, worth 400/. per 
anrmrn*. He died at Chester, July, niS^on 
his way to Ireland. 

His prose works are two papers in the Spec- 
tator, two in theGuARDi AN, the life of 2k>ilus, 
(a satire on Dennis,) an essay on the origin of 
sciences in the character of MartinusScribleruSf 
and the life of Homer prefixed toPoPE^s trans^ 
lation. His poetical fame rests chiefly on his 
Hermit, but even his inferior poems are more 
correct and pleasing than his prose. 

The letter signed Peter de Quivy in No. 396, 
and that signed Tom TweeVj in No. 518, were 
the productions of that very eccentric charac- 
ter, Oratoa Henley, a name and title which 
have seldom been pronounced without con« 
tempt, yet it was late in life before he earned 
this contempt. His early days were laudably 
'knd industriously employed, as appears by 
the very curious and authentic memoirs Mr. 
NiCHOLLs has given of him in his "History of 
Leicestershire," under the article of Melton 
Mowbray, Henley's native place. 

From his letter, in No. 518, as well as from 
some of his avowed publications, he seems to 
have possessed a kinci of humour, which a man 
of sense or delicacy might have employed with 
success. But Henley preferred the character 
of a buffoon, and the life of an outcast, and was 
for many years the ornament and dehght of 
Clare Market, where he established an oratory 
to which the very lowest ranks resorted. Here^ 

* NiCHOL$*$ Select CoUeciion o( Poems^ vol. iii. p. 209. 
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when vulearity itself Mas satiated with his non- 
sense, he nit upon various expedients to bring 
a crowded audience^. At one time he called 
the Jews together, by offering a reward to any 
one who should interpret a Hebrew inscription 
painted on his pulpit, and which consisted of 
the letters of the Hebrew alphabet jumbled to- 
gether in the form of words without meaning. 
On another occasion, he procured a full audi- 
ence of shoemakers, who were to be told how 
to make a pair of shoes in two minutes, wliich 
was by cutting off the tops of ready-made 
bootsf. As there was no admittance to his ora- 
tory, without paying a sum at the door, gene- 
rally a shilling, such expedients served occa- 
sionally to recruit his finances. He was also the 
author of a weekly paper of unintelligible de- 
clamation, called The Hyp-Doctor, for which 
" secret-servicej" he had 100/. a year. The 
origin of the Hyp-Doctor, as it has been re- 
lated to the writer of this article, will show the 
peculiar turn of Henley's humour. He went 
to Sir Robert Walpole, represented himself 
as a man who could do great service to the state, 
and hinted that it would be wise to employ him. 



* The late Rev. Mr. Cole of Milton says, he remembers 
UiNLBT coming to Cambridge, and soliciting for a booth in 
Sturbridge fair, for his Lecturesi which was refused. Colk'« 
MSS. in Brit. Mus. 

f Hit introductory position on this subject was omne majus coit' 
Unk in te nhais, 

I Biog Diet. In Cooke's Preacher's Assistant is a list of fifteen 
Mrmons preached on public occasions, and printed, by our orator. 
One is entitled, *< The Butcher's Lecture." Mr» C00K.E calls 
him " Rector of Cbelmondistmt, Suffolk.*' 
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Sir Robert declined the offer in very p< 
terms, and Henley left the room with a thr 
that ^* he could wield a pen !" On recollect 
the minister thought it might be proper to i 
this writer^s opposition by a small salary, 
called after him from the top of the stair-c 
** Hyp ! Doctor T' promised him his supp 
and immediately the Hyp-Doctor, No. 1 , n 
its appearance. Its purpose was to ridicule 
arguments of the Craftsman. 

In No. 283, is a letter from a tradesman, 
commending his wares, signed Peter 1M 
teux, the real name of a man of some tale 
but, if the manner of his death has not been i 
represented, of immoral character. He w 
native of France, and came to England on 
revocation of the edict of Nantz. Such was 
skill he acquired in the English language, i 
he translated with success Rabelais and ] 
Quixote, and wrote some very popular ph 
He had a large East-India warehouse in Leac 
halLstreet, and held a place in the foreign P 
office. Although advanced in life, and man 
to a very beautiful woman, he indulged in 
licentiousness of brothels, in one of which he 
found dead, Feb. 19, 1717-18*. 

The affectionate letter on the death of a w 
in No. 520, is attributed to a Mr. Franchj 
of Norwich, of whom nothing else is now 
membered : and an excellent dream, in No. 5 
is said to have been the joint production of ] 
DuNLOP, then Greek professor of Glasg 

* Biog. Diet, and Drum. 
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University, and of Mr. Montgomery, a mer- 
chant. Of the latter gentleman, M'e are told, 
that he traded to Sweden « and his business car- 
rying him there, he was obliged to leave that 
kingdom abruptly, in consequence of '^ some- 
thing between*' him and Queen Ciiristina. This 
erent is supposed to have affected his intellects, 
much in the manner as Sir Roger de Coverley 
is represented to have been mjured by his pas- 
Mon for the widow*. Mr. Dunlop is chiefly 
known as the author of a Greek grammar, used 
m most of the schools and universities of Scot« 
land. Upon what authority the joint concern 
of these gentlemen in this paper is asserted, does 
not appear. It was formerly ascribed to Pro- 
fessor Simpson, of Glasgow, but whether the 
mathematician or the divine, for there were two 
of the name contemporaries, we are not in*^ 
formed. 

A letter in No. 140, signed Leonora^ and 
another in No. 163, with tne same signature, 
are said to have been written by a Miss Shep- 
heard, and a letter in No. 92, by her sister. 
Of these ladies it is only related that they were 
collateral descendants of Sir Fleetwood Shep- 
REARD, ** of facetious memory.*' A very short 
letter, in No. 480, signed M. D. was written by 
Mr. Robert Harper, of Lincoln's- Inn, an 
eminent conveyancer. Steele omitted some 
parts of it, and made some alterations in it. 

The last contributor to the Spectator, of 
^hom we have any knowledge, and who was 

* Spect, SvQ, YoU vii, p« 884, note. 
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the longest surviyor, is Dr. Zacha&y Pe a&cb 
a late Bishop of Rochester. He was the soi 
of an opulent distiller in Holborn, and was bon 
in 1690. He had his education at Westminste 
school, where he was distinguished by his me 
rit, and elected one of the king^s scholars. L 
1710, he was elected to Trinity-College, Cam 
bridge. In 1716 j he published the first editioi 
of his *' Cicero de OratorCj'^ and at the desire, o 
a friend, dexlicated it to Lord Chief Justic] 
Parker, afterwards Earl of Macclesfield, t 
whom he was an entire stranger. '1 *his incidien 
laid the foundation of his future fortune, fo 
Lord Parker soon after recommended him t 
Dr. Bentley, master of Trinity, to be mad 
one of the fellows. In 1717, being then M. A 
he was ordained, and in 17 IS was invited ti 
live with the Lord Chancellor Parker, a 
his lordship^s domestic chaplain. In 1719, b 
was instituted to the rectory of Stapleford Ab 
bots, in Essex, and in 1720, to that of St. Bar 
tholomew. Exchange, London. In 1723, hi 
noble patron presented him to St. Martin's i 
the Fields, and in 1726, he preached a sermo 
at the consecration of that church, when rebui 
in its present splendid form. In 1724, the dc 
gree of D. D. was conferred on him by Arc! 
bishop Wake. In 1739, he was appointed X 
the deanerv of Winchester, and in 1748 to tl 
bishoprick of Bangor ; in 1756, he was remove 
to t'e see of Rochester, and the deanery * 
Westminster. In 1763, when the infirmiti< 
of age beean to be felt, he wished to resig 
both, and retire into a cY\\\e\. %t^X\ou^ bwt h 
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majesty prevaUed on him to continue. Dr. 
Peaice^s reasons for an application so unusual 
do him much honour; he said, that as he never 
made a sinecure of his preferments, he was 
tired with business, and being in the 74th year 
of bis age, he wished to resign his preferments 
while his faculties were entire, lest he should 
outUve them, and the church suffer by his infir- 
mities*. In 1763, however, he obtained leave 
to resign the deanery. In 1773, he lost his 
lady, with whom he had enjoyed an uninter- 
nipted course of domestic comfort for fifty.two 
years, and after some months of lingering de- 
cay, he died at Little Ealing, June 29, 1774. 
MDg asked one day how he could live with so 
little nutriment, ^' I live," said he '^ upon the 
recollection of an innocent and well-spent life, 
which is my only sustenancef." He supported 
through this long life the character of an able 
divine, and a sound critic and philologerj. 

During his early years, he amused himself 
with light compositions, of which it is to be re- 
grettea he did not publish more than the Spec- 
tator, No. 572, on quacks, which was a little 
letouched by Addison, and No. 633, on elo- 
quence U. He wrote also a paper in the Guar- 

* MS. Letter from Dr. Pettinoal to Mr. Coli. in Brit 
Moi. 

} Nichols's Anecdotes of Bowysk. 
His life vas prefixed to his posthumous works by the Rev. 
Nr.DsRBY, his chaplain, 2 vols. 4to. 1777, but his papers in th« 
Spectator and Guardian, were acknuwledtiied by Dr. 
FiAKCS, in a letter toDr Birch, dated June 5, 1764. 

II The annotators on the Spectator, by some mistake^ say 
ibt 29a, 636 was printed by TtCKULL, in hit ediUoAoi Kv^\» 

VOL, VI, f 
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DiAN, which will be noticed in its proper ph 
and an exquisite little fancy in a periodical 
per entitled The Freethinker. 

At the conclusion of No. 555, Steele sj 
** It had not come to my knowledge, wb 
left off the Spectator, that I owe several 
cellent sentiments and agreeable pieces in ) 
work to Mr. Ince, of Gray's Inn." The at 
tators follow this intimation with some accc 
of Mr. Ince, but no discovery has been ir 
of his " sentiments," or *' pieces." In a < 
versation with Dr. Johnson, in 1777, 
Murphy said, he remembered when there v 
several people alive in London, who enjoyc 
considerable reputation merely from ha^ 
written a paper in the Spectator. He n 
tioned particularly Mr. Ince, who used to 
quent Tom's coffee-house. Dr. Johnson, 
seemed to think this kind of mention depr 
ating, repeated how highly Steele speak 
Mr. Ince. He was secretary to the accoi 
of the army, and died October 1 1 , 1758. 1 
many persons wrote single papers or letter 
the Spectator, whose names are now irr 
verable, may be easily supposed. Mr. Cc 
in his MSS. in the British Museum, mentio 
Mr. Western, father of Thomas West; 
of Rivenhall, in ELssex, (which last died in 17 
as the author of a few numbers ; and I U 
from a recent letter in the Gentleman's Mj 
zine, that the Rev. John Lloyd, M. A. 



son's works, Tickell pubUihedt\oSftcrA.TQRs in iha 
iton,aiierNo, 600. 
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paUisbed a poem entitled ** Gtod/* about the 
year 1724, calls himself, in the title-page, 
" Author of several of the Spectators.*' 

The paper in which the above compliment 
is paid to Mr. Inge, is the concluding one of 
the seventh volume of the original second edi- 
tion, to iirhich Steele signs his name, and in 
n'hich he introduces the names of the principal 
writers. The Spectator was then laid down 
about a year and a half, in which interval the 
Guardian, and its sequel, the Englishman, 
were published. The time when the Specta- 
tor was revived, Dr. Johnson thought '^ unfa- 
Tourable to literature,^ as '^*the succession of a 
new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, (liscord, and confusion.^' The at- 
tempt, however, was made, (for which a whim- 
sical reason is assigned in No. 632) and not 
unsuccessfully with respect to merit, but the 
sale was not so extensive as that of the pre- 
ceding papers. They now came out only three 
times a week, and Steele, it is thought, had 
no concern in it. Addison wrote above a 
fourth part, and conducted the whole with 
Eustace Budgell, whose share, if he had 
any, has not been ascertained. There arc none 
of the papers lettered at the close, as in the pre* 
ceding volumes, and Addison^s contributions 
are marked in this edition upon the authority 
of Mr. TiCKELL, who collected them in his 
works. 

In Dr. Johnson's opinion, this volume is 
more valuable than any of those which went 
}}efore It, There is certainly more vanet^ o^ 
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Style and tnanner in it, and perhaps of subject 
but in general the papers are less lively, an< 
have been less popular. Why the Spectatoi 
was revived after the Guardian had closed 
and why it ends abruptly with a paper from ; 
stranger, are questions which cannot now b 
resolved. There is some reason to think thi 
eighth volume was a bookseller's project, wb 
perhaps employed Budgell as editor, and en 
gaged Addison as a writer. 

Of the great success of the Spectator, hot I 
in papers and in volumes, we have unequivoca 
evidence from Steele's declaration, in No. 555 
that an edition of the reprinted volumes, o 
above *^ nine thousand each book," were thei 
sold off, such was the laudable avidity in thos< 
days for moral instruction and elegant amuse 
ment. The tax on each half sheet brought intc 
the stamp office, one week with another, abov< 
20/. per week, notwithstanding it at first re 
duced the sale to less than half the numbei 
that was usually printed before the tax was im 
posed. This stamp-duty took place, Aug. 1 
1712, and every single half sheet paid a half 
penny to the queen. ** Have you seen,'- say! 
Swift, " the stamp ? Methinks the stamping 
is worth a halfpenny. The Observator ij 
fallen ; the Medleys are jumbled together witf 
the Flying Post ; the Examiner is deadly sick 
the Spectator keeps up and doubles its price.' 
This increased the price of each paper to two- 
pence, the price, as we shall see afterwards, ol 
periodical papers*, consisting of three hall 

♦ Rambler, \dvet\luTCT, kc. 
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sheets elegantly printed on fine paper, while 
the Tatlers, Spectators, and Guardians, 
consisted of a single half-sheet, printed on the 
vilest paper of which any specimens have de- 
scended to posterity. 

But the exact amount of the daily sale has 
been, with some, the subject of much contro- 
versy. Dr. Johnson, estimating by the 20/. 
paid to the revenue weekly, gives 1680 for the 
daily number*. One of the annotators thinks 
that this calculation is not made with the Doc- 
tor's usual accuracy ; that it is probable wc 
ought to read above ^' 29/. instep of above 
2()/." in Steele's concluding number ; or, that 
admitting the other sum, it ought to be consi- 
dered that the greatest number of the Specta- 
tors were actually published before the duty, 
on which the calculation rests, took place. It 
is added, on the express testimony of Dr. 
Fleetwood, in a letter to the then Bishop of 
Salisbury, that the daily sale amounted to 
fourteen thousand. 

Whatever the precise number was, it is cer- 
tain that it far exceeded that of any preceding 
or contemporary work of the kind, and, it is al- 
most needless to add, of any which has followed. 
The sale, however, was probably not steady ; 
some papers, we are assured, were bought 
up with more eagerness than others, and to this, 
and to the frequent reading and careless band- 



it In opposition to this we have Addison's declaration, that 
three thousand were sold daily about the commencement of the 
work. See No. 10. 

f2 
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line of the original publications, it is no doubt 
owing that a perfect copy can so rarely be met 
wit by notwithstanding the vast number sold. 

It was reprinted in octavo, like the Tatler, 
at the price of one guinea per volume, and other 
editions at inferior prices were soon multipled. 
It was also translated into French, but with the 
omission of some papers, and parts of papers, 
which it is unnecessary to specify to any one ac- 
quainted with the work and the state of France 
at that period. 

As there was a spurious Tatler, there was 
likewise an attempt to impose on the public by 
a spurious continuation of the Spectator, be- 
gun Monday, Jan. 3, 1715, and concluded 
Monday, Aug. 3. It was published on Mon- 
days and Fridays, and consists of fifty-nine num- 
bers, afterwards republished in 12mo. as **Tbe 
Spectator, volume ninth and last.^^ My copy 
adds, " The fifth edition. Printed for W. Mears, 
at the Lamb, without Temple Bar, 1726*." 
It is far inferior to the spurious Tatler, and 
indeed to anv imitation whatever, of the works 
of Steele and Addison. 

An humble wish to gratify the public induced 
some person to publish, in 17l2and 1713, alittle 
volume, entitled, **The mottos of iheTATLERs 
and Spectators translated into Eno-lish." This 
extends to the end of the seventh volume of the 
Spectator. The translations are m creneral 

o 

* One of the principal writers of this volume is said to have 
been Dr. George Sewell, of whom aome account has been 
given ia the preface to the Tatler. 
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very poorly executed*. Addison's acquaint- 
ance with the Roman classics, for it is not clear 
that he was eminent as a Greek scholar, ena- 
bled him to select very apposite lines for his 
?arious subjects. Dr. Warton remarks, in his 
"Essay on the Genius of Pope," that in apply- 
ing to the poetical remains of Sappho the two 
lines of Phaedrus, contained in the motto of No. 
223, Addison has hit upon one of the most ele- 
gant and happy applications that perhaps ever 
was made from any classic author. It may be 
necessary to inform some readers, that the au- 
thors of these papers, as well as their successors, 
occasionally changed a word or two in a classical 
quotation, that it might become more apposite 
to their subject. The translations in the latter 
editions are. entirely new, and selected from 
the best poets, but no translations of any kind 
were printed with the volumes for many years 
after their first publication. 

Since the first edition of this Preface ap- 
peared, I have been favoured with some infor- 
mation respecting the original of Sir Roger de 
Coverley's perverse wiaow, which ought not 
to be withheld, although it might have been 
placed with perhaps more propriety among 
the annotations. This information *vas lately 
conimunicated, by the Rev. Duke Yonge of 
Plympton, to my excellent and learned friend 

* The Rev. Thomas B&ouohtomt, one of the original writers 
of the B'c^nphia Bnunni a, is said to have translated the inoitos 
of the Spectator, Guardian, and Frekholder, as we now 
find them. Those of the T a t l e r were corrected and altered for 
ttrecditioa, friAaQtes,ptiuted in 1786, cr. Bw. GnoU. 
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Mr. Archdeacon Nares, to whom I am iis 
mediately indebted for a copy. 

** My attention,'^ says Mr. Yonge, " wj 
first drawn to this subject by a very vague in 
dition in the family of Sir Thomas Crawle 
BoEvEY, of Flaxley Abbey in <jrloucestershir< 
that Mrs, Catherine Boevey, widow < 
William Boevey, Esquire, and who die 
January 21, 17269 was the original from whem 
the picture was drawn. She was left a widow ; 
the early age of 22, and by her portrait (now j 
Fiaxley Aobey, and drawn at a more advance 
period of her life), appears to have been a wi 
man of a handsome dignified figure, as she 
described to have been in the 113th numlx 
of the Spectator. She was a personage we 
known and much distinguished in her day, an 
is described very respectably in the New At 
lantis, under the name of Portia. 

" From these facts I was induced to examir 
whether any internal evidence could be trace 
in the Spectator to justify the tradition. Tl 
result of that inquiry is as follows. 

" The papers in the Spectator which gi^ 
the description of the widow were certain 
written by Steele, and that Mrs. Boevey w 
well known to Steele, and held by him in hig 
estimation is equally certain. He dedicat 
the three volumes of the " Lady's Library" 
three different ladies. Lady Burlington, Mr 
Boevey, and Mrs. Steele ; he describes eau 
of them in terms of the highest commendatio 
but each of them is distinguished by very di 
criminating characterstics. However exalti 
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the characters of Lady Burlington or Mrs. 
Steele, there is not one word in the dedication 
to either, which corresponds to the character 
of the Widow, but the characters of Mrs. Bo£- 
VEY and the Widow are drawn witli marks of 
Tery striking coincidence. No. 1 13, of the Spec- 
tator, as tkv as it relates to the Widow, is al« 
most a parody on the character of Mrs. Boevey, 
as drawn in the dedication. Sir Roger telt^ his 
friend that she is a reading lady, and tliat her 
discourse was as learned as the best philosopher 
coold possibly make. She reads upon the na- 
ture ot plants, and understands every thing. 
In the dedication Steele says, ** instead of 
Assemblies and Conversations, Books and Soli- 
tude have been your choice : you have charms 
^ of your own sex, and knowledge not inferior 
to the most learned of ours.'' In No. 118, 
"her superior merit is such," says Sir Roger, 
"that I cannot approach her without awe, my 
"heart is checked by too much esteem.*' — Dedi- 
cation. " Your person and fortune equally raise 
the admiration and awe of our whole sex." 

" She is described as having a Confident, as 
the Knight calls her, to whom lie expresses a 
peculiar aversion. No. 118 being chiefly oa 
that subject. ** Of all persons under the 
sun,'* says the good old Knight, ** be sure to 
set a mark upon confidents." I know not whe- 
ther' the lady was deserving of the Knight's re- 
probation, but Mrs. BoEVEY certainly had a 
female friend of this description, of the name 
of Pope, who lived with her more tl\a.w foit^ 
/ears, whom she left executrix, and vr\io^ Vc \% 
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believed in the fiunily. did iiot ez^cirte 1 
o£Sce in ihe most liberal manner. 
. '^ The character of Mrs. Boevey was dejse 
ing of all the applause which Steblb bestc 
upon her; and tnough these coinciding, ina 
do not iMrove that Mrs. Bobvsy and theWip 
were the same, yet the presumption appe 
reasonable that be who drew the two portn 
so ^ttch alike painted from the same origin 
and one he tells us himself was Mrs* Boxt] 

*^ Two objections may be started against, t 
presumptive evidence : That the Knight i 
saw the Widow at the assizes at Worcest 
where she appeared^ according to his accoa 
to contest alaw-suit. ^ 

^^ Tbat this law«suit was in consequence c 
dispute with the heir-at-law of her husband. 

*^ There is no tradition of any such dispi 
having arisen ; and if there had, as Mrs. B< 
vey's residence and the property she occup 
was in Gloucestershire, Gloucester would bs 
been the place where the issue must have be 
tried. 

'^ I do not consider the objections as carry] 
much weight. Steele in delineating the cl 
racter mignt reasonably be unwilling to descr 
her too closely ; her residence at Flaxley J 
bey was not far from the borders of Worcest 
sbire, and the Knight in making his first ▼ 
speaks of his going across the country for tl 
purpose. 

Mrs. BoEvEY was buried in the family ra 
at Flaxley^ with an inscription on the walls 
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lapel to her memory. There is also a 
oneut in Westminster Abbey.** 
this ingenious paper I have only to re- 
that it carries as much probability as de- 
>n8 from such facts can be expected to 
at this distance of time. It cannot, how- 
be improper to suggest to the reader, who 
nrish to examine the evidence more close* 
at Mrs. BoEVEY was left a widow at the 
f twenty-two, in the year 1691, and con- 
tntly at th^ dates of the Spectators in 
1 she is described, had arrived at the 
f forty-two. Sir Roger is described as 
( efty^ixth year, a disproportion wMch 
} not unsuitable to the character in which 
drawn, or to the unfortunate issue of hie 
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VOL. I. 

TO 

JOHN LORD SOMERS, 

BARON OF EVBSHAM. 
MY LOED» 

I SHOULD not act the part of an impartial Spee> 
ator, if I dedicated the following papers to one 
rbo is not of the most consummate and most ac- 
iiowledKed merit. 

None but a person of a finished character can be 
proper patron of a work which endeavours to cul- 
ivate and polish human life, by promoting virtue 
nd knowledge, and by recommending whatsoever 
uiy be either useful or ornamental to society. 
1 know that the homage I now pay you, is offering 
kind of violence to one who is as solicitous to 
iiun applause, as he is assiduous to deserve it But, 
ly lord, this is perhaps the only particuhur in which 
our prudence will be always disajp^inted. 
While justice, candour, equanimity, a iteal for the 
ood of your countiy, and the most persuasive elo- 
uence in bringing over others to it, Are valuable 
istinctions; you are not to expect that the public 
ill so far comply with your inclinations, as to for* 
ear celebrating such extraonUuax] <^K&!fiX>n^ \X 
rox. VI. m 
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is in vain that you have endeavoured to conceal your 
share of merit in the many national services wbicli 
you have eifected. Do wiiat you will, the present 

Z\\i!l be talking of your virtues, though posterity 
le will do them justice. 

Other men puSS through oppositions and contend- 
ing intere-its in tiie ways of ambition ; hut your great 
abilities have been invited to power, and impor- 
tuned to acre|)i of advancement. Nor is it strange 
tliat this sliould happen ta your lordship, who could 
bring into the service of your sovereign the arts and 
policies of ancient Greece and Rome ; as well as 
the most exact knowle<)ge of our own constitution 
in particular, and of the interests of Europe in ge- 
neral; to wiiich I must also add, a certain digmtv 
in yourself, that (to say the least of it) has been al- 
ways equal to those great honours which have been 
conferred upon you. 

It is very well known how much the church 
owed to yon, in the most dangerous day it ever 
saw, that of the arraignment of its prelates; and 
how far the civil power, in the late and present 
reign, has been indebted to your counsels and wis- 
dom. 

But to enumerate the great advantages which the 
public has received from vour administration, would 
be a more proper work tor an liistory, than for an 
address of this nature. 

Your lordship appears as great in your private 
life, as in the most important oflices which you have 
borne. I would, therefore, rather choose to speak 
of the pleasure you afford all who are admitted to 
your conversation, of your elegant taste in all the 
polite arts of learning, of your great humanity and 
complacencv of manners, and of the surprising in- 
Auence which is peculiar to you, in making every 
«ae who coiiyerses vn&k youx \oi<\s\uv V^fer you to 
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himself, without thinking the less meanly of liis own 
takuts. Bat if I should take notice of all tliat 
DB^ he ohterved in your lordship, I siiould have 
nothing new to say upon any other character of 
distinction, I am, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship's most devoted, 
Most obedient humble servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 



mm 



VOL. U. 

TO 

CHARLES LORD HALIFAX. 

d MT LORD, 

t! Similitude of manners and studies is usualK men- 
tioned as one of the strongest motives to affection 
and esteem ; but the passionate veneration I have 
for your lordshq>, I think flows irom an admiration 
of quahties in you, of which, in the whole course of 
these papers, I have acknowledged myself incapable. 
WhUe I busy myself as a stranger upon earth, and 
can pretend to no other than being a looker-on, you 
jue conspicuous in the busy and polite world, both 
in the world of men, and that of letters. Awhile 1 
am silent and unob^i-ved in public meetings, you 
are admired by all that approach you, as the life and 
genius of the conversation. What an happy con- 
jonction of diflerent talents meets in him whose 
whole discourse is at once animated by the strength 
and ftnete 4^ reason, and adonied with a!ii^bj& ^c«lc^% 
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tnd embellishineiits of wit ! When learabg 
cbates common life, it is then in its highest use 
perfection ; and it is to snch as your lordship, 
the sciences owe the esteem which they have 
the active part of mankind. Knowledge of I 
in recluse men, is like that sort of lantern, v 
hides him who carries it, and serves only to 
through secret and gloomy paths of his own ; 
in the possession of a man of business, it is, 
torch m the hand of one who is willing and at 
shew those who were bewildered, the way n 
leads to their prosperity and welfare. A gem 
concern for your country, and a passion for < 
thing which is truly great and noble, are wha 
tuate all your life and actions ; and I hope you 
forgive me when I have an ambition this book m) 
placed in the library of so good a judge of wJ 
valuable, in that library where the choice is ; 
that it will not be a disparagement to be the n 
est author in it. Forgive me, my lord, for t 
this occasion of telling all the world how ardei 
Idve and honour you ; and that I am, with th 
most gratitude for all your favours, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship's most obliged, 
most obedient and most 

humble Servant, 

THE SPKCTATO 
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VOL. III. 
TO 

THE RIGHT HON. HENRY BOYLE*. 

SIR, 1712! 

As the professed design of this work is to entertain 
its readers in geneml, without giving offence to any 
particular person, it would be difficult to find out so 
proper a patron for it as yourself, there being none 
whose merit is more universally acknowledged by 
all parties, and who has made liimself more friends, 
and fewer enemies. Your great abilities and un- 
questioned integrity, in those high employments 
which you have pa^ssed through, would not have 
been able to have raised you tliis general approba- 
tioD, had they not been accompanied with tnat mo- 
<lenition in an high fortune, and that afiabiUty of 
manners, which are so conspicuous through all parts 
of your life. Your aversion to any ostentatious arts 
of setting to shew those great services wliich you 
bavfe done the public, has not likewise a little con- 
tributed to that universal acknowledgment which is 
paid you by your country. 

The consideration of this part of your character, 
b that which hinders me from enlarging on thosie 
extraordinary talents, which have given you so great 
a figure in tlie British senate, as well as in that ele- 
^ce and politeness which araear in your more re- 
tired conversation* I should be unpardonaUe if, 

* YofmgeBt son of Camrieo, Lord Oifiard; and afterwards 
UrdCMetoiL 

g2 
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after what I have said, I should longer deta 
with an address of this nature : I cannot, h< 
conclude it, without acknowle<%ing those gn 
ligations which you have laid upon, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient 

humble Servant, 

THE SPECTA' 
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TO 

THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUi 

MY LORD, ] 

As it is natural to have a fondness for what I 
us much time and attention to produce^ I ho[ 
grace will forgive my endeavour to preser 
work from oWvion, by affixing to it your 
xable name. 

I shall, not here presume to mention tb 
trious passages of your life, which are celelnr 
the whole age, and have been the subject 
most soblime pens ; but if I could convey 
posterity in your private character, and desc 
stature, the behaviour, and aspect, of the £ 
Marlborough, I question not but it would 
reader with more agreeable images, and give 
more delightful entertainment than what 
found in the following, or any other book. 

One cannot indeed without offence to ; 
olkeivep that you excel tbe i«aX oi \ci9»&mi^ 
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least, as well as the greatest endowments. Nor 
wcte it a drcuinstance to be mentioned, if the 
paees and attracdoiis of your person were not the 
only pre-enunence you have above others, which is 
left almost unobserved by greater writers. 

Yet how pleasing would it be to those who shall 
read the surprinng revolutions in your story, to be 
made acquainted with your ordinary life and deport- 
ment ! How i^easiBg would it be to hear that the 
same man, who carried tire and sword into the coun- 
tries of all that had opposed tlie cause of liberty, 
and struck a terror into the armies of France, had, 
m the midst of his high station, a behaviour as gentle 
as is usual in the first steps towards greatness! And 
if it were possible to express that easy grandeur, 
which did at once persuade and command ; it would 
appear as cleariy to those to come, as it does to his 
contemporaries, that all the great events which were 
brought to pass imder the conduct of so well- 
govenied a spirit, were the Messing of heaven upon 
wisdom and valour ; and all whidi seem adverse fell 
out by divine permission which we are not to search 
into. 

You have passed that year of life wherein the most 
able and fortunate captain, before your time, de- 
clared he had lived long enough both to nature and to 
gkny-; and your grace may make that reflection with 
Buch more justice. He spoke it after he had ar- 
rived at empire by an usurpation upon those whom 
he had enslaved; but the Prince of Mindelheim 
may r^ioe in a sovereignty vrhich was the gift of 
tim mose dominions he had preserved. 

Glory establiidied upon the uninterrupted success 
of honourable designs and actions, is not subject to 
dimmntioii; nor can any attempt prevail against 
it, but in the prqiortion wluch the narrow circoit 
ni rmaaar betUM to ttm uolimittd exieat offaxoft. 
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We may congratulate your grace not only i 
vour high achievenients, hut likewise upon 
na|^ expiration of your command, by which 
glory is put out of tlie power of fortune : and ^ 
your person shall be so too, that the Author 
Disposer of all things may place you in that hi 
mansion of bliss and immortality which is pr^ 
for good princes, law-givers, and heroes, whe 
in hb due time removes them from the envy of i 
kind, is the hearty prayer of, 

MY LOBD, 

Your Grace's most obedient, 
Most devoted, 

humble Servant, 

THE SPECTATO 



VOL. V. 

TO 

THE EARL OF WHARTON. 

MY LORD, I7I2-] 

The author of the Spectator, having prefixed b 
each of his volumes the name of some great pe 
to whom he has particular obligations, lays his \ 
to your lordship's patronage upon the same acc< 
I must confess, my lord, had not I already rec< 
great instances of your favour, I should nave 
afinid of submitting a work of this nature to 
perusal. You are so thoroughly acquainted 
the characters of men, and all the parts of hi 
life, that it is impossible for the least misrepres 
tioa of them to escape yous notice* It is your . 
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skip's particular distinction that you are master of 
the whole compass of business, and have signalized 
yoniself in all the difierent scenes of it. We ad- 
sure some for the dignity, others for the popularity 
of their behaviour ; some for their clearness of judg- 
ment, others for their happiness of expression ; some 
for the laying of schemes, and others for the putting 
of them in execution. It b your lordship only who 
oyoys these several talents united, and that too in as 
great perfection as others possess them singly. Your 
enemies acknowledge this great extent in your lord- 
sliip's character, at the same time that they use their 
utmost industry and invention to derogate from it. 
But it is for your honour that those who are now your 
enemies were always so. You have acted in so much 
consistency with yourself, and promoted the interests 
of your country in so uniform a manner, that even 
those who would misrepresent your generous designs 
for the public good, cannot but approve the steadi- 
ness and intrepidity with which you pursue them. 
It is a most sensible pleasure to me that I have this 
o|^rtunity of professmg myself one of your great 
whnirers, and, in a very particular manner, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship's most obliged, 
and most obedient, 

humble Servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 
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VOL. VL 

TO 

THE EARL OF SUNDERLAND. 

MY LORD, 1712-13. 

Very many favours and civilities (received from 
you in a private capacity) which I have no other 
way to acknowledge, will, I hope, excuse tiiis p^^ 
sumption; but the justice I, as a Spectator, omre 
your character, places me above the want of as 
excuse. Candour and openness of heart, whidi 
shine in all your words and actions, exact the highest 
esteem from ail who have the honour to know you; 
and a wimiiiig condescension to all subordinate to 
you, made business a pleasure to those who executed 
It under you, at the same time that it heightened 
her majesty's favour to all those who had the hap- 
piness of having it conveyed through your iiands. 
A secretary of stale, in the interest of mankind, 
joined with that of his feilow-subjects, accomplished 
with a great facility and elegance in all the modem 
as well as ancient languages, was a happy and pro- 
per member of a ministry, by whose services your 
sovereign is in so high and nourishing a condition, 
as makes all other princes and potentates powerful 
or inconsiderable in Europe, as they are friends or 
enemies to Great Britain. The importance of those 
great events which happened during that admini- 
stration in which your lordship bore so important a 
charge, will be acknowledgea as long as time shaU 
endure. I shall not therefore attempt to rehearse 
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lose illustrious passages, but give this applicalion 
more private and particular turn, in desiring your 
rdship would continue your favour and patronage 
» me, as you are a gentleman of the most polite 
eratuie, and perfectly accomplished in the know- 
dee of books* and men, which makes it necessary 
beseech your indulgence to the following leaves, 
id the author of them ; who is, with the greatest 
Bth and leqiect, 

MY LORD, 

Your Lordship's 

obliged, obedient, 
and humble Servant, 

THE SPECTATOR. 



VOL. VIL 

TO 

MR. METUUEN\. 



SIR, 

' is with great pleasure I take an opportunity of 
lUmhing the gratitude I owe you for the place 
a allow me in your friendship and familiarity. I 
B not acknowledge to you that I have oflen had 

* His lordship was the foonder of the splendid and truly vain- 
e libraiy at Althorp* 

Afterwards Sh* Paid Methuen, Knight of the Bath. This 
y ingenioiis genilenian, whilst ambaisador at the court of 
rttiga], concluded the fkmous commercial treaty wliich beam 

lame; and m the same capacity, at the court of Savoy, 
ited liiniaelf nobly as a Mlitaiy hero. 
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you in my thoughts, when I have endeavoured to 
draw, in some parts of these discourses, the character 
of a. good-natured, honest, and accomplished sentle- 
man. But such representations give mv reader an 
idea of a person blameless onlv, or only kiudable for 
such perfections as extend no rarther tlian to his own 
private advantage and reputation. 

But when I speak of you, I celebrate one who 
has had the happmess of possessing also those quft* 
lities which make a man useful to society, and of 
having had opportunities of exerting them in the 
most conspicuous manner. 

The great part you had, as British ambassadofi 
in procuring and cultivating the advantageous com* 
merce between the courts of England and Portugal, 
has purchased you the lasting esteem of all who un- 
derstand the interest of either nation. 

Those personal excellencies which are overrated 
by the ordinary world, and too much neglected bv 
wise men, you have applied with the justest skill 
and judgment. The most graceful address in horse- 
manship, in the use of the sword, and in dancing* 
has been employed by you as lower arts; and as 
they have occasionally served to cover or introduce 
the talents of a skilful minister. 

But your abilities have not appeared only in one 
nation. When it was your province to act as her 
majesty's minister at the court of Savoy, at that 
time encamped, you accompanied that gallant prince 
through all the vicissitudes of his fortune, and shared 
by his side the dangers of that glorious day in which 
he recovered his capital. As rar as it regards per- 
sonal qualities, you attained, in that one hour, the 
highest military reputation. The behaviour of our 
minister in the action, and the good offices done the 
vanquished in the name of the Queen of Enghmd, 
^ve both the conqueror and Ham captive the mo9t 
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ly exampleSvOf the courage and generosity of the 
on he represented. 

'our friends and companions in your absence fre- 
ndv talk these things of you; and you cannot 
i from us (by the most discreet silence in any 
ig which regards yourself) that the frank enter- 
ment we have at your table, your easy conde- 
ision ui little incidents of mirth and diversion, 
general complacency of manners, are far from 
Ig the greatest obUgations we liave to you. I 
issure you, tliere is not one of your iriencrs has a 
Iter sense of your merit in general, and of the 
HITS you every day do us, tlian, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient, 

and most humble Servant, 

EICHABD BTESLB. 



71. VI, 
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VOL. VIII. 

TO 

WILLIAM HONEYCOMB, ES2*. 



Thb seven former Yoluiiies of Uie Spectator 
been dedicated to some of the most celebrated pe 
sons of the age^ I take leave to inscribef this e^ 
and last to you, as to a gentleman who hath ev< 
been ambitions of appearing in the best company. 

You are now wh<^y retired from the busy part i 
mankind, and at leisure to reflect upon your pt 
achievements; for which reason I look upon yo 
as a person very well qualified for a dedication. 

I may possibly disappoint my readers, and youi 
self too, if I do not endeavour on this occasion I 
make the world acquainted with your virtues. An 
here, Sir, I shall not compliment you upon your birti 
person, or fortune ; nor on any other the uke perfe 
tions which you possess, whether you will or no 
but shall only touch upon those which are of yoi 
own acquiring, and in which every one must alio 
vou have a resd merit 

Your janty air and ea^ motion, the volubility • 
your discourse, the suddenness of your laugh, tl 
management of your snuff-box, with the wnitenc 
of your hands and teeth (which have justly gain 
you the envy of the most polite part of the ma 

* GeneraDy supposed to be Col. Cleland. 

t This dedication is suspected to have been written 
Eustace BudgeU, who mif^ht have better dedicated it to VI 
Wimbh* 
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world, and the love of the greatest beauties in tlie 
female) are entirely to be ascribed to your own per- 
KMud genius and a|N>lication. 

You are formed for these accomplishments by a 
lappy turn of nature, and have finbhed yourself in 
heni by the utmost improvements of art. A man 
bftt is defective in either of these qualifications 
whatever may be the secret ambition of his heart) 
BMt never hope to make the figure you have done, 
aong the fashionable part of his species. It is there- 
He no wonder we see such multitudes of aspiring 
wmg men fall short of you in all these beauties of 
w character, notwithstanding the study and prac- 
ice of them is the whole Imsiuess of their lives, 
lot I need not tell you that the free and disengaged 
lefaaviour of a fine gentleman makes as many awk- 
mrd beaux, as the easmess of your &vourite hath 
lade insipid poets. 

At present you are content to aim all your charms 
t^our own spouse, without farther thought of mis- 
bief to any others of the seXi I know you had for- 
Mrly a very great ccmtempt for that pedantic race 
f mortals who call themselves philosophers; and 
et, to your honour be it spoken, there is not a sage 
f them all could have better acted up to theur pre- 
epts in one of the most important points of life : I 
lean, in that generous disregard of popular opinion 
rfaich you shewed some years ago, when you chose 
)r your wife an obscure young woman, who doth 
ot indeed pretend to an ancient family, but has 
ntainly as many forefathers as any lady in tlie 
md, if she could but reckon up their names. 

I must own I conceived very extrdordinary hopes 
f you from the moment that you confessed your 
Se, and from eight-and-forty (where you had stuck 
y many years) veiy ingeniously stepped into your 
rand dmaeteik. tour deportment ha& ^tkcfc Ao^^w 
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▼ery venerable aiifl becoming. If I am li^ 
formed you make a regular appearance eve 
ter-sessions among your brothers of the q 
and if things go on as they do, stand fair f 
a colonel of the militia. I am told that y< 
passes away as agreeably in the amusemei 
country life, as it' ever did in the gallantries 
town; and that you now take as much pie 
tbefdantingofyounff trees, as you did ron 
the cutting down of your old ones. In si 
bear from all hands^ that you are thoroughly 
ciled to your dirty acres, and have not to 
wit to look into your own estate. 

After having spoken thus much of my p 
must take the privilege of an author in sayinj 
thing of myself. I shall therefore beg leave 
that I have purposely omitted setting those n 
the end of every paper, which appeared 
former volumes, that you may have an opp 
of shewing Mrs. Honeycomb the shrewdness 
conjectures, by ascribing every speculatioi 
proper author : though you know how ofte 
profound critics in style and sentiments ha 
judiciously erred in this particular, before th 
let into the secret. I am, 

SIR, 

Your most faithful 

humble Servant, 

THE SPECT. 



THB 

BOOKSELLER TO THE READER. 



In the six faandied and thirty-second l^ctator the 
reader will find an account of the lise of this eighth 
and last Yohune. 

I have not been able to prevail upon the several 
gendeflMQ who were concerned in this work to let 
me acqnamt the world with their names. 

Peinaps it will be unnecessary to inform the read- 
er, diat no other papers which have appeared under 
the tide of the Spectator, since the closing of this eighth 
vohime, were written by any of those gentleman 
who had a hand in this or tlie former volumes. 
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N' I. THURSDAY, MARCH 1, 1710-11. 



N<m/kmum exfidgwre, sed exfmo dare lucem 
CogUaty ut tpecioaa dehinc miracula prcmat, 

HOR. ARS POET. Tor. 143. 

One with a flash begins, and ends m smoke; 
Another out of smoke brinip ^orious lightt 
And (without raising expectation high) 
Surprises us with dmating miracles. 

ROSCOMMON. 

1 HAVE observed, that a reader seldom peruses a 
book with pleasure, till he knows whether the 
writer of it be a black or a ^r man, of a mild or 
choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with 
other particulars of the Like nature, that conduce 
▼ery much to th^ right understanding of an author. 
To gratiiV thb curiosity, which is so natural to a 
leader, I design this paper and m^ next, as prefatory 
discourses to my following writmss, and uiall give 
some account in them of the severs! persons that are 
eo^iaged in this work. As the chiet trouble of com- 
piimg, digesting^ and correcting will fall to my 
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share, I must do myself the justice to open the 
work with my owd liistory. 

I was bom to a small hereditary estate, which, 
according to the tradition of the village where it 
lies, was bounded by the same hedges and ditches 
in William the Conqueror's time that it is at pre- 
sent, and has been delivered down from father to 
son, whole and entire, without the loss or acquisition 
of a single field or meadow, during the space of six 
hundred years. There runs a story in the family, 
that when my mother was gone with child of me 
about three months, she dreamt that she was brought 
to bed of a judge. Whether this might proc^ 
from a law-suit which w^s then depending in the 
family, or my father's being a justice of the peace, 
I cannot determine; for I am not so vain as to 
think it presaged any dignity that I should arrive at 
in my future life, though that was the intemretation 
which the neighbourhood put upon it. The gra^ 
vity of my behaviour at my very nrst appearance ia 
the world, and at the time that I sucked, seemed to 
favour mv motiier*s dream : fur, as she has often 
told me, I threw away my rattle before I was two 
months old, and would not make use of my coral 
until they had taken avi^ay the belb from it. 

As for the rest of my infancy, there being nothing 
in it remarkable, I shall pass it over in silence. I 
find, that during my nonage, I had the reputation 
of a very sullen youth, but was always a ^vourite 
of my school-master, who used to say, *that my 
parts were solid, and would wear well.' I had not 
been long at the university, before I distinguished 
myself by a most profound silence ; for during tlie 
space of eight years, excepting in the public exer- 
cises of the college, I scarce uttered the quantity of 
an hundred words ; and indeed do not remember 
that I ever spoke three sentences together in my 
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i whole life. Whilst I was in tliis learned body, I 

I applied myself with so much diligence to my stu* 
dies, that there are very few celebrated books, 

i dtherinthe learned or the modem tongues, which 
I am not acquainted with. 

Upon the death of my father, I was resolved to 
travel into foreign countries, and therefore lefl the 
university, with Uie character of an odd unaccount- 
able fellow, that had a ereat deal of learning, if I 
would but shew it. An msatiable thirst at^er know- 

j ledge carried me into all the countries of Europe, in 
which there was any thing new or strange to be 
seal ; nay, to such a degree was my curiosity raised, 

f that having read the controversies of some great 
men concerning the antiquities of Egypt, 1 made a 
voyage to Grand Cairo, on purpose to take the 
measure of a pyramid : and as soon as 1 had set my- 

i self right in that particular, returned to my native 

) country with great satisfaction*. 

I have passed my latter years in this city, where 
I am frequently seen in most public places, though 

] there are not al>ove half a dozen of my select friends 
tliat know me ; of whom my next paper shall give 
a more particular account, l^re 'is no place of 
general resort wherein I do not often make my ap- 
peanmce; sometimes I am seen thrusting my head 
mto a round of politicians at Will's, and listening 
with great attention to the narratives that are made 
in those little circular audiences. Sometimes I 
smoke a pipe at Child'sf, and while I seem attentive 
to nothing but the Postman, overhear the conver- 

* A sarcann on Mr. Greaves, and his book intided Pyrami- 
<iognphia. 

t Chfld's cofiee^iouse was in St. Paul's church-^^d, and the 
resort of the clergy ; St James's stood then where it docs uow ; 
JooathaD'k wasin 'Ctange-MBey, and the Rosa tavern Yra&oTv^ 
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sation of every table in the room. I appear < 
Sunday nights at St. James's coftee-housey and sao 
times join the little committee of politics in t 
inner-room, as one who comes there to hear ai 
improve. My face is likewise very well known 
the Grecian^ tlie Cocoa-tree, and in the theati 
both of Dniry-lane and the H»y-market. I hi 
been taken for a merchant upon the exchange i 
above these ten years, and sometimes pass for a J< 
in the assembly of stock-jobbers at Jonathan's, 
short, wherever I see a cluster of people, 1 alwi 
nuK with them, though I never open my lips but 
my own club. 

Thus I live in the world rather as a Spectator 
mankind, than as one of the species, by which mci 
I have made myself a speculative statesman, m. 
dier, merchant, and artisan, without ever meddlii 
with any practical part in life. I am very w 
versed in the theory of a husband, or a father, ai 
can discern the enors in the Gecoiiomy, busine 
and diversion x)f others, better than those who s 
engaged in them ; as standers-by discover bio 
which are apt to escape those who are in the gao 
I never espoused any party witli violence, and : 
resolved to observe an exact neuti*a)ity between 1 
Whigs and Tories, unless I shall be force<l to < 
clare myself by the hostilities of cither side, 
short, I have acted in all the parts of my life as 
looker on, which is tlie ciiaractcr 1 intend to p 
serve in this paper. 

I have given the reader just so much of my 1 
tory and ciiaracter, as to let him sec I am not altoj 
tlier unqualified for the business I have undertak 
As for other particulars in my life and adventures 
shall insert them in following papers, as I shall 
occasion. In the mean time, when I consider h 
much I have seen, read, ?iT\d WwA,\ V^ Xsi \Aa 
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■y own taciturnity ; and since I liaTe neither time 
nor inclination, to communicate the fulness of my 
heart in speech, I am resolved to do it in writing;, 
and to print myself out, if possible, before I die. I 
have beoi often told by my friends, that it is pity so 
nany useful discoveries which I have made should 
be in the possession of a silent man. For this reason, 
therefore, I shall publish a sheet-full of thou<;hts 
eveiy moming, for the beuetit of my contcmpo- 
mies ; and if I can any way contribute to the diver- 
aoo, or improvement of the country ui which I live, 
I shall leave it when I am summoned out of it, \utli 
the secret satisfaction of thinking that I have not 
lived in vain. 

There are three very material points which I 
htve not spoken to in this paper; and which, for 
several important reasons, I must keep to myself. 
It least for some time : I mean, an account of my 
name, my age, and my lodgings. I must confess, I 
would gratify my reader in any ming that is reasonable ; 
but as for these three' particulars, though I am sen- 
sible they might tend very much to* the embellish- 
ment of my paper, I cannot vet come to a resolution 
of commwiicatmg them' to the public. They would 
ndeed draw me out of that obscurity which I have 
oyoyed for many years, and expose me in public 
places to several salutes and civilities, which have 
Deen always very disagreeable to me ; for the 
greatest pain I can su£r, is the being talked to, 
Bod being stared at. It is for this reason likewise, 
that I keq[> my complexion and dress as very great 
tecrets; though it is not impossible but I may 
nake discoveries of botli in the progress of the work 
I iiave undertaken. 

After having been thus particular upon myself, I 
shall in to-morrow's paper give an account of those 
gentlemen viho are concemtd with me m \baft ^qiAl\ 
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for, as I have before intimated, a plan of it is ] 
and concerted (as all other matters of importa 
are) in a club. However, as my friends have 
gaged me to stand in the front, those who hav< 
mind to correspond with me, may direct their letl 
to the Spectator, at Mr. Buckley's, in Little Brits 
For I must further acquaint the reader, that thoi 
our club meets only on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
have appointed a committee to sit every night 
the inspection of all such papers as may contrib 
lo the advancement of the public weaL C 
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•Ast alii sex 



Et plureSf uno conclamant ore^" 

JUV. Sat vH. lOr. 

Six more at least join their consenting voice. 

The first of our society is a gentleman of Mi 
cestershire, of an ancient descent, a baronet, 
name Sir Roger de Coverley. His great gra 
father was inventor of that famous country-da 
which is called after him. Ail who know that si 
are very well acquainted with tlie parts and m< 
of Sir Koger. He is a gentleman that is very sir 
lar in his behaviour, but his singularities proc 
from his good sense, and are contradictions to 
manners of the world, only as he thinks the worli 
in the wrong. However, this humour creates hin 
enemies, for he does nothing with sourness or o1 
mcy; and his being uncoo&ied to modes and foi 
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makes him but the readier and more capable to 
please and oblige all who know him. When he 
18 in town, he Uves in Soho-square*. It is said, he 
keeps himself a bachelor by reason he was crossed 
m love by a perverse beautiful widow of the next 
county to him. Before this disappointment. Sir 
Roger was what you call a fine gentleman, had often 
loppefl with my Lord Rochester and Sir George Ethe- 
rege, fought a duel upon his first coming to town, 
uid kicked bully Dawsonf in a public coffee-house 
for calling him youngster. But being ill-used by 
the above-mentioned widow, he was very serious 
for a year and a half; and though, his temper being 
naturally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew care- 
less of himself, and nevtr dressed siflerwards. lie 
continues to wear a coat and doublet of the same 
cat that were in fashion at the time of liis repulse, 
which, in his -merry humours, he tells us, has been 
in and out twelve times since he fn^t wore it. It is 
said Sir Roger grew humble in his desires af^er he 
Imd forgot his cruel beauty, insomuch that it is re- 
ported he has frequently ofiended in point of chas- 
tity with be^ars and gypsies : but this is looked 
upon, by hb nieuds, rather as matter of raillery than 
(rath. He. is now in his fifty-si?^th year, cheerful, 
gay, and hearty ; keeps a good house both in town 
ind country ; a great lover of mankind ; but there 
is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour, that he it 
rather beloved than esteemed. 

His tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, 
all the young women profess love to him, and the 
young men are glad of his company. When he 



* At that time the gentcdest part of the town. 

t This fellow was a noted sharper, swaggerer, and dcbau* 
chee about town, at the time here pointed out ; he was weli 
)aiowB in Black Ritnaad its then inAiMfitt ^pta^M^oa^ 

you VI, B 
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comes into a house he calls the servants by their 
names, and talks all the way up stairs to a visit I 
must not omit, tliat Sir Roger is a justice of the quo- 
rum ; that he fills the chair at a quarter-session with 
great abilities, and three months ago gained uni- 
versal aj^lause, by explaining a passage in the 
game^ct. 

The gentleman next in esteem and authoiily 
among us b another bachelor, who is a member of 
the Inner Temple, a man of great probity, wit, and 
understanding ; but he has chosen his place of resi- 
dence rather to obey the direction of an old httmoH^ 
!9ome fether, than m pursuit of his own inclinatiooSi 
He was placed there to study the laws of the land, and 
is the most learned of any of the house in those of 
the stage. Aristotle and Longiuus are much better 
understood by him than Littleton or Coke. The 
lather sends up every post questions relating to mar- 
riage-articles, leases and tenures, in the neighbour- 
hood ; all which questions he agrees with an atto^ 
ney to answer and take care of in the lump. He is 
studying tlie passions tliemselves when he should 
be enquiring into the debates among men which 
arise from tliem. He knows the argument of each 
of the orations of Demosthenes and TuUy, but not 
one case in the reports of our own courts. No one 
ever took him for a fool ; but none, except his inti- 
mate friends, know he has a great deal of wit. This 
turn makes him at once both disinterested and 
agreeable. As few of his thoughts are drawn from 
business, they are most of them fit for conversation. 
His taste for books is a little too just for the age he 
lives iu ; he has read all, but approves of very few. 
His familiarity witli the customs, manners, actions, 
and writings of the ancients, makes him a very deli- 
cate observer of what occurs to him in the present 
world. He is an enoeWent cn&c, vd.^ >kdt \amA of 
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the play is hb honr of business ; exactly at five he 
passes through New-Imi, crosses throiigli Russel- 
court, and takes a turn at Will's till the play begins ; 
he has his slioes rubbed and his perriwiff powaered 
at the barber^s as you go into the Hose. It b tor the 
good of the audience when he is at a play, for the 
actors have an ambition to please him. 

Hie person of next consideration is Sir Andrew 
Freeport» a merchant of great eminence in the city 
of London. A person of indeialigable industry, 
itrong reason, and great experience. His notions 
of trade are noble and generous, and (as every rich 
man has usually some sly way of jesting, which 
would make no great tigure were he not a rich 
man) he calls the sea the British Common. He is 

attainted with commerce in all its parts, and will 
you that it is a stupid and barbarous way to 
extend dominion by arms ; for true power is to be 
got by arts and incfustiy. He will often argue, that 
i this part of our trade were well cultivated, we 
Aonld gain from one nation ; and if another, from 
another. I have heard him prove, that diligence 
Bakes more lasting acquisitions than valour, and 
that sloth has ruined more nations than the sword. 
He abounds in several frugal maxims, amongst 
which the greatest favourite is, ' A penny saved is 
a penny got/ A general trader of good sense is 
pleasanter company than a general scholar ; and Sir 
Andrew havhig a natural unaffected eloquence, the 
penpicuity of his discourse gives the same pleasure 
that wit would in another man. He has made his 
fortune himself; and says that England may be 
richer than other kingdoms, by as plain methods as 
he himself is richer than other men ; tlioueh at tlie 
same time I can say tliis of him, that there is not a 
poiot m the compass, but blows home a ship in which 
be is an owner. 
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Nett to Sir Andrew in the dub-rbom rits Captain 
Sentry*, a gentleman of great courage, ^ood uo- 
derstandingy but invincible modesty. He n one of 
those that deserve very well« but are very awkwanl 
at putting their talents within tlie observation of 
such as should take notice of them. He was sone 
years a captab, and behaved himself with grett 
gallantry in several engagements and at several 
sieges ; but having a smaU estate of hn own, and 
behi^ next heir to Sir Roger, he has (juitted a w^ 
of hfe in which no man can rise sutably to im 
merit, who b not sometliing of a courtier at well 
as a soldier. I have heard him <^en lament, that 
in a profession where merit is placed in so conspi- 
cuous a view, impudence should get the better of 
modesty. When he has talked to this purpose, I 
never heard' him make a sour expression, but 
frankly confess that he left the worid, because be 
was not fit for it. A strict honesty and an even 
regular behaviour, are in themselves obstacles to 
him that must press through crowds, who endea- 
vour at the same end with himself, the favour of a 
commander. He will however in his way of talk 
excuse generals, for not disposing according to 
men's desert, or enquiring into it ; for, says he, that 
great man who has a mind to help me, has as many 
to break through to come at me, as I have to come 
at liira : therefore he will conclude, that the man who 
would make a figure, especially in a military way, 
must get over all false modesty, and assist his patron 
against the importunity of other pretenders, by a 
proper assurance in his own vindication. He says 
it is a civil cowardice to be backward in asserting 

* It has been said, tliat the real person alluded to under 
thw name was C. Kempenfelt, father of tlic Admiral Kempen- 
felt wlio deplorably lost bis life, when the Koyal Greor|^ of 100 
ffiins sunk at .Spithead, Aug. ^9, 1T^%. 
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what you ought to expect, as it is a military fear 
to be slow in attacking when it is your duty. With 
this candour does the gentleman speak of himself 
and others. The same frankness runs through all 
his conversation. The military part of his life has 
furnished him with many adventures, in the rela- 
tion of which he is very agreeable to the company ; 
for he is never overbearing, though accustomed to 
command men in the utmost degree below him ; nor 
e?er too obsequious, from an habit of obeying men 
k^y above him. 

But that our society may not appear a set of hii> 
nourists, unacquainted with the gallantries and 
pleasures of the age, we have amongst us the gallant 
Will Honeycomb*, a gentleman who, according to 
Ins years should be in tlie decline of his life, but 
having ever been ver}' careful of his person, and 
ahvays had a very easy fortune, time has ma<le but 
very little impression, either by wrinkles on his fore- 
liesMl, or traces on his brain. His person is well 
tamed, and of a good height. He is very ready at 
that sort of discourse with which men usually en- 
tertain women. He has all his life dressed very well, 
uid remembers habits as otliers do men. He can 
smile when one speaks to him, and laughs easily. 
He knows the history of every mode, and can in- 
form you from which of the French king^s wenches, 
our wives and daughters had this manner of curling 
their hair, that way of placing their hoods ; whose 
firailty was covered by such a sort of petticoat, and 
whose vanity to shew her foot made that part of the 
dress so short in such a year. In a word, all his 
conversation and knowledge has been m the female 
world. As other men of nis age will take notice to 

* It has been nid that a Colonel CleUmd was supposed to 
brt ihN» <fl» rmipenoa al/oded to under ttds^kmsM^n* 
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yim wkit Mch a'miiiHter wd qpM m 
an occMoOy hs will tell yoa, i<b«D,i 
Ifoitttaoiitfa dftoced at cooft, aoi;^ a «^ 
niittiaiy another was taken witii Jhiai a 
hktvbi^intlie'nuk. In all tkew in 
twniy be has ever about the same tin 
kind |^ance» or a blow of a Ifan £ron son 
beaiBty, nedier of the present Lord Sn 
yon speak of a yonng commoner that 
thng in the boiMe, & starts up, * H* 
UoM in his Teins, Tom Mirable. b^ 
roguecheatedniein that^affiur; that y 
mother used me nme like a dog than s 
ever made advances to/ This ymj of ta 
very much enlivens the oonvemtion am 
more sedate tnn^; and I find there is no 
conmaigri bnt mysetf, who rardy qpeal 
speaks oc him as of that sort of man, wl 
called a well bed fine gentleman. To 
character, where women are not concen 
honest worthy man. 

I cannot tell whether I am to accoun 
I am next to speak of, as one of our c 
he visits us but seldom, but wheu he do 
every man else a new enjoyment of hii 
a dergynuuiy a very philosophic man, 
learning, gr^ sanctity of life, and the 
good breraii^. He has the misfortune 
very weak constitution, and consequ 
acoc^ of sucbwies and business as pt 
his function would oblige him. to ; he 
among divines what a cnamber-counsell 
hnmrs.. The probi^ of his mind, and 
of bis life, create him followers, as be 
or loud advances others. He seldom ii 
subject he tpeaia upon ; but we are so 
jem, IbBt he .obaerves iihiea bft u ai 
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ei rnestness to have him fell on some divine topic 
wfaidi he always treats with much authority, as one 
wlio has no interest in this world, as one who is 
hjKrtening to the object of ail his wishes, and con- 
*. coves hope from his decays and infirmities. These 
aremy oitlinary companions. R. 
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' Et quoi qtugque feH studio devinctus adharet, 

^' Aut qtubu8 in relnu muUUm sumus ante morati, 

i' Atque in fiid ratione fmxt contenta magis mens, 

■^. In somms eadem plerumque vidanur oMre. 

LUCJl. I. W. 959. 



-What studies please, what most delight, 



And fill men's thoughts, they dream them o'er at night. 

CREECH. 

In one of my rambles, or rather speculations, I 
looked into the ^reat liall, where the bank is kept, 
and was not a httle pleased to see the directors, 
secretaries, and clerks, with all the other members 
of that wealthy corporation, ranged in their several 
stations, according to tbeparts they act, in that just 
and regular oeconomy. This revived iu my memory 
tile many discourses which I had both read and 
lieard, concerning the decay of public credit, with 
the methods of restoring it, and which, in my opi- 
nion, have always been defective, because they have 
always been made with an eye to separate interests, 
and party princijpJes. 
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The thoughts of the day gave luy mmd eiiq>lop(ient 
for the whole ni^t, so that I rell insensibly into a 
kmd of methodical dream, wliich disposed all my coo- 
templations into a vision or allegory, or what else the 
reaner shall please to call it. 

]\Iethought I returned to the great hall, where I 
had been the morning before, but to my surprise, 
instead of the company that I left there, I saw, to- 
lyards the upper end of the hall, a beautiful virgin, 
seated on a throne of gold. Her name (as they told 
me) was Public Credit. The walls, instead of being 
adorned with pictures and maps, were hung with 
many acts of parliament written in golden letters. 
At the upper end of the hall was the magna charts, 
with the act of uniformity on the right hand, and the 
act of toleration on the left. At the lower end of 
the hall was the act of settlement, which was placed 
full in tlie eye of the virgin that sat upon the throne. 
Both the sides of the hall were covered with such 
acts of parliament as had been made for the esta- 
blishment of public funds. The lady seemed to set 
an unspeakable value upon these several pieces of 
furniture, insomuch that she often refreshed her eve 
with them, and often smiled with a secret pleasure, 
as she looked upon them ; but, at the same time, 
shewed a very particular uneasiness, if she saw any 
thing approaching that might hurt them. She ap- 
peared, indeed, infinitely timorous in all her beha- 
viour : and whether it was from the delicacy of her 
constitution, or that she was troubled with vapours, 
as I was afterwards told by one, who I found was 
none of her well-wishers, she changed colour, and 
startled at every thing she heard. She was likewise 
(as I afterwards found) a greater valetudinarian 
than anv I had ever met with, even in her own sex, 
and subject to such momentary consumptions, that 
in the hviukling of an e^e, s)^e ^xovM i&yL ^Nvay 
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om the mtnt florid compiexioo, and most healthfiil 
ite of body, and wither into a skeleton. Her 
£Overies were often as sudden as her decays, inso- 
luch that she would revive in a moment out of 
wasting distemper, into a habit of the highest health 
mI vigour. 

I had very soon an opportunity of observing these 
uick turns and changes in her constitution. There 
It at her feet a couple of secretaries, w1k> received 
lery hour letters from all parts of the world, which 
lie one or the other of tliem was per])etually read- 
]g to her ; and according to the news she heard, to 
vhich she was exceedingly attentive, she changed 
olonr, and discovered many symptoms of health or 
ickness. 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of bags 
f money, which were piled upon one another so 
ligh that they touched the ceiling. The floor on 
ler right hand, and on her left, was covered with 
ast sums of gold that rose up in pyramids on either 
ide of her. But this I did not so much wonder at, 
rhen I heard, upon enquiry, that she had the same 
irtue in her touch, which the poets tell us a Lydian 
ing was formerly possessed of : and tliat she could 
ODvert whatever she pleased into that precious 
netal. 

After a little dizziness, and confused hurry of 
hou^t, which a man often meets with in a dream, 
Mthought the hall was alarmed, the doors flew 
>pen, and there entered half a dozen of the most 
udeous phantoms that I had ever seen (even in a 
Iream) before tliat time. They came in two by 
wo, though matched in the most dissociable man- 
ler, and mingled together in a kind of dance. It 
voald be tedious to describe their habits and per- 
•ODS, for which reason I shall only inform my reader, 
hat the £nt couple were Tynimy and ^swc^^^ 
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tte ieeona ivm Kgoixj wbA Atliili, An 4M 
Octtnu of t oomkiiioiiwcaltli, ud m ympg ■» 
ibwit tuiuitj-two TOttv of agif*y ivhooi MUe^ 1 1 
Ml leun* He hiid ft fivont iii'Ui i%ht I 
«Mdi in tile danoe he <^keii bmMhM it * 
of KttkneDt ; and a cituECDy who stood hjr 
w Myq e d n my car» that be nw a ■p oa g e « 
kftbttidt* Tm dance of so manj jonng Ml 
totttBKinlBhid i»f the son, moon, and <ara,hi 
Seheanal, Aat danoed togethtf ftr no otter 
but to ed^Me one another. 

The MMler will easily tojqpose, by what baa I 
bdbie said, that the My on the throne-' woiridi I 
bccB lAnost ft%htcd to distraction^ bad sbe seM 
any one of these qiecties ; what then most hate I 
her condiiibil nAca sbe saw thm all m abwifyi' 
fldoted and died away at the dght 

• 

Nee wgwTy €t vkreSf et ftut nutdd tiaaptaeebaHt; 
Nee cwrpm remnanet ' 

OVID, MET. Hi. 491. 



•Her ipirits fiiint. 



Her bloomiog cheeks assume a pallid teuit, 
And scarce Iwr Ibrm remains.' 

There was as great a diange in the hill of moi 
bees, and the h^ips of money, the fbrmer shrini 
and felling into so many empty bags, that I now fo 
noTaboTe a tenth part of them had been filled y 
money. 

The rest that took iq> the same space^ and m 
the same figure, as the bags that were really ^ 
with money, had been blown up with air, and ca 

* James Stuart, the pretended Prince of Wales, bom J 
10,1688. See Tat No. 187. 
^ 9b wye ont 1^ nutiDttal i«bt^ 
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> my memoiy the bags full of wind, which Homer 
s iiSy his hero received as a present from iEolus. 
e great heaps of gold on eitlier side tlie throne, 
IT mpeaied to be only heaps of paper, or little 
!s of notched sticks, bound up together in bundles, 
s Bath faggots. 

WkBst I was lamenting this sudden desolation that 
I been made before me, the whole scene vanished, 
the room of the frightful spectres, there now en- 
ed a second dance of apparitions very agreeably 
tched together, and made up of very amiable phau- 
■B« Tlie first jKiir was Liberty with Monarchy at 
r ri^t hand. The second was Moderation leading 
Refagion ; and the third a person whom I had never 
a*, with the Genius of Great Britain. At the fiiii 
trance the lady revived, the bags jswelled to their 
mer bulk, the pile of faggots and heaps of paper 
inged into pyramids of guineas : and for my own 
rt I was so transported with joy, that I awaked, 
)iigh I must confess I would fain nave fallen asleep 
lin to have closed my vision, if I could have done 

C. 

* The Elector of Hanover, afterwards George L 
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Il01t.fl8at. 
Ooe of lUMXMiuiiMm lUeiiee and raH^rrer 

AK author when he iint appean in t 
▼eiy apt to brieve H has aonung to tfak 
P CT TO f m a uces. ~ With a cood ahara of t 
Vkf heart; I made it Diy business tliese tl 
Krten after nly^ own rome; mod as I ha? 
met with ciixmmstances which did not < 
1 have been encoontered b^ others, wl 
mudi mortification. It is mcredible U 
empty I have in this time observed som 
species to be, what mere blanks they an 
first come abroad in the morning, how 
are at a stand, until the^ are set a-going b 
graph m a new^per. 

Such persons are very acceptable to a y< 
for they desire no more in any thing bv 
to be agreeably. If I found consolis 
such, I ivas as much disquieted by the i 
Others. Thesie are mortals who have a ci 
sity without power of reflection, and pei 
pers likp spectators rather than readers. 
so little pleasure ip enquiries th^t so pe 
ourselves, (it being the worst way in tl 
fiime, to be too anxious about it) that up< 
1 resolved for the future, to go on in ] 
j^y; and vrithout too much fear or hm 
jpfiqlfieff of reputatiicm^ 



^ 
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j of my actioiiSy but very negligent of the consequences 
• of them. 

It b an endless and frivoloits pursuit to act by 

toy other rule, than the care of 8atisfyin|v our own 

minds in wliat we do. One would tliink a silent 

man, who concerned himself with no one brcatliinc:, 

should be very little liable to misrepresentations; 

and yet I remember T was ohce taken up for a .Jesuit, 

for no otlier reason but my profound taciturnity. It 

is from this misfbrtHne, that to l>e out of harm's way, 

I have ever since aftected crowds. He who comes 

ioto assemblies only to gratify his ciiriositv, and not 

to make a figure, enjoys tlie pleasures of retirement 

■ a more exquisite degree, than he possibly could 

k his closet ; the lover, the ambitious, and the miser, 

F ne followed thither by a worse crowd than any they 

:^ cm withdraw from. To be exempt from the pas- 

■i Mos widi which others are tormented, is the only 

v^ pleasing solitude. I can very justly say with the 

^ ancient tage, ^ I am never less alone than when 

^ As I am insignificant to tlie company in public 
r phoes, and as it is visible I do not come thither as 

most do, to shew myself, I gratify the vanity of all 
k w^ pretend to make an appearance, and have often 
r tt kind looks from well-dressed gentlemen and lar 
of dies, as m poet would bestow upon one of his au- 

dienee. There are so manv gratifications attend 
9 this pablic tort of obscurity, that some httle distastes 
P I dauy receive have lost their anguish ; and I dki Uie 
t other day, without the least displeasure, overhear 
; one say of me, * that strange fellow ;' and another an- 
j iwer, * I have known the fellow's face these twelve 
i T^ftn^ wid 80 most you ; but 1 believe you are the 
i nrst ever asked who he was.' There are, I must 
R confess, many to whom my person is as well known 
;; 11 that of Aebr nearest relations, ¥rbo gcv^ ti!ba\ii« 
rpL. v/. c 
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selves no farther trouble about calling me by my 
name or quality, but speak of me very currently by 
the a|)peUatiou of Mr. What-d'ye-call-nim. 

To. make up for these trivial disadvantages, I have 
the highest satisfaction of beholding all nature with 
an unprejudiced eye ; and having nothing to do with 
men's passions or interests, I can^ with the greater 
sagacity, consider their t«lents, manners, failings, and 
merits. 

It is remarkable, that those v/ho want any one 
sense, possess tlie others with greater force and vi- 
vacity. Thus my want of, or rather resignation of 
speech, gives me all the advantages of a dumb man. 
I have, methinks, a more than ordinary penetratioo 
in seeing ; and flatter myself that I h^ve looked into 
the highest and lowest of mankind, and made shrewd 
guesses, without being admitted to their conversa- 
tion, at the inmost thoughts and reflections of all 
whom I behold. It is from hence that good or illr 
fortune lias no manner of force towards affecting my 
judgment. I see men flourishing in courts, and 
languishing in jails, witliout behig prejudiced^ from 
their circumstances, to their favour or disadvantage; 
but from their iuward manner of bearing their con- 
dition, often pity the prosperous, and admire the un- 
happy. 

Those who converse with the dumb, know from 
the turn of their eyes, and the changes of their coun- 
tenance, their sentiments of tiic objects before them. 
I have mdulged my silence to such an extravagance, 
that the few who are intimate with me, answer my 
smiles with concurrent sentences, and argue to the 
very point I shaked my head at, without my speak- 
ing. Will Honeycomb was very entertaining the 
other night at a play, to a gentleman who sat on his 
right hand, wliile I was at his left. The gentleman 
believed Will was talking to himself, when upon my 
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looking with great approbation at a young thing in 
I box before us, he said, ' I am quite of another opi- 
nioD. She has, I will allow, a very pleasing aspect, 
but, methinlis, that simplicity in her countenance 
is ntiier childnh tlian innocent/ When I observed 
her a second time, he said, ^ I grant her dress is very 
becoming, but perhaps the merit of that choice is 
einng'to her mother ; for though,' continued he, * I 
illow a beauty to be as much to be commended for 
the elegance of her dress, as a wit for that of his Ian- 
fOBge ; yet if she has stolen the colour of her ribbands 
mm another, or liad advice about her trimmings, I 
Adl not allow her the praise of dress, any more than 
I ivonld call a plagiary an autlior/ When I threw 
wn eye towards the next woman to her, W^ill spoke 
what I looked, according to his romantic imagination, 
b the following maimer : 

* Behold you who dare, tliat charming virgin ; 
behold the beauty of her person chastised by the 
Uooence of her thoughts. Chastity, good-nature, 
ad afiabiUty, are the graces that play in her coun- 
tenance ; she knows she is handsome, but she knows 
die is good. Conscious beauty adorned with con- 
Kious virtue ! What a spirit is there in those eyes ! 
What a bloom in tliat person ! How is the whole 
woman expressed in her appearance ! Her air has 
the beauty of motion, and her look the force of lan- 
gwge/ 

It was prudence to turn away my eyes from this 
object, and tlierefore I turned them to the thought- 
kn creatures who make up the lump of that sex, and 
move a knowing eye no more tliah the portraiture of 
insignificant people by ordinary painters, which arc 
Imt pictures of pictures. 

Thus the working of my own mind is the general 
entertainment of my life ; I never enter into the 
commerce of discourse with any but my pax^ic^^x 
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irieiidty and not in public even with tfaem. Sue 
an habit has perhaps raised in me uncommon leflec 
tions; but this eflect I cannot communicate but b; 
my writings. As my pleasures are almost wholly coii 
fined to tiiose of the sight, I take it for a peculia 
happiness that I have always had an easy and familia 
admittance to the fair sex. If I never praised or flal 
tered^ I never beUed or contradicted tliem. As thes 
compose half the world, and are, by the just con 
plairance and gallantry of our nation, the more powei 
nil part of our people, I shall dedicate a consineraUf 
share of these my speculations to their service, a» 
ihall lead the young through all the becoming datie 
of virginity, marriage, and widowhood. When it is i 
woman's day, ui my works, I shall endeavour at a styl 
and air suitable to their understanding. When I sa; 
tliis, I must be understood to mean, tliat I shall no 
lower but exalt the subjects I treat upon. Discours( 
for their entertainment, is not to be debased but re 
fined. A man may appear learned without talkiof 
sentences, as in his ordinary gesture he discovers h( 
can dance, though he does not cut capers. In i 
word, I shall take it for the greatest glory of m} 
work, if among reasonable women this paper may fur 
nish teartable talk. In order to it, I shall treat oi 
matters which relate to females, as they are conceme< 
to approach or fly from the otiier sex, or as they an 
tied to tliem by blood, interest, or affection. Upoi 
tb's occasion I think it but reasonable to declare, tha 
whatever skill I may have in speculation, I shall neve 
betray what the eyes of lovers say to eacli other in m; 
presence. At the same time 1 shall not tliink mysel 
obtiged by tliis promise to conceal any false protes 
tations which I observe made by glances in publi* 
assemblies; but endeavour to make both sexes ap 
pear in their conduct what they are in their hearts 
By tim means, love, duiin^ \!iLi& ^m^ of \n.^ s^cula 
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OS, diall be carried on with tlie same sincerity as 
y other affair of less consideration. As this is the 
eatest concern, men shall be from henceforth liable 
the greatest reproach for misbehaviour in it. 
ilsefaood in love sliall hereafter bear a blacker as- 
ct than infideUty in friendship, or villany in busi- 
S8. For this great and good end, all breadies 
ainst that noble passion, the cement of society, shall 
I severely examined. But this, and all other mat- 
is loosely hinted at now, aud in my former [(capers, 
all have their proper place in my following dis- 
mrses. The present writing is only to admonbh the 
Olid, that th^ shall not tind me an idle but a busy 
pectator. R. 
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Speetatvm admiasi risum teneatia? 

UOR. Art Poet ver. S. 

Admitted to the sight, would you not laagh P 

N opera may be allowed to be extravagantly lavish 
its decorations, as its only design is to gratify tlie 
uses, and keep up an indolent attention in the 
idiaice. Common sense however requires, that 
ere should be nothing in the scenes and machines, 
nch may £q)pear childish and absurd. How 
mid the wits of King Charles's time have lau^ied, 
have seen Nicolini exposed to a tempest in robes 
ermine, and sailing in an open boat upon a sea of 
sleboard ? What a field of raillery would tliey 
ve been }ed into, had ibey beeu eateitauM^ VvScv 

€2 
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painted dragons spitting ^^dfire, cDdumted chaiisti ii 
drawn by Rianders mares, and real cascades in artii- jfi 
cial landscapes ? A little skill in criticism would infinrn 
118^ tliat shadows and realities ought not to be mixed 
together in die same piece ; and mat the scenes whidi 
are designed as the representations of nature should 
be filled with resemblances, and not with the thmgi 
themsehcs. If one would represent a wide dnia- 
paign country filled with herds and flocka it would be 
ridiculous to draw the countnr only upon the sceDO, ii 
and to crowd several parts of the stape with sheep ; 
and oxen. This is jcNuing together mconsistencki^ f 
and making the decoration partly real,- and ptt^ 
imaginary. I would recommend what I have hen 
said, to the directors, as well as to the admireis of 
our modem opera. 

As I was walking in the streets about a fbrtm^ 
ago, I saw an ordinary fellow carrying a cage fiill of b 
littie birds upon his shoulder ; and, as I was won* i 
dering with myself what use he would put them to, - 
he was met very luckily by an acquaintance, who 
had the same curiosity. Upon his asking what he 
had upon his shoulder, he told him that he had been 
buying sparrows for the opera. ' Sparrows for the 
opera,' says his friend, licking his Hps, * what, are they 
to be roasted?' — *No, no,' says the other, 'they are 
to enter towards the end of the first act, and to fly 
about the stage.' 

This strange dialogue awakened my curiosity so 
iar, that I immediately bought the opera, by which 
means I perceived the sparrows were to act the part 
of singing birds in a delightful grove ; though upon 
a nearer mquiry I found the sparrows put the same 
trick upon the audience, that Sir Martin Mar-all* 

* A comedy by J. Diydcn, borrowed firom QuJBaultVAawal 
Mitcntp, and the Etoiii^ of ^AaAjlvk^. 
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pnctised «pon his mistress : for though they flew in 
sight, the music proceeded from a concert of flage- 
kifl and bird-calls, which were planted behind the 
aoenes. At the same time I made this discovery, I 
feimd by the discourse of the actors, that there were 
great designs on foot for the improvement of the 
opera ; that it had been proposed to break down a 
4NUt of the wall, and to surprise the audience with a 
party of an hundred horse, and tliat there was ac- 
toaliy a project of bringing the New-river into the 
lioiise, to be employed m jetteaas and water-works. 
This project, as I have since heard, b postponed till 
the summer season ; when it is thought the coolness 
that proceeds from fountains and cascades will be 
* more acceptable and refreshing to people of quality. 
; h the mean time, to find out a more agreeable en- 
tertainment for the winter-season, the opera of 
i Rmaido is filled with thunder and lightning, illumi- 
ntions and fiore- works ; which the audience may look 
upon without catchmg cold, and indeed virithout much 
dai^r of being burnt ; for there are several enginet 
filled with water, and ready to play at a minute's wam- 
^ )Bg, in case any such accident should happen. How- 
k cier, as I have a very great friendship for the owner 
iP^ of this theatre, I hope uiat he has been wise enough 
jg- to nsure his house before he would let this opera be 
r acted m it. 

It is no wonder, that those scenes should be very 
s iwprising, which were contrived by two poets of 
icj liferent nations, and raised by two ma^ians of 
t <iiiferent sexes. Armida (as we are told m the ar^ 
goment) was an Amazonian enchantress, and poor' 
g; Signior Cassani (as we learn from the penons re- 
|! presented) a Christian conjuror (Mago LhristianoJ^ 
1 must confess I am very much puzzled to find how 
d tti Amiuioii should be versed in the black art, or 
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how a good Christian^ for nidi is tiie port of' the iM 
gicnOy should deal with the devil. 
^ To conrider the poet after the ooiyiirofB» I sfari 
give jfoa a taste ot the Italian from the first Hm 
of hisprefiu^: ^ Eecati^ henigno lett^re^w^ 9mt9'4 
poehesert^ eke se hen.nato di noite^ wm iveA rtyfl 
di ten^rty md n far it eonoseere figUo JtAfoih (M 
guMkhe mggie di Pamasse/ ^Behold, gentle readH; 
the birth of a few evenings, which tfaouj^ it be da 
offipring of the night, is not the abortive of daifc 
ness, but will make itself known to be the son oi 
ApoUoy with a certain ray of P&massas/ He afl9 
mids proceeds to call Mynheer Handel the Ol^ 
pheus of onr aee, and to acquaint us, in the saitf 
sublimity of sWfe, that he composed tUsopoa in I 
fortnight Such are the wits to whose tastes we lO 
ambitiously conform ourselves. The truth of it k^ 
the finest writers among the modem Italians exftrai 
thonselves in such a florid form of words, and suck 
tedbus circumlocutions, as are used by none bm 
pedants in our own country ; and at the same time 
fill their writings witii such poor imagmations and 
conceits, as our youths are ashamed of, before tbej 
have been two years at the university. Some ma] 
be apt to think that it is the difference of gemui 
Ivhich produces this difference in the works of the 
two nations ; but to shew that there is nothing ii 
this, if we look into the writings of tiie old Italians, 
such as Cicero and Virgil, we shall find that thi 
English writers, in their way of thinking and ex< 
pressing themselves, resemble those authors mud 
ifiore than the modem Italians pretend to do. And 
as for the poet himself, from whom the dreams ol 
this opera* are taken, I must entirely agree witl 

* Rinaldo, an opera, 8yo. 1711. The plan by Aaron HOI 
tbeltalma words 1^ Slg»Q«iUM&\| «i)jit^m^<&\s) Handeb 
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MoDueur Boileau, that one verse in Vir^ i» wortk 
^ tiie clinquant or tinsel of Tasso. 

But to return to the sparrows : tliere liave been .w 

mukj flights of them let loose in this opera, that it 

11 feared the house will never get rid of tiiem; 

nd that in other plays they may make their entrance 

B very wrong and improper scenes, so as to be seen 

^VDg in a lady's bed-chamber, or perching upon a 

fang's throne; besides the inconveniences which 

tte heads of the audience may sometimes suifer 

ttom them. I am credibly informed, that there was 

once a design of casting into an opera the story 

cf WhittiDgton and his Cat, and that m order to it, 

there had been Eot together a great quantity of 

mice; but Mr. Rich, the proprietor of tlie play- 

lioiiae, very prudently considered that it would be 

impossible for the cat to kill them all, and that con- 

tequeutly the princes of the stage mi^ht be as much 

btested witli mice, as the prince of tlie bland was 

before the cat's arrival upon it; for which reason 

he would not permit it to be acted in his house. 

And indeed 1 cannot blame him: for, as he said 

ytrj well upon that occasion, 1 do not hear that 

my of the performers in our opera pretend to equal 

tte fiunous pied piper*, who made all the mice of 

a great town in Germany follow his music, and by 

tkit means cleared the place of those httlc noxious 

ttnials. 

Before I dismiss this paper, I must inform my 
nader, that I hear there is a treaty on foot between 
London and Wiset (who will be appointed gar- 
deners of the playhouse) to furnish the opera of 
Unaldo and Annida with an orange-grove ; and that 

* June 26, 1284, the ntn and mice by which Hamelen was 
infested, were alhu^d, it is said, by a piper, to a contiguous 
river, in wiiich they were all drowned. 

t London and Woe wer» the Queen's gard^ui it tlafttLXiA% 
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the next time it is acted, the singing-birds will be per- 
sonated by tom-tits, the nndertekers being resolved 
to spare neither pains nor money for the gratificatioB 
of the audience. C. 
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Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte ptoiidtuR, * 

Si jtmenis vehdo non asaurrexerat''^-^''^ ' > 

JUV. Sat xiU. M. ^ 

Twas impions then (so mach was age rever'd) jl 

For youth to keep mar seats when an old man append ig 

m 
I KNOW no evil under the sun so great as the abae ^ 

of the understanding, and yet there is no one viee ^ 

more common. It has difiused itself through both '^ 

sexes, and all qualities of mankind, and there if g 

hardly that person to be found, who is not more cod* ; 

cerned for the reputation of wit and sense, than of - 

honesty and virtue. But tliis unhappy affectation of ^ 

being wise rather than houest, witty than good-natured, 

is tlie source of most of the ill habits of life. Sudi 

false impressions arc owing to the abandoned wntin^p 

of men of wit, and the awkward imitation of the rMt 

of mankind. 

For this reason Sir Roger was saying last night, 

that he was of opinion none but men of fine pailf 

deserve to be hanged. The reflections of such men 

are so delicate upon all occurrences which they are 

concerned iu, that they should be exposed to more 

than ordinary infamy and punishment, for offending 

against such quick admonitions as their own souh 

^ive tbem, and bluntmg the ^\\& ^^<b oC th^ir minds 
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nch a inaiiiier» that tlie^ are no more shocked at 
and foUy than men ot slower capacities. There 

greater monster in being, than a very ill man 
[Teat parts. He lives like a man in a palsy, witli 

side of him dead. While perha^ lie enjoys 
satisiaction of luxnr}', of wealtli, ot ambition, he 
lost the taste of good-will, of friendship, of in- 
ence. Scarecrow, the beggar in Lincoln's-inn- 
1% who disabled liimself in ms right leg, and asks 
» all day to get himself a warm supper and a 

1 at nighty is not half so despicable a wretch, as 
I a man of sense. The beggar has no relish 
ve sensations; he finds rest more agreeable than 
ion; and while he has a warm fire and his 
y, never reflects that he deserves to he whipped, 
ry man who terminates his satisfactions and en- 
nents within the supply of lus own necessities 
passions, is^ says Sir Roger, in my eye, as poor 
igue as Scarecrow. * but,' contmued he, ' for 
Toss of public and private virtue, wc are be- 
len to your men of fine parts forsooth ; it is with 
n oo matter what is done, so it be done with an 

But to nie, who am so wliimsical in a corrupt 
as to act according to nature and reason, a selfish 
^ in jtlie most shinms circumstance and equipage, 
ears in the same condition iiith the fellow above- 
itioned, but more contemptible in proportion to 
It more he robs the public of, and enjoys above 
I. I lay it down therefore for a rule, that the 
>le man is to move together ; tliat every action of 

unportancey is to have a prospect of public 
d: and that the general tendency of our indif- 
nt actions, ought to be agreeable to the dictates 
reason, of religion, of good-breeding; without 
f a man, as I have before hinted, is hoppuig in- 
d cf walking, he is not in his entire and proper 
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While the honest knidit wu iffctts hewtMHf 
faunielf in good flEtaiti, f looked ikilentivdy iMl 
him, which made him, I thoi^t, ooUect his ttUDd i 
little. ' What I'aim at,' says he, <is to tepnmti 
that I am of opinion, to polish onr nndentandiM| 
and n^lect our manners, u o£'att».thfaig8 the bM 
inexcusable. Reasim should govern paasion, bM 
instead of that, you see, it is often subsOTient to it s 
and as nnacconntable as one would think it^ a ' 
man is not always a good man.' This 
is not only the guilt of particular persons, lint 
some times of a whole people ; and perhqia it 
i^ipear upon examin- lion that the most polite 
are the least virtuous. This may be attiibiited 
the foUy of admitting wit and kamaig as merit 
themselves, without oonudeiing the qiplicatiM' 
them. By this means it beoDmes a fnle, nolilj 
much to regard what we do, as how we do it M 
this false teauty will not pass upon men of hoiiHl 
minds, and true taste. Sir Richard BlackoMfi 
says, with as much good sense as virtue^ 'It wt 
mightv shame and dishonour to employ excellat' 
faculties and abundance of wit, to humour wi 
please men in tlieir vices and follies. 'The erdt 
enemy of mankind, notwithstanding his wit and »• 
gelic faculties, is the most odious l^ing in the whA 
creation.' He goes on soon after to say, very gaU' 
rously, that be undertook the writing of his poea 
'to rescue the Muses out of the hands of ravisbeH) 
to restore them to tlieir sweet and chaste mansioo^ 
^d to engage them in an employment suitable ts 
their dignity.' This certainly ought to be the p■^ 
pose of every man who appears in public, and who* 
ever does not proceed upon that foundation, ii^ioo 
his country as fast as he succeeds in his studies 
When modesty ceases to be the chief omamettt si 
me sex^imd iptepity of Vk^ oXto^ tocisiy is npn 
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a wrong basis, and we shall be ever after without 
mles to guide our judgment in what is really be- 
coming and ornamental. Nature and reason direct 
one thing, passion and humour another. To follow 
the dictates of these two latter, is fioing into a road 
that is both endless and intricate ; when we pursue 
the other, our passage is delightful, and what we 
aim at easily attainable. 

I do not doubt but England is at present as po- 
be a nation as any in the world ; but any man who 
thmks, can easily see, that the affectation of being gay 
lod in fashion, has ver\ near eaten up our good sense, 
■id our religion. Is there any thing so just as that 
mode and gallantry sliould be buUt upon exerting 
ounelves in what is pro))er and agreeable to tlie insti- 
tutions of justice and piety among us ? And yet is 
there any thing more common, than that we run in 
perfect contradiction to them ? All which is supported 
Dy no other pretension, than that it b done with what 
we call a good grace. 

Nothing ought to be held laudable or becoming, 
but what nature itself should prom})t us to think so. 
Respect to all kind of superiors is founded, I tliink, 
apon instinct ; and yet what is so ridiculous as age ! 
I make thb abrupt transition to the mention of this 
Tioe more than any otlier, in order to introduce a 
little story, which I think a pretty instance, that 
the most polite age is in danger of being the most 
mous. 

' It happened at Athens, during a public represen- 
tation of^Bome play exhibited in honour of the com- 
monwealth, that an old gentleman came too late for a 
phice suitaUe to liis age and quality. Many of the 
jooDg ff^itlemen who observed the difficulty and cou- 
Quion he was in, made signs to him that they would 
aocommodate him if he came where they sat. The 
gpod man bustied tfan>ii^ the crowd ^uccotdEow;^^ \ 

VOL. VI. I> 
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but when he came to the seats to which he was ii 
vited, the jest was to sit close and expose him^ as h 
stood, out of countenance, to the whole andienoi 
The ^lic went round the Athenian benches. 6i 
on those occasions there were also particuhir plan 
assigned for foreigners. When the good man sknike 
towards the boxes appointed for the Lacedemonian 
that honest people, more virtuous than polite, km 
up all to a man, and with tlie greatest respect recehfe 
him amon^ them. The Athenians being snddenl 
touched with a sense of the Spartan virtue and the 
own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applause ; an 
the old man cried out, '* The Athenians understan 
what is good, but the Lacedemonians practise it" fl 
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Somnia terrores magicoSf miracula, sagas, 
Noctumos lemures, porterUaque Thessala rides? 

HOR. 2 Ep. H. SOS. 

Visions and magic spells, can you despise, 
And laugh at witches, ghosts, and prodigies? 

Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaintanc 
I had the misfortune to tind his whole family vei 
niuch dejected. Upon asking liim the occasion 
it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a stranj 
dream the night before, which they were afraid pc 
tended some misfortune to themselves or to ra 
children. At her coming into the room, I observe 
a settled melancholy in her countenance, which 
should have been troubkd ioT,\»A\ \vo\. \y»L^ {^ 
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wbeDce It proceeded. We were no sooner sat 

. down, but after having looked upon me a little 

I wfafle, * My dear,' says she, turning to her husband, 

I ' vou may now see the stranger that was in the can* 

i die last night.' Soon after this, as they began to 

telk of family afiairs, a little boy at tlie lower end of 

the table told her, that he was to go into join-hand 

M Thursday. * Thursday!' says she, * No, child, 

if it please God, you sliail not begin upon Childer- 

ttMuy; tell your writing-master tliat Friday will 

be soon enougli.' I was reflecting witli myself on 

die oddoess of her fancy, and wondering that any 

body would establish *t as a rule, to lose a day in 

every week. In the midst of these my musings, she 

desired me to reach her a little salt upon the point of 

Mjf knife, which I did in such a trepidation and 

barry of obedience, tliat I let it drop by the way ; at 

whidh she immediately startled, and said it fell to- 

^Vttds her. Upon this I looked very blank; and 

^^Merving the concern of the whole table, began to 

consider myself with some confusion, as a person 

tbathad brought a disaster upon the family. The 

Uy, however, recovering herself after a little space, 

via to her husband with a sigh, ' My dear, misfor- 

tmies never come single.' My friend, I found, acted 

bnt an under part at his table, and being a man of 

i»re good-nature than understanding, thinks himself 

<)bliged to fall in with all the passions and humours of 

kis yoke-fellow. *■ Do not you remember, child,' says 

Ae, 'that the pigeon-house fell the very afternoon 

tbat our careless wench spilt the salt upon the table }' 

'Yesy' flays he, ' my dear, and the next post brought 

man account of the battle of Almanza.' The reader 

o^ guess at the figure I made, after having done all 

duB mischief. I dispatched my dinner as soon as I 

easdd, with my usual taciturnity; when to my utter con- 

hmn, ibelaaj seeing me quitting my kiu[fo«DdL{»Jk> 
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and laying them across one another upon my platei 
desirea me that I would humour her so far as to take '^ 
them out of that figure, and place them side hy side. ^ 
What the absurdity was which I liad committed I did ,_| 
not know, but I suppose there was some traditionaiy J 
superstition in it ; and therefore, in obedience to the "^ 
lady of the house, I disposed of my knife and kA m ^ 
two parallel lines, which is the figure I shall alwajr t^ 
lay them in for tlie future, though I do not know any J 
reascm for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a perm 
has conceived an aversion to him. For my owa 
part, I quickly found, by the ladVs looks, tliat die -^ 
r^aided me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an m^ 
fortunate aq)ect. For which reason I took my kaiiT ^ 
immediately after dinner, and withdrew to my owa. ^ 
lodgings. Upon my return home, I fell into a pco- 
found contemplation on the evib that attend mm ^ 
superstitious follies of mankind ; how they subject 
us to imaginary affiictions, and additional sorrow^ •] 
that do not properly come within our lot. As if the 
natural calamities of life were not sufficient for i^ 
we turn the most indifferent circumstances into 
misfortunes, and suffer as much from triffing acci> 
dents, as from real evils. I have known the shoot* 
ing of a star spoil a night's rest; and have seen a p 
man in love grow pale, uid lose his appetite, upoa I 
the plucking of a merry-thought. A screech-owl it < 
midnight has alarmed a family more than a band of a 
robbers ; nay, the voice of a cricket hath struck 'i 
more terror than the roaring of a lion. There is ^ 
nothing so inconsiderable, which may not appear : 
dreadml to an imagination that is filled with omens 
and prognostics. A rusty nail, or a crooked {Nn, shoot 
up into prodigies. 

1 remember I was once in a misct assemblv, that 
was fiiU of ncnse and mu^ yi>q«ql qh % wosL^qdiwdl 
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old woman unluckily observed tlierc were thirteen 
of 08 in oompaiw. The remark struck a panic ter- 
mr into aevend who were present, insomuch that one 
or two of the ladies were going to leave the room ; 
but a friend of mine taking notice tliat one of our fe- 
Side companions was big vnth child, affirmed there 
weie ibarteen in the room, and that, instead of por- 
tending one of the company should die, it plainly 
ftretora one of them should be bom. Had not my 
fiiend found this expedient to break the omen, I qiies- 
tioo not but half the women in the company would 
hife ftUen sick that very night. 
. An old maid that is troubled with the vapours, 
mdooes infinite disturbances of this kind, among 
■er fiiends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt 
.QlFa great famfly, who is one of these antiquated 
SMilfl, that forebodes and prophesies from one end 
cr Ibe year to the other. She is always seeing ap- 
paritions, and hearing death-watdies ; and was the 
other day almost frighted out of her wits by tlie 
peat liou8e<lo|; that howled in the stable, at a time 
irim she lay ill of the tooth-ach. Such an extra- 
vagant cast of mind engages multitudes of people, 
not only in impertinent terrors, but in supemume- 
laiy duties of life ; and arises from that fear and 
jnonnce which are natural to the soul of man. 
ine horror with which we entertam the thoughts of 
dnth, (or indeed of any future evil) and tlie uncer- 
tuty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind with 
inoamerable apprehensions and suspicions, and cou- 
iei|Qently dispose it to the observation of such 
gnmndless prodigies and predictions. For as it is 
wt chief concern of wise men to retrench the evils of 
£fe by the reasonings of philosophy ; it is the em- 
ptoyment of foob to multiply them by the sentiments 
nf superstition. 
Fot my ownpai% I should be very mudi tto\iXl^a^L 

D 2 
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were I endowed with this dknnmg 
it should inform me truly of eireiy tU 
befkl me. I would not anticipate die : 
happiness, nor feel the weight of any mix 
actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifyiDg niy 
these gloomy presages and terrors of mi 
is» by securing to myself the fnendsh 
tection of that Being who disposes of eve 
vems futurity. He sees, at one view 
thread of my existence, not only that par 
I have already passed through, but that 
forward into all the depths of eternity, 
me down to sleep, I recommend myself 
when I awake, I give myself up to 1 
Amidst all the evils that threaten me, I w 
Um for help, and question not but he wil 
them, or turn them to my advantage, 
know neither the time nor the manner o 
am to die, I am not at all solicitous abou 
I am sure that he knows them both, and 
not ikil to comfort and support me unde 
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At Vewiu obacuro gradieiiies aere sepriiy 
Et mulio nebukt cvrckm Dea fudii andctu^ 
Cernert ne qvis €09- 



1^ VIRG. An. i. 415. 

^ ■ 

n Th^ march obscure, for Yearn kindly shrouds 
A With mists their persons, and involves in cloads* 

It DRYDEN. 

a 

)) I SHALL here communicate to the world a couple 
H ^ letters, which I believe will give the reader as 
1 1 good an entertainment as any that I am able to fur- 

rnsh him with, and tlierefore shall make no apology 

for them: 



< TO THE SPECTATORj ^<r. 

•sir, , 

' I AM one of the directors of the society for 
Ae reformation of manners, and therefore think my- 
Klf a proper person for your correspondence. I have 
thoroughly examined the present state of religion in 
Gieat Bntain, and am able to acquaint you with 
tke predominant vice of every market-town in the 
whole island. I can tell you the progress that vir- 
tue has made in all our cities, boroughs, and corpo- 
lotions; and know as well the evil practices that 
^ committed in Berwick or Exeter, as what is 
done in my own family. In a word, sir, I have, my 
corresponoints in the remotest parts of the nation, 
who send me up punctual accounts from tim^ t» 
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time of all tlie little irregularitieSy that fidl under 
their notice in their several districts and divisions. 

M am no less acquainted with the particular quar- 
ters and regions of this great town, than with the 
difierent parts and distributions of the whole nation. 
I can describe every parish by its impieties, and tin 
tell you in which of our streets lewdness prevails; 
which gaming has taken the possession of, and where 
drunkenness has got the better of them both. Ylba 
I am disposed to raise a fine for the poor, I know the 
lanes and alleys that arc inhabited by common swearen. 
When I would encourage tlie hospital of Brktewell, 
and improve the hempen manu&cture, I am very wdl 
acquainted with all the haunts and resorts of female 
night-walkers. 

' After this short account of myself, I must let joa 
know, that the design of this paper is to give yon 
mformation of a certain irregular assembly, which 
I tliiuk falls very properly under your observatioDi 
especially since the persons it is composed of are 
criminals too considerable for the animadversions of 
our society. I mean, sir, the Midnight Mask, which 
has of late been frequently held in one of the most 
conspicuous parts of the town, and which I hear will 
be continued with additions and improvements : as all 
the ])ersons who compose this lawless assembly are 
masked, we dare not attack any of them in our way, 
lest we should send a woman of quality to Bridewell, 
or a peer of Great Britain to the Counter : besides 
that their numbers are so very great, tliat I am. afraid 
they would be able to rout our whole fraternity, 
though we were accompanied witli our guard of con- 
stables. Both these reasons, which secure them from 
our authority, make them obnoxious to yours; as 
both their disguise and their numbers will give no 
particular person reason to think himself afironted by 
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l( we are rightly iuformed, the rules that are 
Tved by this new society, are wouderfiiUy con- 
d for the advancement of cuckoldom. The 
len either come by themselves, or are kitro- 
id by friends who are obliged to quit them, 
1 their first entrance, to the conversation of any 
f that addresses himself to them. There are 
ral rooms where tlic parties may retire, and, 
[iey please, shew their faces by consent. Whis- 
, squeezes, nods, and embraces, are the inno- 

freedoms of the place* In short, the whole 
pi of this libidinous assembly seems to' termi- 

in assignations and intrigues ; and I hope you 
take effectual methods, by your public advice 

admonitions, to prevent such a promiscuous 
titode of both sexes from meeting together in 
bndesline a manner. I am 

* Your humble servant, 
* and fellow-labourer, 

' T. B.' 

ot long after the perusal of this letter, I received 
heru[x>n the same subject; which, by the date 
style of it, I take to be written by some young 
)lar: 

( SIR, Middle Temple, 1710-11. 

' When a man has been guilty of any vice 
»Uy, I think the best atonement he can make for 
to ¥ram otliers not to fall into the like. In 
r to this I must acquaint you, that some time in 
uary last I went to the Tuesday's masquerade. 
a my first going in I was attacked by half a 
n female quakers, who seemed willing to adopt 
or a brother ; but upon a nearer examination I 
d they were a sisterhood of coquets, disguised 
hat precise habit I was soon aftec taksaoL q»u\. 
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to dance, and, as I fancied, by a woman of D 
quality, for ^e was very tall, and moTed gn u 
As soon as the minuet was over, we ogkd ooe a 
through our masks ; and as I am very well i 
Waller, I repeated to her the four following v( sn 
of his poem to Vandyke : 

^* The heedless lover does not know 
Whose eves they are that wound him so ; 
Bat comounded witli thy art. 
Inquires her name that has his heart." 

' I pronounced these words with such a leaigi 
air that I had some reason to conclude I Ind 
a conquest. She told me that she bopecl nr 
was not akin to mv tongue, and looking upc 
watch, I accidentalfy discovered the figure : of 
ronet on tlie back part of it. I was so t rans| 
with the thought of such an amour, that I plie 
from one room to another with all the g allan 
could invent ; and at length brought th ings 
happy an issue, that she gave me a privi ite ra 
the next day, without page or footman, coa 
equipage. My heart danced in raptures, but 
not lived in this golden dream above t hree 
before I found good reason to wish that I had 
tinned true to my laundress. I have since.- hea 
a very great accident, that this fine lady doc 
live far from Covent-garden, and that I a m n< 
first cully whom she has passed herself u pon 
countess. 

* Thus, sir, you see how I have mistak<m a 
for a Juno ; and if you can make any use o f thi 
venture, for the benefit of tliose who ma}' po 
be as vain young coxcombs as myself, I do 
heartily give you leave. 

* I am, SIR, 
' Your most humble admirei% 
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I desi gp to visit the next masquerade myself, in 
ihe same habit I wore at Grand Cairo ; and till then 
ihaU 8tts| lenA my judgment of this midnight enter- 
Ittnient. C. 

V Lett ere for the Spectator, to be left with Mr. Buckley, 
It fie Dolj 'hio, in little Britain. — SpecU in folio. 
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-— -— — Tigris agit ndndi 4 um tigride pacem 
Per petuaniy taxis inter se a mcetiU ursis, 

JUV. Sat. XV. IM. 

1%! 'T with ticer, bear with bear, yoa*ll lind 
Iki If ^agnes wKuAwe and de Tensive join*d. 

TATE. 

Ian is said to be a soca ible animal, and, as an m- 
feawe «f it, we may obser^ 'e tliat we take all occa- 
wm ao d pretences of foi ming ourselves into those 
ilfle niKtunial assemblies, which are commonly 
■own by the name of clubs. When a set of men 
bd themselves agree in ani - particular, though never 
9 trivial, thev establish U lemselves into a kind of 
Mtenuty » and meet once or twice a week, upon tlic 
oconnt of such a fantast ic resemblance. I know 
. oQOskkrable market-towia, in which there was a 
lab of fi It men, that did not come together (as you 
m well suppose) to entertain one another with 
Mghtliness and wit, but to keep one another in 
mntenamre. The room were the club met was 
iniething of the largest, and had two entrances, 
te one by a door of a moc lerate size, and the other 
f a pair^ folding^oon . If a €aiidttdial^{^xXSi»& 
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•CTqHdMt ehfc w M ' mdw liis cntnuice tfarmigli the « 
finil,lieina looked npm ss unqualified; bat if he <> 
■tud^ in .tbe paaM^ and could not force liii vay ,m 
Umrarii i^ tbe fiddmg-doori were immediatdy tlironn si 
wen (at Vk receptiiNi, and lie vras saluted as a bro- ^ 
tber. I htm beard that tliis club, ibough it con- p 
SBtcd but o( fiftcoi penoiis, weighed above thm ^m 
ton. ■ 

In (^ipoatioQ to Hn. •ociety, tliere sprung op 
anolber conqrawd of scaracrows and ^etetons, whi^ 
b«M TCTf nngre and esrious, did nil they conM 
to tBwart the deagot of tfaeir bulky brethren, wbuD 
tbey tcofeaeiiled at men of itangerous prindj^i 
till at length tbqrinnked them oat of tliefavourof 
the pw)^' and GonwqaeiMy out of the mftmstnej. 
These ractioiia tore tbe cotporatton in pieces for seve- 
ral yean; tiU at leiigdi tbty came to this accommodi- 
tini; that the tiro bailifiofthe town should be anm-* 
ally dioeen out of tbe two clubs ; by which means tk 
pnoc^wl niagi§trates are at this day coupled like nb- 
ma, one ftt and one lean. 

Every one has heard of tlie club, or r^her the 
confederacy, of the Kings. This grand alliance wM 
formed a little after tbe return of King Cliaries tbe 
Second, and admitted bto it men of all qualities mi 
profesdoos, provided th^ agreed in the surname of , 
King, wbid), as they imngiiiefl, sufKcientlv dechind 
the owners of it to he altogellier nntainlea with n- 
publican and anti-monarciiicul principles. 

A christian name has likewise been often used 
a badge of distinclioo, and made the occasimi ofa 
club. That of tbe George's, which used to meettt 
tite a^ of the George on St. George's day, nd 
■wear 'Before George,' is still frc-sb in every <»M^ 
merooiy. 

Tbera are at present, in several parts of this d^, 
wkat tbey call Btreet clubs, inwtiich •l^-'-^-' -•- 
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bitants of the street converse togetlier every night. 

I remember, upon my inquiring after lodgings in 

Ormond-street, the landlord, to reconnnend that 
•oij quarter of the town, told me there was at that time 
h^ a very good club in it ; he also told me, u]>on further 
,>T discourse with him, that two or three noisy'countrv 
tbi 'squues, who were settled there the year before, haci 

considerably sunk tlic price of house-rent ; and tliat 
• ^ the dub (to prevent the like inconveniences for the 
\rr future) had thoughts of taking every house that be- 
(Y«( came vacant into their own hands, till they had found 
^k ^ tenant for it, of a sociable nature and good conver- 
qie; ntion. 

3 The Hum Drum club, of which I was formerly an 
unroithy member, was made up of very honest gcu* 
«•: tlemen of peaceable dispositions, that used to sit 
omS tofiether, smoke tlieir pipes, and say nothing till 
SG^ fflidnight. Ttie Mum club (as I am mformed) is an 
vi iirtitntion of the same nature, and as great an enemy 
to noisCp 

After these two innocent societies, I cannot for- 
bear mentioning a very mischievous one, that was 
erected m the reign of King Charles the Second : I 
:» aean tlie club of Duellists, in which none was to be 
s( idbnitted that had not fought his man. The presi- 
«/ dent of it was said to have killed half a dozen in 
Vf nirie combat ; and as for the otlier members, they 
tcm their seats according to the number of then- 
sbin. There was likewise a side table, for such 
2 tt had only drawn blood, and shewn a laudable am- 
> bition of teking the first opportunity to qualify them- 
selves for the first table. This club, consisting only 
of men of honour,- did not continue long, most of 
the members of it being put to the sword, or hanged, 
a little sifter its institution. 

Our mo<)^^ celebrated dubs are founded upon 
•atnig and danki^g, which are points ^bfti^VKi vwq%\. 

VOL. VI. JJ 
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men agree, and in which the leanied and the illiterate, 
the dull and the airy, the philosopher and the btf 
foon, can all of them bear a part. The Kit-cat* it- 
self is said to have taken its original from a muttc» 
pie. The Beef-«teakt, and October clubs, are oo- 
ther of them averse to eating and drinking, if we 
may form a judgment of them from their re^pecthe 
titles. 

When men are tlius knit together, by a love d 
society, not a spirit of faction, and do not meet to 
censure or annoy those that are absent, but to exjaj 
one another; when they are thus combined for ttar 
own improvement, or for the good of othen,oril 
least to relax themselves from the business of Ae 
day, by an innocent and cheeHiil conversation, then 
maybe something very useful in these little institutioai 
and establbhments. 

I cannot forbear concluding this paper with a 
scheme of laws that 1 met with upon a wall ia i 
little alehouse. How I came thither I may infoni 

* An account of this club, which took its name from Chrh 
topher Cat, the maker of their mutton-pies, has been gi?en ii 
the new edition of theTatler, with notes, ui 6 vols. The pM 
traits of its members were drawn by Kneller, who was biiMel 
one of their number, and all portraits of the same 4^inM*nfti# 
and form, are at this time called kit-cat pictures. The orif 
nal portraits are now the proper^ of William Baker, Esq. t 
whom they came by inheritance from J. Tonson, who was m 
cretary to the club. It was originally formed in Shire^am 
about the time of the trial of tlie seven bishops, for a little fie 
evening conversation, but in Queen Anne's reign compn 
hended above forty noblemen and gentlemen of tlie first ran 
for quality, merit, and fortune, firm friends to the Hanovera 
succession. 

t Of this club, it is said, that Mrs. WofiRlngton, the only w 
man in it, was president; Richard Estcourt, the comedian, w; 
their providore, and as an honourable badge of his office, wo 
a small griduron of gold bung round his neck with a grsen 5i 
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f reader at a more convenient time. These laws 
sre enacted by a knot of artisans and mechanics, 
lo iMed to meet every night ; and as there is some- 
ing in them which gives us a pretty picture of low 
e, I shall transcribe them wond tor word. 

ules to be observed in the Two-penny ciub^ erected 
in this place for the preservation of friendship 
and good neighbourhood. 

I. Every member at his first coming in shall lay 
own bb tWo-pence. ^ 

n. Every member shall fill his pipe out of his 
imbox. 

UI. If any member absents himself he shall for* 
it a penny for the use of the club, unless in case of 
cknesior ^prisonment. 

TV. If any member swears or curses, his neighbour 
m give him a kick upon the shins. 

V. If any member telb stories in the club that are 
ot true, he shall forfeit for every third lie an half- 
mm. 

YI. If any member strikes another wrongfully, he 
idl pay his club for him. 

VII. if any member brings his wife into the club, 
t shall pay ror whatever she drinks or smokes. 

VIII. If any member's wife comes to fetch him 
MM from tlie club, she shall speak to him without 
ledoor. 

DL If any member calk another a cuckold, he shall 
t tnined out of the club. 

X. None shall be admitted into the club that b of 
le same trade with any member of it. 

XI. None of the club shall have his clothes or shoes 
■de or mended, but by a brother member. 

XIL No non-juror shall be capable of being a 
ember. 
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The morality of this little club is guarded by such ^ 
wholesome laws and penalties, that I question not 
but my reader will be as well plcasckl with them, ai '" 
he would have been with the Leges Canvivaies of ' 
Ben Jonson, the regulations of an old Romati dob P 
cited by Lipsius, or the rules of a Symposium in ta ^ 
ancient Greek author. 
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Non aiiter qudm qui adverso vixflumvM lembtuit 
Reimgiis subigit : si brachia forUrendaitf 
Atque iUum in praceps prono rapit alveus omnL 

VIRG. Georg. 1. 101. 

So the boafs brawny crew the current stem. 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream : 
But if they slack their hands, or cease to strive, 
Then down tlie flood with headlong haste they drive. 

DRYDEN. 

It is with much satisfaction that I hear this great 
city inquiring day by day after these my papers, and 
receiving my morning lectures with a becoming se- 
riousness and attention. My publisher tells me, 
that there are already lliree thousand of them distri- 
buted every day : so that if I allow twenty readers 
to every paper, whicli I look upon as a modest 
computation, I may reckon about threescore thou- 
sand disciples in London and Westminster, who I 
hope will take care to distinguish themselves from 
the thoughtless herd of their ignorant and inatten- 
tive brethren. Since I have raised to myself so 
^reat an audience, I ftUall spare no pams to make 
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Ihdr instniction agreeable, and their diversion use- 
ful. For which reasons I shall endeavour to enliven 
morality with wit, and to temper wit with morality, 
that my readers may, if possible, both ways find 
tbeur account in tlie speculation of the day. And to 
the end that their virtue and discretion may not be 
short, transient, intermitting starts of thought, I 
have resolved to refresh their memories from day to 
day, till I have recovered them out of that desperate 
state of vice and folly, into which the age is fallen. 
The mind tliat hes fallow for a single day, sprouts 
up in follies that are only to be killeiii by a constant 
and assiduous culture. It was said of Socrates, that 
he brought philosophy down from heaven, to inha- 
bit among men ; and I sliall be ambitious to hive it 
aid of me, tlmt I have brought philosophy out of 
dosets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell 
in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables, and m coffee- 
houses. 

I would therefore in a very particular manner re- 
commend these my speculations to all well-regulated 
fanilies, that set apart an hour in every mommg for 
tea and bread and butter ; and would earnestly ad- 
rise them for theur good to order this paper to be 
MDCtually served up, and to be looked upon as a part 
if the tea-equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes, that a well-written 
MM^ compared with its rivals and antagonists, is 
be Moses's serpent, that immediately swallowed 
f) and devour^ tiiose of the Egyptians. I shall 
nt be so vain as to think, that where the Spectator 
ppears, the other public prints will vanish ; but 
oaU leave it to my reader's consideration, whether 
t b not much better to be let into the knowledge of 
He's self, than to hear what passes in Muscovy or 
Mand : and to amuse oursdves with such writings 
i laid to tite weamg oat of igDOffDix^ ^{mtasso^ 

S2 
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and pngudioe^ dnh such m iHlunliy'coBdiios trij 
inflaine hatiedip and nudw cnaritiet meconidM 
able. . ' ■■■... 'ij 

In the next phoe I wonld recomniend tUi iMp# 
to the daily pcroial of tlioie flentkn|e& ivlioai I cflh 
not Ud eomider as my gooa brotben tnd aBni^ *' 
mean tbe fiaternity of 9pectaton» who Im in 
woiid without ha?mg any thing to do in k; 
either by the afflooice or their fiirtane8» or ~ 
of their dispositions^ haveno other bosinesi /wiflfej 
the rest of mankind, but to look upon tbenu 
thb chus of men are oompehended all 
tradesmen, titular physicians, fellowB of the. 
society, templan that are not givai to be 
and stfiitesmen that are out of business ; in shbit^ 
one that consideni the worid as a theitte, and 
to fonpn a tq^t judgment of tiiose who are the 
on it. . ' . :■ ^ . 

There is another set of men that I must Iflwwiis 
lav a claim to, whom I have lately «cailed the blanlp 
of society, as being altogether unfurnished with ideas, 
till the business and conversation of the day faM 
supplied them. I have often considered these poor 
souls with an eye of great commiseration, when I 
have heard them askbg the first man they have met 
with, whether there was any news stirring? and by 
that means gathering together materials for thinking. 
These needy persons do not know what to talk <% 
till about twelve o'clock in the morning; for bj 
that time they are pretty ^ood judges of the weather, 
know which way the wmd sits, and whether tbe 
Dutch mail be come in. As they lie at th^ mercy 
of the first man they meet, and are grave or im- 
pertinent all the day ions, according to the notiops 
which they have imbibed in the moming, I would 
earnestly mtreat them not to stir out of tiieir chaa- 
ben till tbqr have read ttna ^gwe^^ taod do \iconiise 
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Q that I will daily instil into them rach sound 
idioksome sentiments, as shall have a good 
ct 00 their conversation for the ensuing twelve 
rs. 

kit there are none to whom this paper will be 
e useful than to the female world. I have often 
ig^t there has not been suificient pains taken iu 
mg out proper employments and diversions for 
£ur ones. Their amusements seem contrived 
diem, rather as they are women^ than as they are 
lonable creatures ; and are more adapted to the 
than to the species. The toilet is their great 
le of business, and the right adjusting of their 
* the principal employment of their lives. The 
mg of a suit of ribbands b reckoned a very good 
ning's work ; and if they . make an excursion to 
lercer's or a tov-shop, so great a fatigue makes 
n unfit for any thing else all the day after. Then: 
•e serious occupations are sowing and embroidery, 
their greatest drudger}' the preparation of jellies 
sweetmeats. Tliis, I say, b the state of ordi- 
f women ; though I know there are multitudes of 
te of a more elevated life and conversation, that 
^ in an exalted sphere of knowledge and virtue, 
: join all the beauties of the mind to the ornaments 
Iress, and inspire a kipd of awe and respect, as 
I as love, into their male beholders. I hope to 
ease the number of these by publishing this daily 
er, which I shall always endeavour to make an 
)cent if not an improving entertainment, and by 
t means at least divert the minds of my female 
lers from greater trifles. At the same time, as I 
lid fain give some finishing touches to those which 
already the most beautiful pieces in human nature, 
lall endeavour to point out all those imperfections 
t are the blemishes, as well as those virtues which 
tfa« embdiishiaeatB of the sex. In tbfe i&sskiv 
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wide, I bope that my mde m^ei%f nb liMi 
80 modi time 60 dirir haiMtty w3i not gradgt ffavdH 
in^ ttmy a quarter of an hour b a diiiy,aii 4li 
pqitr, moe tbqr may <to it without any UDdniioeli 
bnlnieM. - -.''' 

I know several of mv fnewb and wdMmhfll 
are in great pam for me, lot I ahould notbe iMe'# 

& I up the spirit of a pqier whidi I Miff^'wf 
to nnmish efeiy day ; out to make than mnf ^ 
diis paiitKiilar, I will promise them iMMBtf to .gM| 
it o?er as soon as I crow dolL TUs I kuimiwWj 
he matter of great raOleiy to the sbhA 1rii% ^Asl 
will fteqoendy put me In ihimd of my promise/ M 
sirs me to kfq> m^word, iMuiemenBtitkhitf 
tiase to give over, with many odier little pfcasiirti&i 
of the me nature, whidi men of a little 8mait|iM: 
nios eaimot £Mbear tfarowinc out against tbdr bfli! 
fiiendsy whoi they l^ve su^ -ah htrndfe given thmi 
of being witty. But let them rememMr, tint I 
do hereby enter my caveat against this piece if 
raOleiy. C. 
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Dili teiAam conii, vexai cetuura cohmbag. 

juv. Sat.u.(». 

The doves are cenflur'd, while the crows are spai'd. 

Arietta is visited by all persons of both sexei^ 

who have any (Mretence to wit and gallantly. Sheh 

in that tune of life which is neither affieOed vrilk 

ite ibUm of youths or infinoalte f£ «iS^\ vA \ia 
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sation is so mixed with gaiety and prudence, 
le is agreeable both to the old and the young. 
lehaviour is very frank, without being in the 
»]aiiieabic ; as she is out of the track of any 
OS or ambitious pursuits of her own, her visi- 
mtertain her with accounts of themselves very 
wliether thev concern their passions or their 
its* I made her a visit this anemoon, having 
formerly introduced to the honour of her 
intance by my friend Will Honeycomb, who 
"evailed upon her to admit me sometimes into 
ssembly, as a civil inofiensive man. I found 
'4:ompan]ed with one person only, a common- 
talker, who, upon my entrance, arose, and 
a very slight avility sat down again; then* 
g to Arietta, pursuai his discourse, which I 
was upon the old topic of constancy in love, 
'ent on with great fkciUty in repeating what he 
every day of his life ; and with the ornaments 
significant laughs and gestures, enforced his 
lents by quotations out of plays and songs, 
allude to the perjuries of the fair, and the ge- 
levity of women. Methought he strove to 
more than ordinarily ui his tsdkative way, that 
ight insult my silence, and distinguish himself 
e a woman of Arietta's taste and understanding, 
ad often an inclination to interrupt him, but 
find no opportunity, till the larum ceased 
elf, which it did not till he had repeated and 
ered the celebrated story of the Ephesian Ma- 

ietta seemed to regard this piece of raillery as 
utrage done to her sex ; as indeed I have al- 
observed that women, whether out of a nicer 
d to their honour, or what other reason I cannot 
ue more sensibly touched with those general as- 
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penioni wiiidi am cutiqpoikllidBMKyttaB^III 
Dy what 11 nid of lliein. 

Wbeii die bad a little leoover^ .faeisdf fin 
serious ango* sbe was in, sheiefAed 91 tba loll 
amner. . ' • - .1. '1. 

*Si^.wiien I consider liow peifacdj aaw a 
hate said on this satgect is^ and thai Vft ^iUr 

?veg^aiii8 is not qute two fbovsandijeaK 
aumot but tUnk it a piece of pnsonplioiil 
pate it with you : but yoor qnotBtkNU pot i 
v^ui of tfae.ftUe of tbe lion and ifmrnmL. 
nan waBdog with that noble aninnd^ jhewtfd 
k the ostentation of hiunan soperiority* asbs 
man killins a Son* Upon which, die lion Md 
JHStlyy .^ We- lions are none of us painten» el 
milasbew a hundred mbi Jdlled by fions, .ft 
lion killed, by a van." Ton nJen are writtt% aa 
represent us women .as unbecoming as yoo pin 
jQUtt woilu, wfaik we are unaUe to retam tl 
jury. You have twice or tfaiioe observed in 
discourse, that hypocrisy is the very foundati 
our educatiou ; and that an ability to dissembi 
afiections is a professed part of our breeding. ' 
and such other reflections, are sprinkled up 
down the writings of all ages, by authors, who 
behind them memorials of their resentment a 
the scorn of particular women, in invectives ai 
the whole sex. Such a writer, I doubt not 
the celebrated Petronius, who invented the pl< 
aggravations of the frailty of tbe Ephesian lady 
when we consider this question between the ; 
which has been either a point of dispute or n 
ever since there were men and women, let us 
iacts from plain people, and from such as hav 
either ambition or capuaty to embellish their i 
tioiis vrith any beauties of imagiuation. I wa 
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other day amiuing myself with LigDon's Account of 
Barfoadoes ; and, m answer to your well- wrought 
tale, I will ffive you (as it dwells upon my memory) 
oat of that honest traveller, in his iift}-HfUi page, 
the history of Inkle and Yarico. 

•Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty 
years, embarked in the Downs, in the good sliip 
called the Achilles, bound for the West-Indies, on 
the l6thof June, l647> in order to improve his for- 
tniie by trade and merchandize. Our adventurer 
^vas tm third son of an eminent citizen, who had 
taken particular care to instil into his mind an early 
krve of gain, by making him a perfect master of 
mmhers, and cmisequently civing him a quick view 
of loss and advantage, and preventing tlie natuid 
ia^Milses of his passion, by prepossession towards his 
oterests. With a mind thus turned, young Inkle 
had a person every way agreeable, a ruddy vigour in 
Us countenance, strength in his limbs, with nnslets 
of fur hair loosely flowing on his shoulders. It hap- 
pened, in the course of the voyage, that tlie Achilles, 
m some distress, put into a creek on the main of 
America, in search of provisions. Tlie youth, who 
IB the hero of my story, among others went on shore 
on this occasion. From their first landing they 
wa% observed by a party of Indians, who hid 
themselves in the woods for that purpose. The 
English unadvisedly marched a great distance from 
the shore into the country, and were intercepted by 
the natives, who slew the greatest number of them. 
Oar adventurer escaped, among others, by flying 
into a forest. Upon his coming into a remote and 
pathless part of the wood, he threw himself, tir^d 
and breathless, on a little hillock, when an Indian 
maid rushed from a thicket behind him. After the 
first surprise they appeared mutually agreeable to 
each other, Jf the European was V^Vj dcKanfii^ 
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1 dw liiriM, fiatuTes, and wild graces of it 

ed Aneikto; ib* American was no less tain 

, and sliape (if sn Em 

ead to foot. The Indian gn 

. eal of him, and cunsequeri 

&n his preaervattoii. She therefore d 

1 to a cave, where she gave him a dl 

Ut of &iihi, and led him to a stream' 

._. . thint. In tile midst of these good offii 

abe mnitd toiaMtimei play with bis hau-, and del^ 

— *■— — — ''ioii of ita rulour to that of her finga 

■ boHW, then lau^h at him for covel 

eemi, a persou of distinction, 

B to him in a dllTfrent dres^ 

I ihells, bugles, and bedes. i 

I a great many spoils, whichj 
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it aim WW, it 
■becTBtydqr 

dk» moit b«i. 
wewiie bmdbt hi _ 

otber l0f«n Md {resented to her, so that In's a 
WW -1101117 Miomed with all the spotted s' ' 
bewt*, and moot puty-coloured feathers of foi 
wliich that worid aftbrded. To make his codAj 
inent moie tolerable, slie imuld carry liim in tlN 
<lujik of the evening, or by tlie ^vour of moooiiglA 
to unfrequented groves taid solitudes, and bh 
hiJta where to lie down in safety, and sleep anudl 
the falls of waters and melody of nigbtiu^fika. H* 
part was to watch and hold bira awake 10 her tam^ 
tor fear of Iter countrymen, and wake him on ocw 
skills to consult his safety. In this manner did tkf 
lovers pass away tlieir time, till thev had learned s 
language of their own, iu which tne voyager cob 
municated to his mistress, how happy he ^ouM bt 
to have her io his counli^-, where she sbouUI be 
clothed in such silks as bis waistcoat .was made ot, 
and he parried b bouses drawn by horses, withoul 
being exposisd to wbd or weather. All this hf 
prombed her the eqjoymeat of, without such ftan 

md akina at they were X\»te ViTmnAe4 with. JP 
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snder correspondence these lovers lived for 
months, when ITarico, instructed by her lover, 
;red a vessel on the coast, to which she made 
; and m the night, with the utmost joy and 
tion, accompanied him to a ship's crew of his 
jrmen, bound for Barbadoes. When a vessel 
he main arrives in that island, it seems the 
-s cmne down to the shore, where tliere is an 
iate market of the Indians and other slaves, as 
i of horses and oxen. 

> be short, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into 
1 terhtorities, began seriously to reflect upon his 
* time, and to weigh witli himself how many 
iterest of his money he had lost during his stay 
faiico. This thought made the young mau 
;, and careful what account he should be able 
: bis friends of his voyase. Upon which conai- 
o, die prudent ancf irugal young man «old 

to a Barbadian mercluint; notwithstanding 
le poor girl, to incline him to commiserate her 
ou, told him tliat she was with child by liim : 
only made use of that information, to rise in 
naods upon the purdiaser/' 
as so touched with this story (which I think 

be always a counterpart to the Ephesiau Ma- 
hat I left the room with tears in my eyes, which 
lan of Arietta's good sense did, I am sure, take 
nter applause than any compliments I could 
ber. R. 
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Veiere$ aieuu iUn de pulmone revdlo, 

PEllS.8at.«.9e. 

I root th^ old woman from thy tremUing heart. 

At my coming to London, it was some time beCne 
I Gouid settle myself in a house to my liking. I 
was forced to quit my first loddngs, by reason of n 
officious landlady, that would 1^ asidng me eveiy 
morning how I had slept. I then feU into an honnl 
femily, and lived very hap|Miy for above a week; 
when my landlord, who was a jolly good-natored 
man, took it into his head that I wanted company, 
and therefore would frequently come into my cham- 
ber, to keep me from beinjr alone. Tliis I bore for 
two or three days ; but telling me one day that he 
was afraid I was melancholy, I thought it was high 
time for me to be gone, and accordingly took new 
lodgmgs that very night. About a week after, I 
found my jolly landlord, who, as I said before, was 
an honest hearty man, had put me into an adver- 
tisement in the Daily Courant, in the following 
\iK>rds : ^ Whereas a melancholy man left his lodg* 
mgs on Thursday last iu the afternoon, and was af- 
terwards seen going towards Islington : if any one 
can give notice of him to R. B. fishmonger in the 
Strand, he shall be very well rewarded for his pains.' 
As I am the best man in the world to keep my own 
counsel, and my landlord the fishmonger not knowing 
my name, this accident of my life was never ditscoverei' 
to this very day. 
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I am now settled with a widow woman, who has 

great many children, and complies with my hu- 
loar in every tiling. I do not remember tliat we 
ave exchanged a word together these five years ; 
ly cofiee comes into my chamber every morning 
ithout a^ng for it ; if 1 want fire I iK>int to my 
limney, if water to my bason ; upon which my 
ndlady nods, as much as to say, she takes my 
leanmg, and immediately obeys my signals. She 
islikewisemodelledher tamily so well, that when 
»r little boy ofiers to pull me by the coat, or prattle 
I Hiy face, his eldest sister immediately calls liim 
F, and bids him not to disturb tlie gentleman. At 
y £ist entering into the family, 1 was troubled 
tfh tlie civility of tlieir rising up to me every time 
came into the room ; but my landlady observing 
■tupon these occasions I always cried Pish, and 
ent out again, lias forbidden any such ceremony to 
iosed in the house ; so that at present I walk mto 
e kitclien or parlour, without being taken notice 
', or giving any interruption to the business or dis- 
arse of the family. The maid will ask her mis- 
eiB (though I am by) whether the gentleman is 
idy to go to dinner, as the mistress (who is in- 
»d an excellent housewife) scolds at the servants 

heartily before my face, as behind my back. 

short, I move up and down the house, and 
lor into all companies with the same liberty as 
cat, or any other domestic animal, and am as 
tie suspected of telling any thing that I hear or 
e. 

I remember last winter there were several young 
rls of the nei^bourhood dttinp about the fire with 
)r landlady's ckughters, and telhng stories of spirits 
d qpparitions. Upon my opening the door the 
Qng women broke off then: discourse, but my 
0(11811/8 daughters telling them that it inia mbod^ 
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«■!; «r Wf 'pdcboti Mud i^^ 

Mid of^ttiicn tbst tatf Itaai ^immrif ^"^ 
•eiW-'felr difltnMw peanWi; Mi^ IM 
cMnu^ nidDigk ^mii iingK «il* noW 





fidblet flf the Mke oBlwei^r As «w«ik 



jdwiittiie'&e. I tpolrBwicfrh iiirtitnKrfrfi^li 
Doy, wbo WM M> tttnivMi- to: •my ilBrjv ^iiiMHp 
■HtalM^if iw'fvntaMs tosp^teWhy^ttMilMi 
(wilfeinoBtb. Indeed tiuytalked w koi, ivM 
imagiBatMot' of the whole 9metMj went ahmM 
cnuMfly and, I am sure, will be the worse lor k 4 
loi»; as they hve. I beard one of the mk, that ha 
iomed npon me over her shoulder, awing the mm 
pany how long I had been in tlie room, and whalki 
I did not lo<^ |xiler than I used to do. Tliis pot ■ 
nnder some opprebeiisions that I should be mctd t 
explain myseU; tf I did not retire ; for which reasa 
I took the candle into my hand, and went up inlo^ ■ 
chamber, not without wondering at this umHxoaai 
able weakness in reasonable creatures, that Ikr 
should love to astonwh . avd terrify <Mie anodia 
Were I a fkther, I siibuld take a particular caie I 
preserve my children from these httle hoifOfi'O 
imagination, whkh they are apt to contract wfce 
they are young, andare not able to shake off wha 
they are' m years. I have known a soldier that ha 
entered a breach, affirighted at hisownsiMidowyad 
loakfmh upoa a UtOe MXi^triaaaat^ at hia door, wIm 
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ly before had marched up against a battery of 
I. There are instances of persons, who have 
errified even to distraction, at tlie figure of a 
r the shaking of a bullrush. The truth of it 
M>k upon a sound imaginaticm as the greatest 
g of hie, next to a clear judgment, and a good 
!nce. In the mean time, since there are very 
hose minds are not more or less subject to 
Ireadfiil thoughts and appreliensious, we ought 
a ourselves against them by the dictates of 
and religion, ' to pall the old woman out of 
arts' (as Persius expresses it in the motto of 
iper) and extinguish those unpertinent notions 
we imbibed at a time that we were not able 
Ige of thdr absurdity. Or, if we believe, as 
wise and good men have done, that tlierc art 
phantoms and apparitions as those 1 have 
{peaking of, let us endeavour to establish to 
^es an interest in him who holds the reins of 
bole creation in his hands, and moderates them 
sudi a manner, that it is impossible for one 
to break loose upon another, witliout his know- 
lud permission. 

my own part, I am apt to join in the opinion 
hose who believe that all the r^ons of na- 
warm witli spirits ; and that we have multi- 
of spectators on all our actions, when we think 
ves most alone ; but instead of terrifying my- 
ith such a notion, I am wonderfully pleased to 
that I am always engaged with such an innume- 
gociety in searching out the wonders of the crea- 
md joining in the same consort of praise and 
ion. 

ton has finely described this mixed commu- 
f men and spirits in paradise; and had doubt- 
is eye upon a verse in old Hesiodf which is 
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almost word tor woni tlie same with his third line in 
the following |)assagc : 

-Nor think, tlion^Ii men wcrr none, 



That hcav*n wouh! \\;int spectators, God xrant praise: 
IMiliioiis of spiritual creatures walk the eartli 
Un<iH:u, both when >vc wake and lalien we sleep ; 
AU these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Boih (lav and iii;^it. Hdw of)en from the steep 
Ot'f.ehoing hill or ihirket have we heard 
C'. I'.'tial voicc*K to the midnight air, 
SoU>, or respoiLsive each to otiicr's note, 
»Sin«riuK tlit-ir ^rou( Creator f CMt in bands, 
Wliilt! they keep watcli, or nigtitly rounding walk, 
With iH*av'n]y touch of ia<itnimenta] sounds, 
Tn full harmonic number joln*d, their songs 
Divide the iiiglit, and lift our thouglits to heav'n. 

rAKAl). LOST. 

C. 
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Die mihiy si J'aeris tu Ivo^ qualis eris/ 

MAKl. 

Were vou a lion, how would vou beliai c ? 

Therr is nothing that of late \ears has afforded 
mailer of greater anuisenient to the town than Sig- 
nior Nicohni's combat witli a htm in tlic Haymarket, 
whirli has been yery often exhibited to the general 
satisfaction of nio?)t of the nobility and gentry in the 
kingdom of (ireat Hritain. Upon the tirst rumour 
of this intended condiat, it was confidently aihrnied, 
and is still believed, by many in lK)th galleries, that 
there would be a lame lion sent from the tower 
every <»jKTa night, in order to be killed by Hydas- 
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Ills rf|K>rt, thou^i altojstethcr groundless, so 
ally prevailed in tlie n])|ier ret^ioiis of the 
udtf that some of the most retuied |)oHticians 
e parts of the audience gave it out in whid- 
lat the lion was a cousin^rman of the tiger 
ade his ap))earance in King William's days, and 
le stage would be supi>lied with lions at the 
expence, during the whole session. Many like- 
ere the conjectures of the treatment which this 
)s to meet with ironi tlie hands of Sigiiior 
li ; some supposed that he was to subdue iiim 
ativo, as Orpheus used to serve tlie wild beasts 
ime, and afterwards to knock him on the head ; 
inded tiiat the lion would not pretend to lay 
^rs upon the hero, by reason of the received 
1, that a lion will not hurt a virgui. Several, 
-etended to have seen the 0|)era in Italy, had 
ed their friends, that the lion was to act u part 
; Dutch, and roar twice or thrice to a thorougln 
efore he feU at tlie feet of Hydaspes. To clear 
natter that was so variously reported, I have 
it my business to examine whether this pre- 

Hon is really the savage he appears to be, or 
counterfeit. 

before I communicate my discoveries, 1 must 
nt the reader, tliat upon my walking behind 
enes last vrinter, as I was thinking on some- 
dse, I accidently jiistled against a monstrous 

that extremely startled me, and upon my 
survey of it, a|>peared to be a lion rampant. 
m seeing me ver^ much surprised, told me, in a 
voice, that I might come by him if I pleased ; 
Hiyshc, 'I do not intend to hurt any body.' 
ked him very kindly, and passed by him : and 
ittle time after saw him leap upon the stage, 
:t his part with veiv great applause. It has 
bservea by several, tuat the Won Ysa?^ ^laiSM^^ 
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lii» manner of acting tivice or ibrice since bis first f 
a|)|H.-sratice ; wliicli tvill nol seem strange, tvben 1 f 
acffUHinl my reader that the lion has be«n changed 
iipou the Rudiencc three several times. The linl 
lion was a candle-snutfer, who being a fellow of ■ 
testy choleric temper, overdid liis part, and wouM 
uot suffer himself to be killed so easily as he oiiiifal 
to have done ; besidea, it was observed of him, tbtt< 
be grew more surly evm time that Ik came out ■4t\ 
the lion ; and having dropt some words in ordii 
conversation, as if he bad not fijught bis best, 
that be sulTered himiiell' to be tlirown npon lin 1 
in the scuffle, and that he would wrestle with Ml 
NicoUni for what he pleased, out of his Koii's 
it was thought proper to discard him : and it is 
believed, to this day, that had he been bron^ht 
the stage anolher time, he would ceriaioly Iwvo 
mischief. Besides, it vss objected against the 

lion, that he reared himself so high upon Ins U 

paws, and walked in so erect a posture, (hat he lookrf 
more like an old man llian a lion. 

llie serond lion was a tailor by trade, who ]» 
loni.'ed to the playhouse, and had the character oft 
mild and peaceable man in his protessioD. If tfae 
former was too furious, tliis was too sheepish forls 
)>art ; inasmuch, that after a short modest walk upeo 
the stage, he would fall at the first touch of Hydan 
peSj without grappling willi liiiu, aud giving bim ■ 
o|)pa«ttiii%<rfslwwiiKhB variety of Indian ttipi;^ K 
is mid, inoeed, tfaBt Be once gave him a tip n Mi 
fteA-oAma doaUet: bnt tba waa o^ t« muce wmt 
fbrlnmadf, inUsprinrtecbafMterOfataflor. iHMt 
twt omit, that it was tUs second Hon who trMed m 
widt so noch hnrastdt; b^UBd the MCDcs. - 

The acting lion at pnaent is, as I an mSoimel^ 
a comitiy gentlemaB, mw does it fer lii* diHmiMi 
bat daaa hv bum jukj VcanssiiwA. "Wr wyi 
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ery handsomely, in his own excuse, tliat lie diHia 
ot act ibr gaiu, that he indulges an innocent plea- 
ire iu it ; and tiiat it is better to pass away an even- 
ly in tliis manner, than iu gaming and drinking : 
ut at the same time says, witli a very agreeable 
liliery upon himself, that if his name should be 
Down, the ill-natured world might call him, 'the 
18 in the lion's skin/ Hiis gentleman s tein|ier is made 
at of such a happy mixture of the mild and tiie cho- 
sricy that he outdoes both his predecessors, and has 
xawn together greater audiences tliau have becu 
nown in the memory of man. 

I must not conclude my narrative, without taking 
lotice of a groundless report that has been raised to 
I geutleman's disadvantage, of whom 1 must declare 
■yself an admirer ; namely, that Signior Nicolini and 
he Uon have been seen sitting peaceably by one ano- 
iier, and smoking a pipe together behind tlie scenes ; 
ly which their common enemies would insinuate, that 
t is but a sham combat which they represent upon 
he stage : but upon enquiry i find, that if »iiy sudi 
wrespondence has passed between them, it was not 
ill the combat was over, when the lion was to be 
ooked upon as dead, according to the received 
ales of tlie drama. Besides this is what is practised 
!very day in Westmuister-hall, where notliing is 
Qore usual than to see a couple of lawyers, who 
lave l>cen tearing each other to pieces in tlie court, 
inbracing one another as soon as they are out 
fit. 

I would not be thought in any part of this rela- 
ion, to reflect upon Siguier Nicolini, who in acting 
his part only complies with the wretched taste of 
lis audience ; he knows very well, that the hon has 
nany more admirers than himself; as they say of 
lie famous equestrian statue on tlie Pont-Neui at 
^aris, that wore people go to see tlie \iot^)\!E^\^VN^^ 
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king who sits upou it. On tlie contnuy, 
me a just indigimtion to see a peraon whoM 
gives new majesty to kings, resolution to hen 
softness to lovers^ thus smking from the srea 
his behaviour, and degraded into the amn 
the London Prentice. I have often wishc 
our tragedians would copy after this great m 
action. Could they make the same use i 
arms and legs, and inform their faces with f 
ficant looks and passions, how glorious w< 
English tragedy appear witii that action v 
capable of giving dignity to the forced thou^ 
conceits, ^id unnatural expressrons of an 
opera! In the mean time, I have rebted tli 
rat of the lion, to shew what are at pres 
reigning entertainments of the pohter part o 
Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached bj 
for the coarseness of their taste : but our 
grievance does not seem to be the want of 
taste, but of common sense. 



N» 14. FRIDAY, MARCH l6, 1710-1 



• Teque his, infeliXf exue monstris, 

OVID, Met. h 

Wretch that thoa art ! put off this monstrous shaj 

I WAS reflecting this morning upon the sjpi 
humour of the public diversions five and 
yean ago^ and those oi \\\e \\«sKXi\ Vme,\ 
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nented to myself^ that though in tliose days they 
le^ected tlieir moraUty, they kept up theur good 
enae ; but that the beau moudc, at present, is only 
;rown more childisii, not more innocent, than the tor- 
ner. Wiiile I i¥as in tliis train of thought, an odd 
yiow, whose face I have often seen at die playhouse, 
^ve me the following letter with these words : ' Sir, 
he Lion presents his humble service to you, and d«^ 
ared me to give this into your own hands/ 

' From my Den in the Haymarket, March 15. 

* I HAVE read all your pqiers, and have sti- 
led my resentment against your reflections upon ope- 
M, until that of tliis day, wherein you plainly uisi- 
uate^ that Signior Nicoliiu and myself have a corre- 
MMidence more friendly than is consistent witli tiie 
ilour of his character, or the fierceness of mine. I 
enre you would, for your own sake, forbear such 
limations for the future ; and must say it is a great 
iece of ill nature in you, to shew so ^reat an esteem 
ir a foreigner, and to discourage a Lion tliat is your 
m countryman. 

*I take notice of your fable of the lion and man, 
it am so equally concerned in that matter, that I 
All not be oift^ed to which soever of tlie animals 
le superiority is given. You have ]nisrq)re8ented 
e, in saying that I am a country gentleman, who 
.*t only ror my diversion; whereas, had I still the 
ime woods to range in which I once had when I 
as a fox hunter, I should not resign my manhood 
»r a maintenance ; and assure you, as low as my 
munstances are at present, I am so much a man 
f honour, that I would scorn to be any beast for 
read, but a licm. 

Yours^ &c/ 



Myb.dMM* kta^M'tatflk' 






' SIR, CoTent-Garden, Mardi iSi^ 

' 1 HAVE been for twenty years uDder'seiM 
of thifi parittli of St. Paul's, Coveot^ianieii, and bm 
uot niie§eil tolling m to prayers six times in alt tlHtji 
years : which btbce I have performed ta my pm 
satisinction, until this fortnight l-<iht past, dunng vUm 
time I fijid my congregation take the namiDg of rt 
bell, morning and eveuing, to go to a puppet-show a 
forth by one Powell under tlie Pinxias. By this iiMM 
1 hare not only lost my two customers, wliam I uMJ 
to phice for sixpence apiece over against Mi?. Racbril 
Eyebright, but Mrs. Kaclmel herself Ls jLione tliitlui 
also, lliere now appear aoioi^ lu none but* Cm 
ordunuy pe(^e, wlio come to chnrofa only ta ^ 
their prayers, so that t have do work wortb ipaUft 
of but on Stmdfiys. I hsTC fiaeed my soo M tfatfC 
ezxaa, to acquaint the ladies tint tbe bell rings 4U 
church, «od that it stands od tbe other side of Ih 
garden I but they odIt bugh at the child. 

'1 derire ;iron would 1^ tlris before all the WoiU 
that I may not be nnd« sucfa a tool for tiba.'istrin 
and that punchkiello may choose hours ICM (HI 
iiicfll. As thiiws are now, Mr, Powell faa»afoUe«i 
^reg^on, white we 1«tc a very tfak bouac ; nUi 
if yon can remedy, you will veiy much oMigc, 
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owint' epistle I find is from tJie undertaker 
[ucrade. 

I HAVK oWrvcd tlic rules of my mask s(» 
n not inquiring into |)crsons) that I can- 
lether you were one of tlie company or 
*ues(lav ; but if you were not, and still 
ome, 1[ desire you would, for your own 
nt, please to admonbh the town, that 
iildiiterentlj, are not fit for this sort of 

I could wish, sir, you could make them 
that it is a kind of actin<v to go in mas- 
id a man should be able to say or do 
)er for the dress in which lie appears, 
ow and then rakes in the habit of Ro- 
rs, and grave politicians in the dress of 
? misfortune of the thing is, that people 
elves in what they have a mind to be, and 
ey arc fit for. There is not a gurl in the 
!t her have her will in going to a mask, 
all dress as a shephenkss. But let me 

II to read the Arcadia, or some other good 
sfore they appear in any sucli character 
se. The last day we presented, every 
o rashly habited, that when they came to 
;h other, a nymph with a crook had not 
iy but hi the pert stvle of the pit bawdry ; 
n the habit of a philoso|)her was speech- 
occasion otlcred of ex|Hiessinff himself 

e of the tyring rooms. We had a judge 
a minuet, with a quaker for hb partner, 
a dozen harlequins stood by as specta- 
ark drank me off two bottles of wine, 
at me up lialf a ham of bacon. If I can 
esigu to bear, and make the maskers pre- 
'Jiaracten in my asaemtilkis \ Vo^s^ ^^^ 
a 
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will allow there is a foundatioa laid for more 
and improving gallantries than any the town s 
sent affords, and consequently that you wfll giv 
approbation to the endeavours of, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient 

humble Sen 

I am very ^ad the following qristle obliges 
mention Mr. Powell a second time in the same 
for indeed there cannot be too great enooura 
given to his skill in motions *» provided he is 
proper restrictions. 

* SIR, 

' Thb opera at the Haymarket, and thai 
the little Piazza in Covent-garden, being at 
tlie two leading diversions of the town, ai 
Powell professing in his advertisements to set u| 
tington and his Cat against Rinaldo and Armi 
curiosity led me the beginning of last week 
both these performances, and make my obsei 
upon them. 

* First, therefore, I cannot but observe th 
Powell wisely forbearing to give his company 
of fare before hand, every scene is new anc 
peeled ; whereas it is certain, tiiat the underta 
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found the hero was obH{«ed to go to Arraida, and 
hand her out of lier coach. We bad aJso but a very 
short allowance of thunder and ligbtnuig ; though 
I cannot m this place omit doing justice to tlie boy 
who had tlie direction of the two painted dra»>ns, 
and made them spit iire and smoke, lie flashed out 
lus rosin in such just proportions, and in such due 
time, that I could not forbear conceiving hopes of 
his beuig one day a most excellent player. I saw, 
indeed^ but two tilings wanting to render lib whole 
action complete, I mean the keeping his head a htde 
lower, and hidmg his candle. 

'I observe tliat Mr. Powell and the undertakers 
of the opera had both tlie same thought, and I tliink 
much about the same time, of introducing animals 
on their several stages, though mdeed with very 
diferent success. The 8i)arrows and chaflinches at 
the Haymarket fly as vet very irregularly over tlie 
st^e ; and instead of perching on the trees, and 
pe^rmiug their parts, these yomig actors either get 
mto the galleries, or put out the candles ; whereas 
Hilr. Powell has so well disciplined his pig, that in 
the flrst scene he and Punch dance a minuet together. 
1 am informed, however, that Mr. Powell resolves to 
excel his adversaries in tlieir own way ; and introduce 
larks in his next opera of Susammh, or Innocence Be* 
trayed, which will be exhibited next week, with a pair 
of new Elders. 

' The moral of Mr. Powelfs drama is viohited, I 
confess, by Punch's national reflections on the French, 
3od King Harry's laying his leg iipon the Queen's 
laj), in too ludicroas a manner, before so great an 
assembly. 

, 'As to the mechanbm and scenery, every tiling, 
indeed, was uniform, and of a piece, and the scenei 
Were managed very dextrously ; which calls on roe to 
^ake notice^ that at the Haymarket^ the wu^etVa^^x^ 
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tbrgetting to change the side-^ceoes, we were presents 
with a prospect o^the oceaii in the micldt of a ddigl 
fill grove; and though the gentlemen on the stage b 
very much contributed to the beauty of the grove, 
walking up and down between tlie trees, I must dwi 
was not a little astonished to see a well-dressed yon 
lellow, in a full-bottomed wig, appear in the mrast 
the sea, and without any visible concern taking snuf 
'I shall only observe one tiling further, in whi 
both dramas agree ; which is, that by the squeak 
their voices the heroes of each are eunuchs ; and 
the wit in botli pieces is equal, I must prefer tl 
performance of Mr. Powell, because it is in oar ov 
language. 

I am, &c.' 
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Porta hres capiunt animos 

OVm, ARS AM. i. 159. 

Light minds arc pleasM witli tiifles. 

When I was in France, I used to gaze with gre 
astonishment at the splendid equipages, and part 
coloured habits of tliat fantastic nation. 1 was oi 
tlay hi particular contemplating a lady that sat in 
coach adorned with gilded Cupids, and finely painti 
with the lx)ves of Venus and Adonis. The coa< 
was drawn by six milk-white horses, and loaded b 
hind witli the same number of powdered footiii€ 
Just before the lady were a couple of beautiful pagt 
that were stuck among t\\e \\w\\e^, ^\v\. Vs.^ Uveic g 
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dresses and smilinj;; features, looked like tlie elder bro- 
tbers of the little l>oys tliat were carved and painted 
in every comer of the coach. 

The lady was tlie unfortunate Cleanthe, who af- 
terwards gave an occasion to a pretty melancholy 
novel. She had, for several years, received the ad- 
dresses of a gentleman, whom, after a long and in- 
timate acquaintance, she forsook, upon the account 
of tills shining equipage, which had been offered to 
her by one of great riches, but a crazy constitution. 
The drcumstances in which 1 saw her, were, it 
seems, the disguises only of a broken heart, and a 
kind of pageantry to cover distress, tor in two months 
after she was carried to her grave with tlie same 
pomp and magniticence, being sent thither partly by 
the loss of one lover, and partly by the possession of 
mother. 

I have often reflected with myself on this miac- 
couutable humour in womankind, of being smitten 
with every thing that is showy and superficial ; and 
on the numberless evils that bcfkl the sex, from this 
light fantastical disposition. I myself remember a 
young lady tliat was very warmly solicited by a cou- 
ple of importunate rivals, who, for several months 
together, did all th^ could to recommend themselves, 
by complacency of^^ bcliaviour, and agreeableness of 
conversation. At length when the competition was 
(bubtful, and the lady undetermined in her choice, 
one of the young lovers very luckily bethought himself 
of adding a supernumerary lace to his liveries, which 
bad so eood an elicct, that he married her the very 
Week after. 

The usual conversation of ordinary women \-cry 
much cherishes this natural weakness of being taken 
with outside and appearance. Talk of a new- 
married couple, and you immediately Jiear whether 
they keep their coach and six, or eat m^B^Xi^* ^«nc- 

G e 
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liou Uic name of an absent liidv, and it is ten to one 
1>ut you iearn something of licr gown and petticoat 
A ball is a great help to discourse, and a birtb-da; 
furnishes conversation for a tvvclvemonth after. / 
furbelow of precious stones, an hat buttoned intl 
a diamond, a brocade waistcoat or ))etticoat, ar 
standing topics. In short, iiiey consider only th 
drapery of the species, and never cast away a thougb 
on tiiosc ornaments of tiie mind tliat make iiersoi 
illustrious in themselves, and useful to others. Wlie 
women are tluis |)erpetually dazzling one another 
imaginations, and filling their heads with nothio 
but colours, it is no wonder that they are moi 
attentive to the su|>eHicial parts of hte, than tfa 
solid and substantial blessings of it. A girl, wh 
has been trained up in this kind of conversation, J 
in danger of every embroidered coat that comes i 
her way. A pair of fringed gloves may be her niii 
In a word, lace and ribbons, silver and gold gallooni 
with the like glittering gewgaws, are so many lurt 
to women of weak minds and low educations, aii* 
when artificially displayed, are able to fetch dow 
the most airy coquette from tlic wildest of her flight 
and rambles. 

True happiness is of a retired nature, and a 
enemy to pomp and noise ; it arises, in the fm 
place, from the enjoyment of one's self; and in th 
next, from the friendship and conversation of a f& 
select com|)anions ; it loves shade and solitude, an* 
naturally haunts groves and fountains, fields and mea 
dows; in short, it feels every thing it wants withi 
itself, and receives no addition from multitudes < 
witnesses and spectators. On the contrary, false liiq 
piness loves to be in a crowd, and to draw the eyes < 
the world upon her. She does not receive any sati 
faction from the applauses which she gives herself, bi 
from the admiration wUkVv %V\^ vAv?><i% \iv others. SI 
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Houiisheff in courts and palaces, theatres and assem- 
blies, and has no existence but when slie b looked 

U})OD. 

Aurelia, thoush a woman of great qiialilv, dcL'][^hts 
ia the privacy of a country life, and passes away a 
great part of her time in her own walks and gardens. 
Her husband, who is her bosom friend and companion 
m her solitudes, has been in love with her ever since he 
knew her. They both abound with good sense, con- 
Bomnrnte virtue, and a mutual esteem ; and are a per- 
petiud entertainment to one anotlier. Theu: family is 
under so regular an economy, in its hours of devotion 
and repast, employment and diversion, that it looks 
like a little commonwealth within itself. I'hev ofleu 
go into company, that they may return with the 
greater delight to oue anotlier ; and sometimes live 
in town, not to enjoy it so properly, as to grow weary 
of it, that they may renew in themselves the relish of 
icoimtry life. By this means tliey are happy iu each 
other, beloved by their children, adored by tlieir ser- 
vants, and are become the envy, or rather the delight 
of all that know them. 

How different to tliis is the life of Fulvia ! She 
coQsiders her hus))and as her steward, and looks upon 
discretion and good housewifery as little domestic 
virtues, unbecoming a woman of quality. She thiuks 
life lost in her own family, and fancies herself out of 
the world, when she is not in the ring, the playhouse, 
or the drawing-room. She lives in a perpetual mo- 
tion of body, and restlessness of thought, and is never 
easy in any one place, when she thiuks tliere is more 
company in another. The missing of an opera the 
first night, would be more alHicting to her thau the 
death of a child. She pities all the valuable part of 
her own sex, and calls every woman of a prudent, 
modest, and retired life, a poor-spirited, unpolished 
creature. What a mortification would it be lo Fulviii^ 
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if she knew that her setting herself to view is bu 
posing herself, and that she grows contemptibli 
being conspicuous ? 

I cannot conclude my paper, without obser 
that Virgil has very iinely touched upon this fe 
passion for dress and show, in the character of 
milla ; who though she seems to have shaken of 
the other weaknesses of her sex, b still described 
woman in this particular. The poet tells us, 
after having made a great slaughter of the enem} 
unfortunately cast her eye on a Trojan, who woi 
embroiderecf tunic, a beautiful coat of mail, w 
mantle of the finest purple. ' A golden bow,' 
he, ' hung upon his shoulder ; his garment was 
kled with a golden clasp, and his head covered 
an helmet of the same sliining metal.' Tlic Am 
immediately singled out this well-dressed wa: 
being seized with a woman's longing for the p 
trappings that he was adorned with : 



•Totumque incauta per a^men 



Fccinineo yranUe et apoliorum ardcbat amoreJ* 

Ma. xu 782. 



This heedless pursuit after these glittering trifles 
poet, (by a nice concealed moral) represents to 
been tlie destruction of his female hero. 



f 
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N- 16. MONDAY, MARCH 1*), 1710-11. 



Quid terum aique decens cmro et rogo, it omnln in hoc sum, 

IIOR. 1 Ep.l. II. 

w Wlnt ri^zht, what trne, what fit we justly call, 
Let this be all my care — ^for this is all. 

POPE, 



r 



*• I HAVE received a letter, desiring me to be very 
^ Rthical u|K)n the little muff that is now in iBshion ; 
^ anotlier informs me of a ptiir of silver garters buckled 
^ below tlie knee, that have been lately seen at the 
^ Rainbow collee-liouse in Fleet-street; a third sends 
"^ Qe an heavy coniplaiut against fringed gloves. To 
be brief, there is scarce an ornament of either sex 
wliich one or other of my correspondents has not 
inveighed against with some bitterness, and recom- 
ineoded to my observation. I must, theretbre, once 
I ^'or all^ inform my readers, that it is not my intention 
w to sink the dignity of this my paper, with reflections 
upon red heels or to)>-knots, but rather to enter into 
tlie passions of mankind, and to correct those de- 
praved sentiments that give birtli to all those little 
extravagancies which ap|)ear in tlieir outvtanl dress 
^1 behaviour. Foppish and fantastic ornaments are 
only indications of vice, not criminal in themselves. 
&tinguish vanity in the mind, and you naturally re- 
trench the little superfluities of garniture and equi- 
page. The blossoms will fall of themselves when the 
root that nourishes them is destroyed. 

I shall therefore, as I have said, apply my reme- 
dies to the first seeds and principles of an afl*ected 
dress, without descending to tbe dress '\\se\i \ V\v»>i^ 



t 
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Rt the same time I must ovm that I have tliougbtt 
ofcreatini; an officer uuder me, to be eiititled, Tbe 
Censor of Small Wures, and of allotting him one d^ 
in the week for the execution of sueh liis offite. 
An operator of this nature might act under me, wilh r 
the sune rcgurd as a surgeon to a physician; tbe f 
one m^t be employed in healing those blotches and f . 
tmnoan which break out m the body, while tbe f 
other is sneetetUDg the blood, and reclining tbe r 
constitution. To speak truly, the young )teo]He of P 
both sexes are so wonderiiil^ apt to shoot out into [^ 
long swords or sweeping trains, busliy head-dresMf F 
or Alii bottomed periwigs, with several other iocuu^ rl 
brances of dress, tbut they stand in need of bcwg C 
pruned very frequently, lest they should be o^ 
pressed with oruamenls, and over-run wilh Uis Ibi- 
urituicy of their habits. I am much in doubt, wW 
ther t sirauld ^e the preference to a qimker that 
is trimmed close, and almost cut to the quick, or It 
a beau that is loadeu with such a redundance of ex- 
crescences. I. must therefore desire my correspon- 
dents to let Die know how Ihey approve my projed, 
and wiietber they think tbe erecting of such a pet^ 
censorsliip may not turn to the emolument oi tu 
public ; for I would not da any thing of this natiu* 
rashly and witJiout advice. 

Iliere is another set of correspondents to when 
] must address myself in tlie secuud place ; I meia 
such as fill tlieir letters with private scandal, aad 
black accounts of particular persons and families- 
The world is so foil of iU-nature, that I have las^ 
Ijoons sent me by people who cannot spell, and •- 
tires composed by those who scarce know bow to 
write. By the lost post in particular, I received! 
packet of scandal wliich is not legible ; and have t 
whole bundle of letters in women's hands, that ait 
6dl of bloti and caluinaW», Vaw»wu^^ii>t wbu I 
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aee the name Cslia, Phillis, Pastora, or tlie like, at 
the bottom of a scrawl^ I conclude of course that it 
brings me some account of a fallen virgin, a faithless 
wife, or an amorous widow. I must tliercfore in- 
form these my correspondents, that it is not my de- 
sign to be a publisher of intrigues and cuckoldonis, 
or to bring little infamous stories out of their present 
' lurkii^-holes into broad day-light. If I attack the 
▼icious, I shall only set upon them in a body \ and 
will not be provoked by the worst usage I can re- 
ceive from others, to make an example of any parti- 
' cular criminal. In short, 1 have so much of a Draw- 
- canar in me, that I shall pass over a single foe to 
* charge whole armies. It is not Lais or Sileuus, hut 
' the harlot and the drunkanl, whom I sliall endeavour 
'; to expose; and shall consider tlie crime as it ap- 
^ pears in the species, not as it is circumstanced in an 
' individual. I think it was Caligula, who wished 
the whole city of Rome had but one neck, that he 
ffliglit behead them at a blow. I sliall do, out of 
^ humanity, what that emperor would have done in 
\ the cruelty of his temper, and aim every stroke at 
1 a collective body of oftenders. At the same time I 
am very sensible that nothing spreads a paper like 
private calumny and defamation ; but as my specu- 
lations are not under tliis necessity, they are not ex- 
posed to this temptation. 

In the next place, I must apply myself to my party 
correspondents, who are continually teasing me to 
take notice of one another's proceedings. Uow 
often am I asked by both sides, if it is possible for 
me to be an unconcerned spectator of the rogueries 
that are committed by the i)arty which is opposite 
to him that writes the letter. About two days since, 
I was reproached with an old Grecian law, that 
forbids any man to stand as a neuter, or a looker-on 
in the d'msions of Im country. However, «i \ ^sci 
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very sensible my paper would lose its whole effe 
should it run out into the outrages of a party, I sli 
take care to keep clear of every thing which Iw 
that way. If I can any way assuage private iiifla 
mations, or aliay pubhc ferments, I shall apply n 
adf to it uith my utmost endeavours : but will ne 
let ray heart reproach me with having done a 
thing towards increasing those feuds and auimosit 
that extinguish religion, deface government, and mi 
a nation miserable. 

>Vhat I have said under the three foregoing hea 
will, I am afraid, very much retrench the number 
my correspondents. I shall therefore acquaint 
reader, that if he has started any hint \^ hich he is i 
able to pursue, if he has met with any surpris 
story ^\ hich he does not know how to tell, if he 1 
discovered any epidemical vice which has cscaf 
ray observation, or has. heard of any uncommon \ 
tue which he would desire to pubhsh ; in short 
he has any materials that can furnish out an iiinoo 
diversion, 1 shall promise him my best assistance in 
workuig of them up for a public entertainment. 

This paper my reader will find was intended for 
answer to a multidude of corres|>oudents ; but 1 \u 
he will pardon me if I siui^lc out one of them in pa 
cnlar, who has made me so very humble a request, I 
1 cannot forbear coniplvinsr witli it. 

* rO THE SPECTATOR. 

* SIR, Marcli i;>, 1710-1 

^l AM at present so unfortunate as to h 
nothing to do but to mind my own business ; ; 
therefore be*; of you that you will be pleased to 
me into some small post under vou. I observe 1 
you iiave appointed vour printer and publishei 
receiYC letters und •AA\<ti\A'i^«\^>a\.'i W VW. dl^ 
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London, and shall think myself very ranch honoured 
by yon, if you will appoint nie to take in letters 
tod adTertiscmeiits for the city of Westminster and 
die dtttchy of Lancaster. Tiiouflfh I cannot promise 
to fill such an employment with sufficient abilities, I 
vfll endeavour to make up with hidustry and fidelity 
vbat I want in parts and genius. 

' I am, SIR, 
* Your most obedient servant, 

C. ' CHARLKS LILLIE/ 



N« 17. TUESDAY, MARCH SO, 1710^1 1 . 



Tetrum ante omnia vultum. 

JUV. X. i»i. 



A visage rougii, 

l>efonn*d, unfeatiunMf. 

SiNCB our persons are not of our own making, when 
they are such as appear defective or uncomely, it is, 
nethinks, an honest and laudable fortitude to dure 
to be usly ; at least to keep ourselves from being 
ibashed with a consciousness of imperfections, which 
we cannot help, and in which tliere is no guilt. I 
Would not defend an haggard beau, for passing away 
much time at a glass, and giving softness and lau- 
guisbing graces to deformity : all I intend is, that 
we ought to be contented with our countenance 
Hod shape, so far, as never to give ourselves an un- 
easy reflection on that subject. Tt is to the ordi- 
nary |)eople who are not accustomed to make very 
proper remarks on any occasion, matter of groat jest, 
if a nun enters with a prominent pair of shoulders 
into an assembly, or is distinguished by «a e;sL^w^>s^ 
VOL. I. * H 



•0 mi«T4V94« mi^ 

of iBuuth, or obliquity of it^itcct. Jt is li»ppy for s 
faaa tbnt has any of tliesc oddiiesiica ubaut hiui, if 
be can be as merry u|>od himself, as utliers »rc IJK 
to be upon tliist occasion. When lie i^aii |Hisseit 
Uinself with such a ciiecrfulncM, women aud cbl j 
dreii, who ure at lirst triglited at hiiu, will aftu- i 
Wditls be as much pleaseowilh kiro. As it is bu- ^, 
barous in others to niUy liim for natural defects, it ii _ 
extremely agreeable when be can Jest u))oii hiimcif _ 
fcr iJieiD. f 

Madam Maititcnon's first Ijusband was an hero Id 
this liind, and lias drawn many pleasantries fix)oi tbe 
irregularity of his shape, which he describes as vaj 
ranch resembling the letter Z. He diverts himself 
likewise by representing to hb reader the make of ao 
«iiginc and pully, with which he used to take off bit ■ 
bat. When there happens to be any thing ridio- I 
Ions in a visage, and the ownerof it thioks it an^ I 

Get of dignity, he must be of very great quality to I 
exempt from raillery. The best expedient there- J 
fore is to be pleasant upon himself. Prbce Hwrv i 
and Falstalf, in Shakspeare, have carried the lidH 
rale upon fkt and lean, as far as it will go. Falstrf J 
it humorously called woolsack, bedpresser, uA 
bill of flesh ; Harry, a starvelmg, an elves-skin, t \ 
■heath, a bow-case, and a luck. There is in uvtnl 
faicidents of the conversation between them, the jcd 
■till kejit up upon the persou. Great tenderncsi 
end si^iijtibilily in this point is one of lire greatest 
weakneMefl of Klf-tove. For my own put, I ui » 
little iinbu^ in the mould of mj Atte, which ii Mt 
. quite ■o m^ as it is broid. Whalicr thia mi^ 
not pvtiy aiue Irom my opcnhi^ my moodi mM 
wMonMr than other peopte, mi by cawego— t 
not so mudi lengthening the fibm of my nm§t,l 
cm not at knore to detennine. However it hi, I 
Jbne been gfteo pVL (Mt«i«DwtaMmM^4n. Ami- 
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ess of ray fkce, and was formerly at great pains in 
)ncealing it J[)y wearing a pernwig with un liigli 
»re-top, and letting my beard grow. But now I 
ive thoroughly got over this delicacy, and could he 
mtented with a much shorter, provided it might 
lalMy me for a member of the merr}^ club, which 
le fallowing letter ejves me an account of. I have 
ceived it from Oxford, and as it abounds with the 
lirit of mirth and good humour, which b natural to 
lat place, I sliall set it down word for word as it 
ime to me. 



* MOST PROFOUND SIR, 

* Having been very well entertained, in 
le last of your speculations that I have yet seen, 
Y your specimen upon dulis, which I therefore 
ope you will continue, I shall take the liberty to 
imish you with a brief account of such a one as« 
erfaaps, you have not seen in all your travels, nn- 
18 it was your fortune to touch upon some of the 
oody parts of the African continent, in your voyage 
» or from Grand Cairo. There have arose in this 
luversity (long since you left us without saying 
ly thing) several of these inferior hebdomadal so- 
eties, as the Puiming club, the Witty club, and 
nongst the rest, the Handsome club ; as a bur- 
ique upon which, a certain merry species, tliat 
em to liave come into the world in masquerade, 
r some years last past have associated themselves 
gether, and assumed the name of tlie Ugly club. 
m ill-favoured fraternity consists of a president 
id twelve fellows ; the choice of which is not con-' 
led by patent to any particular foundation, (as St. 
Iin's men would have the world believe, and have 
Brefore erected a separate society within them* 
\ves) bat liberty is left to eleet from anj v^isk^ 'y^ 



A«t of Mbipity. Aclaimor4iw,9F4«Wciif4 

ip *I. 11i^iioM»(Ni wfantsoefor ^^JtSklimjdm 
jwilhtlit 'a , viAle ^|iMtnty.iii bm utpmfi, m^rm 
«Mt of cpnntMumce; ofwliicli.tfae|M«iwM^«M 
<m fiir the liiae baggage to drtrnwatt irf At 
jMftat to hifie tfaei tfiti>ft voice;' 

tioiiy to the dlbooaity of the gentleiiic^ t|i|||f 
theniielves.as rounderf kinsmen ; or to die oUI 
^their iigure, in what sort soever. . 

, * m. That if the qoiirtitr of iBgr«^ni Ms 
a mewiilly . iii w n lNihitffri ^ -whetfafer >a^l^f ten^ 
hnadtfa^ he sfaidl have a jost nnlcDoe^ to beeM 
'^ K>LMtlv,: Tint, if there shell he two or hoi^i 
fetitoni for the same nu^ncj, etflsrls mmii m 
that has the thickest skin to Imye the piereraieiL 
' Every fresh member, upon his first nkbt, i 
entertain the company with a dish of co£fish>' 
a speech in praise of^op^ whose portraiture 
have in iiill proportiooy or rather dispropixrtioay 
the chimney ; and their design is, as soon as 
funds are sufficient, to purchase the heads of Ther 
Duns Scotus, Scarron, Hudibras, and the old ge 
man in Oldham, with all the celebrated ill ma 
antiquity, as furniture for the club-room.. 
. ' As they have always been professed admire 
the other sex, so they uuanimously declare that 
will give ail possible encouragement to such as 
take the bencht of the statute, though none yet 
'appeared to do it. 

/" *" The worthy president, who is their most dc% 
champion, has lately shewn me two copies of wi 
composed by a gentleman of his society ; the fii 
fiOj^pBtnbtory .oioe, inscxQwodi Xa >&x^ T^sradtni 
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upon tlie loss of her t\i o tore teeth ; the otiier, a 
- panegyric upon Mrs. Aiidiroii*s left shoukler. Mrs. 
3 Vizara, (he says) siuce the small pox, is grown tole- 
laUy ugly, and a top toast in tiie club ; but I never 
? heard him so lavish of his fine things, as upon old 
i Nell Trot, who constantly officiates at their table; 
her he even adores and extols as the very counter- 
part of Motlier Shipton ; in short, Nell, (says he) is 
one of the extraordinary works of nature ; but as 
fer complexion, shape, and features, so value<l by 
others, they are all mere outside and symmetry, whicn 
if his aversion. Give me leave to add, that, the pre- 
sident is a facetious pleasant gentleman, and never 
more so^ than when lie has got (as he calls them) his 
dear mummers about him ; and he often protests it 
does him good to meet a fellow with a right genuine 
grimace in his air (which is so agreeable in the gene- 
laKty of the French nation); and, as an instance of his 
■Dcerity in this particuhir, lie gave me a sight of a list 
k liB pocket-book of all this dass, who for tiiese five 
years nave fallen under his observation, with liimself 
at the head of them, and in the rear [as one of a pro- 
■iang and improving aspect]. 

SIH, 

Your obliged and humble servant, 

ALEXANDER CABBUNCLE.' 

R. 

Oiford, 
March \9, 1710. 
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It is my deaipi in this ' paper to delrver tlowB Itl 
poslerity a laitlilul iiccouiit of tJk: Italian opera, awtl 
of the gradual pro^'ress ivhicli it iiMi initde. upon it' 
Englisb stage ; for tLere is no question but our gn 
gctrnd ciiildrfn will be very curious to linvw i 
rrasflD wfay tbeir fbrefatbcrs used to sit together V 
BB audioice of foreiguers id Ui«r own couiitiy, i 
to heat whole plays acted befum tiiem iu n 
whitfa they did uot understand. 

Arainoe was the first opera that gave us a tasletf I 
Italian music. The great success tliis opera Ml. I 
with produced some nttein|its of forniiii|; pieces upo* J 
Jtitlian pbus, which shoulil give a mure natural bdiI \ 
reiisoiuible fntertuiiiuMiit lluu whut-cau Le met wlb 
in the deborate triDea of that natioD. Tbb alamed 
the poeta«te(9 and fiddlers of the town, who mat 
used to deal iu a more ordinan' kind flf wu*; wl 
therefore laid down an estabhsbed rule, wlucb ii 
received as such to this day, 'That nothing it Or 
pable of being well set to music, that is not imw- 
sense.' 

This maxim was no sooner received, but wc Wt- 
mediately fell to translating the Italian operas ; H^ 
as there was no great danger of hurting Uie tenw *f 
tbo$e extmordiiiaij ^eces, oni wiiUion wouU oA« 
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t words of their owu which were entirely foreign 
16 meaning of the passages thf\Y pn^tcndcd to 
late ; their chief care l>euig to make the numbers 
e Elnglish verse answer to those of the Italian, 
both of tliem might so to the same tune. Thus 
dnious song in CamiOa: 

Barbara si V intendo, tfcJ' 

Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meauing/ 

1 expresses the resentments of an angry lover, 
ransiated mto that English lamentation : 

Frail are a lover's hopes/ &c. 

it was pleasant enough to see the most refined 
OS of the British nation dying away and languish- 

notes tliat were tilled with a spirit of rage and 
nation. It happened also very frequently, where 
?nse viras rightly translated, the necessary trans- 
ion of words, which were drawn out of the phrase 
ie tongue into that of another, made the music 
ir very absurd in one tongue that was very natu- 

the otiier. I remember an Italian verse that 
bus, word for word : 

^ And tum'd my rage into pity / 

1 the English for rhyme sake translated, 

^ And into pity tum'd my rage.' 

lis means the soft notes that were adapted to 
in the Italian, fell upon the word rage in the 
sh ; and the angry sounds that were tiumed to 
in the original, were made to express pity in the 
lation. It oftentimes happened likewise, that the 
notes in the air fell upon the most insignificant 
9 in the sentence. I hive known the word * anif 
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pursued through the whole gamut, have been enter- j 
tallied with many a melodious * the/ and have heaid i 
the most beimtinil graces, quavers, aiid divittons b^ 
slowed upon ' then, for, aud from ;' to the eteiuil 
honour of our I^glish particles. 

The next step to our refinement vkras the intro* 
ducmg of ItaUan actors into our opera ; vrho sung 
their parts in their own language, at tlie same time 
that our countrymen performed theirs in our native 
tongue. I'he king or hero of the play geuerallj 
spoke in Italian, and his slaves answered him in 
English. Tlie lover frequently made his court, and 
gained the heart of his princess, in a language which 
she did not understand. One would have thou^tit 
very difficult to have carried on dialogues after tls 
manner without an interpreter between the perMNH 
that conversed together ; but this was the state of 
the English stage for about three years. 

At length the audience grew tired of understand- 
ing half the op<».ra; and therefore to ease them- 
selves entirely of the fatigue of thinking, have so 
ordered it at present, that the whole opera is per- 
formed ui an unknown tongue. We no longer un- 
derstand the language of our own stage; insomudi 
that I have often been afraid, when I have seen our 
Italian performers chattering in the vehemence of 
action, that they have been calling us names, and 
abusing us among themselves ; but I hope, since we 
do put sucli an entire confidence in them, they will 
not talk against us before our laces, though they may 
do it with the same safely as if it were behind our 
backs. In the mean time, I cannot forbear thinking 
how naturally an historian who writes two or three 
hundred years hence, and docs not know the taste 
of his wise forefathers, will make the followmg 
reflections: ' In the beginning of the eighteenth 
^^eaturyy the ItaUan ton^ufi ^^& %o ^^Vl ^^Qs^istood 
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^ England, that operas were acted on ttie public 
>tane iu that language/ 

One scarce knows how to be serious in the con- 
Aitation of an absurdity that sliows itself at the first 
s^ht. It does not want any great measure of sense 
to see the ridicule of this monstrous practice ; but 
what makes it the more astonishing, it is not the taste 
of the rabble, but of persons of the greatest |>oliteuess, 
which has established it. 

If the Italians have a genius for music alK)ve the 
English, the English liave a genius for other per- 
tbrmances of a much higher nature, and ca|)able of 
gmng the mind a much nobler entertainment. Would 
one tliink it was possible (at a time wlicn an author 
Kved that was able to write the Phiciird and Hippoli- 
tus) for a people to be so stupid y fond of the Italian 
opera, as scarce to give a third day's lieariug to that 
admirable tragedy ) Music is certainly a very agree- 
able entertainment : but if it would take tiic entire 
possession of our ears, if it would make us incapable 
of hearing sense, if it would exclude arts that have a 
nrach greater tendency to the reiinenient of human 
nature ; I must confess I would allow it no better 
quarter than Plato lias done, who banishes it out of 
ois comraonwealtli. 

At present our notions of music are so very uncer- 
tain, that we do not know wliat it is we like ; only, in 
general, we are transported with any tiling that is not 
English: so it be of a foreign growth, let it l>e Italian, 
Frmcli, or High Dutch, it is tl^ same tiling. In short, 
oar English music is quite rooted out, aiul nothing yet 
planted in its stead. 

When a royal palace is burnt to the groimd, every 
Bian is at liberty to present his plan for a new one ; 
and though it be but indifferently put together, it 
may furnish several hints that may be of use to a 
good ardutecL J slraU take the same WWVj Ssi ^ 
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Daak, tetfen fhit imdt me' cif iogi'imuftle nttdj 

• « .- ■ .'.'..■- ^. ... ,i^ 

Obsbbtiiig Mie penon beiiold aandNr, nkMl 
an Qttar Btnnger to fami, wUh « cast of Ui 41 
whiefa methoap^ expreMed an emotioii of Ml 
wy different mm what could be raised by an ofcJM 
so agreeable as the gentleman he looked at, I bqfi 
to comidetf not without some secret sorrow, the oM 
ditiim of an envious man. Some have fancied tlM 
envy has a certain magical ibroe in it» and that ll 
eyes of the envious have by their l^ucination UasH 
the enjoyments of the happy. Sir Francis Baci 
says, some have 1>een so curious as to remaik ll 
times and seasons'when the stroke of an envious 0} 
is most effectually pernicious, and have obsen^ tli 
it has been when the person envied has been in ai 
circumstance of glory and triumph. At such a tifl 
the mine! of the pro^rous man goes, as it ww 
abroad, among things without him, and is more ei 
posed to the malignity. But I shall not dwell upl 
speculations so abstracted as this, or rqMit d 
many excdlent things which one mi^t collect ei 

of MtiiorB upon tma mwtnXAft ^SSmjom^^ Vpadt^kne 
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ig the common road of life, consider the envious man 
rnh relation to these three heads, his pains, his re- 
iefr, and his happiness. 

Tbe envious man is in pain upon all occasions 
^hich ought to give him pleasure. Tbe relish of 
lis life is mverted; and the objects which admi- 
lister the highest satisfaction to those who are e:i- 
smpt from this passion, give the quickest pangs to 
jMrsons who are subject to it. All the perfections 
^f their fellow-creatures are odious. Youth, beauty, 
valour, and wisdom are provocations of their dis- 
pleasure. What a wretched and apostate state is 
this! to be offended with excellence, and to hate a 
■urn because we approve him ! The condition of 
tiie envious man is the most emphatically miserable ; 
he is not only incapable of rejoicing in anotlier'a 
aerit or success, but hves in a world wherein all 
■ankind are m a plot against his quiet, by studying 
their own happiness and advantage. Will Prosper 
11 an honest tale-bearer, he makes it his business to 
JQIB in conversation with envious men. He points 
to such a handsome young fellow, and whis|>er8 
that he is secretly married to a great fortune. \Viien 
they doubt he adds circumstances to prove it; and 
wver fails to aggravate tlieir distress, by assuring 
them, that, to hb knowledge, he has an uncle wiQ 
have hhn some tliousands. Will has mauy arts of 
this kind to torture this sort of temper, and delights 
k it. When he finds tliem change colour, and say 
ftintly they wish such a piece of news is true, he has 
the malice to speak some good or other of every man 
of their acquaintance. 

Ttie reliefs of the envious man are those little 
Uenushes and unperfections that discover them- 
selves in an illustrious character. It b a matter of 
peat consolation to an envious person, when a man 
K ImowD baaour does a thing unwoithj Vmnadi^^t 
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ulicu aiiv action which was well executed, upon 
better infenuatiou appears so altered in its dreiiii* 
stances, that the fame of it is divided among manf^ 
instead of being attributed to one. This is a secRt 
satisfaction to these malignants; for the perMNl 
whom they before could not but admire, they fancf 
is nearer their own condition as soon as his merit i 
sharefl among others. I remember some years a^ 
there came out an excellent poem without tlie nane 
of the author. The little wits, who were incapable 
of writing if, be<2:au to pull in pieces the suppowl 
writer. When that would not do, they took ffrni 
pains to suf^ress the opinion that it was liis. Tint 
again failed. The next refuge was to say it urn 
overlooked by one man^ and many pages whoHy 
written by anotlier. An honest fellow who tk 
amongst a cluster of them in debate on this subject; 
<'ried out, * Gentlemen, if you are sure none of yoi 
v()\irselves had a hand in it, you are but where yoB 
Mcro, whoever writ it.* lUit the most usual succour 
to the envious, in cases of nameless merit in this 
kind, is to keep the property, if possible, unfixed, 
'and by that means to hinder the reputation of it 
from falling upon any piirticular ))erson. You see 
un envious man clear up his countenance, if in (be 
relation of any man's great happiness in one pointy 
vou mention his uneasiness in another. Whea be 
hears such a one is very rich he turns iwle, but le- 
rovers when you add that he has many children. In 
a word, the onlv sure way to an envious man's favour, 
is not to deserve it. 

Tint if we consider the envious man in delight, it 
is like reading of the seat of a giant in a romance; 
tiie niagniticence of his house consists in the luanf 
limbs of men whom lie has slhin. If any who pro- 
mised themselves su(<ess in any uncommon uncler- 
tiiking miscarry in tUc vxl\.ew\\>\, ox Vvc Vkit aimed at 
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i have been useful and laudable, meets witb 
ind derision, the envious man, under the 
liating vaingloiy, can smile with an inward 
i of heart at the ill effect it may have upon 
unbition for the future, 
thoroughly considered the nature of this 
mve made it my study how to avoid the 
nay accrue to me from these my specula* 
if I am not mistaken in myself, I think 1 
ius to escape it. Upon hearing in a coffee- 
of my papers commended, I imroediateljr 
kI the envy that would spring from that 
emd therefore gave a description of my face 
ly ; being resolved, as I grow in reputation 
resign my pretensions to beauty. This, I 
g;ive some ea^e to those unhappy gentlemen 
\ the honour to torment themselves upon 
t of thb my paper. As their case is very 
. and deserves compassion, I shall some- 
ull, in pity to them, and will, from time to 
lister consolations to them by further dis- 
my person. In the mean while, if any one 
lectator has wit, it may be some reUef to 
nk that be does not shew it in company, 
one praises his morality, they may comfort 
by considering that tiis fact is none of 
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Kuvof ofAfjiaT ly^uJV' 



HOM. 11. i. 225, 
Thou dog in foreheadr 

POPE. 

Among the other hardy undertakings which I ban 
proposed to myself, that of the correction of ini|Mp 
dence is what I have very much at heart This is 
a particular maimer is my province as Spectator; 
for it is generally an offence committed by the eyes^ 
and that against such as the offenders would peinaps 
never have an opportunity of injuring any other 
way. The following letter b a complaint of a 
young lady, who sets forth a trespass of this kind, 
with that command of herself as befits beauty and 
innocence, and yet with so much spirit as sufficiently 
expresses her indignation. The whole transaction is 
performed with the eyes ; and tlie crime is no less than 
employing them in such a manner, as to divert the eyes 
of others from the best use they can make of them, 
even looking up to heaven. 

* There never was (I believe) an accept- 
able man but had some awkward imitators. Ever 
since the Spectator a|)peared, Jiave I remarked a 
kind of men, whom I choose to call Starers ; that 
without any ret^ard to time, place, or modesty, dis- 
turb a large company witli their impertinent eyes. 
Spectators make up a proper assembly for a puppet- 
show or a bear-gardeu *, buX di^N^xsl ^vi^ylicauts 
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tentive hearers, are the audience one oufffat to ex- 
id in churches. I am, sir, member of a small 
lous congregation near one of the north gates of 
lis city ; much the greater part of us inoced are 
mnalesy and used to behave ourselves in a regular 
ttentive manner, till very lately one whole aisle has 
een disturbed by one of these monstrous starers ; 
e is the head taller than any one in the church ; but 
>r the greater advantage of exposing himself, stands 
ipon a hassock, and commands the whole congre- 
lationy to the great annoyance of tlie devoutest part 
ffthe auditory; for what with blushing, confusion, 
nd vexation, we can neither mind the prayers nor 
cnnmi. Your animadversion upon this insolence 
vould be a great favour to, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

s. c* 

I have frequently seen of this sort of fellows, and 
io think there cannot be a greater aggravation of an 
oflbice, than tliat it is committed where tlie criminal 
is protected by the sacredness of the place which he 
violates. Many reflections of tliis sort might be 
▼eiy justly made upon this sort of behaviour, but a 
starer is not usually a person to be convinced by the 
reason of the tiling ; and a fellow that is capable of 
ibewing an impudent front before a whole congre- 
gation, and can bear being a public spectacle, is 
Bot so easily rebuked as to amend by admonitions. 
I^ therefore, my correspondent does not inform me, 
that within seven days after thb date the barbarian 
does not at least stand upon his own legs only, 
without an eminence, my friend Will Prosper* has 
promised to take an hassock opposite to him, and 

* See Spect. No. 19, W. Prosper, an boneftt ti&fe-\M»x«c> V51, 
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stare against him in defence of the ladies. I ha^e 
given him directions, according to the most exact 
rules of optics, to place himself in such *& manoeri 
that he shall meet his eyes wherever he throws them. 
I have hopes, that when Will confronts him, and 
all tlie ladies, in whose behalf he encages him, cast 
kind looks and wishes of success at their champion, 
he will have some shame, and feel a little of the pain 
he has so often put others to, of being out of couute* 
nance. 

It- has, indeed, been time out of mind eeneralhr 
remarked, and as often lamented, that this ramily d 
Starers have infested public assemblies. I kdow no 
other way to obviate so great an evil^ except, m the 
case of nxiug their eyes upon women, some male 
friend will take the part of such as are under the 
oppression of impudence, and encounter the eyes of 
the Starers wherever they meet them. While we 
suffer our women to be thus impudently attacked, 
they have no defence, but in the end to cast yield- 
ing glances at the Starers. In this case, a man who 
has no seuse of shame, has the same advaotage over 
his mistress, as he who has no regard for his own life 
has over his adversary. While the generality of 
the world are fettered by rules, and move by proper 
and just methods ; he who has no respect to any of 
them, carries away the reward due to that propriety 
of behaviour, with no other merit, but that of having 
neglected it. 

I take an impudent fellow to be a sort of outlaw 
in good breeding, and therefore what is said of him 
no nation or person can be concerned for. For tlni 
reason one may be free upon him. I have put my- 
self to great pains in considering this prevailing qua- 
lity, which we call impudence, and have taken no* 
tke that it exerts itself in a different manner, ac- 
cording to the diff^TenX %Qn\% yiVva^YKv vsg:^ vsb^ecti 
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of these d<Hniinoiis as are masters of it, were bom. 
Impudence in an Englishman is sullen and insolent ; 
in a Scotchman it is untractable and rapacious; in 
an Irishman absurd and Owning: as the course of 
the worid now runs, the impudent Englishman be- 
iiaves like a surly landlord, the Scot like an ill-re- 
oeived guest, and the Irishman like a stranger, who 
knows he is not welcome. There is seldom any 
thing entertaining either in the impudence of a 
South or North Briton; but that of an Irishman is 
always comic. A true and genume impudence is 
ever the effect of ignorance witliout the least sense 
of it. The best and most successful starers now in 
this town, ar« of that nation ; they have usually the 
advantf^e of the stature mentioned in the above let- 
ter of my correspondent, and generally take tlieir 
itands in the eye of women of fortune ; insomuch 
tbt I have known one of them, three months after 
lie came from plough, with a tolerable good air, 
lead out, a woman from a play, which one of our own 
heed, after four years at Oxford, and two at the 
"Femple, would have been afraid to look at. 

I cannot tell how to account for it, but these 
people have usually the preference to our own fools, 
m tne opinion of the sillier part of womankind. Per- 
kips it is that an English coxcomb is seldom so obse- 
(|aious as an Irish one ; and when the design of pleas- 
ing is visible, an absurdity in the way towarcf it, is 
easUy forgiven. 

But those who are downright impudent, and go 
on without reflection that they are such, are more to 
be tolerated, than a set of fellows among us who 
profess impudence with an air of humour, and think 
to carry off the most inexcusable of all fiiults in 
the worid, with no other apology than. saying in a 
gay tone, *• I put an impudent face upon the mat- 
ter.' No ; no man shall be allowed tne advanta^ 

12 
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of impurrciioe, who is conscious that he is nidi. If * 

he knows he is ]ni|Hident, he may as well be otbe^ * 
wise'; and it shall be expected that he blush, when 

he sec9 he makes another do it. For nothing on . ] 

atone for the want of modesty : without which beaulj ] 

is ungracefu], and wit detestable. R. 1 
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— - Lucu$ est et pluribus umifnii. 

UOR. 1 Ep. ▼. 38. 

There's room enough, and eadi may bring his ftiend. 

CREECH. 



I 



^ 



I : 



il. 



I AM sometunes very much troubled, when I tt- U 
fleet upon the three great professions of divinitfi v 
law, iuid physic ; how they are each of them ove^ ' 
hurdenecl witii practitioners, and filled with mnl- m 
titudes of ingenious gentlemen that starve one ano* ^ 
then V 

We may divide the clergy into generals, fidd t 
officers, and subalterns. Among the first we my if 
reckon bishops, deans, and archdeacons. Anuof « 
the second are doctors of divinity, prebendaries, and 7 
all that wear scarfs. The rest are comprehended r 
under the subalterns. As for the first class, our 
constitution preserves it' from any redundancy of 
incumbents, notwithstanding competitors are num- 
berless. Upon a strict calculation, it is ibnnd thtt . 
tliere has been a great e?[ceeding of late years in tbe 
second division, several brevets have been granted 
for tlie converUiig oi ^via^vsosk'vs^ ysxsi^sSaaas't 
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insomuch, that within my memory the price of 
hitestring is raised above two-peuce in a yard. As 
for the subalterns, they are not to be numbered. 
Should our clergy once enter into tlie corrupt prac- 
tice of the laity, by the splitting of their freeholds, 
they would be able to carry most of the elections in 
England. 

The body of the law is no less incumbered with 
superfluous members, that are like Virgil's army, 
which he tells us was so crowded, many of them 
had not room to use their weapons. This prodi- 
gioas society of men may be divided into the liti- 
poos, and peaceable. Under the first are compre- 
bended all those who are carried down in coach-nills 
to Westminster-hall, every morning in term time. 
Martial's description of this species of lawyers is full 
of humour: 

' Iras et verba locant.' 

'Men that hire out their words and anger;' that are 
■ore or less passionate according as they are paid 
ibr it, and allow their client a quantity of wrath 
liioportionable to the fee which they receive from 
UBL I must, however, observe to the reader, that 
above three parts of those whom I reckon among 
the litigious are such as are only quarrelsome in their 
hearts, and have no opportunity of shewing their 
jMssion at the bar. Nevertheless as they do not know 
what strifes may arise, they appear at tlie hall every 
<fagr, that they may shew themselves in a readiness to 
enter the Ibt, whenever there shall be occasion for 
them. 

The peaceable lawyers are, in the first place, 
inny of the benchers of tb« several inns of court, 
who seem to be the dignitaries of the law, and are 
endowed with those qualifications of mind that ac- 
complish a man rather for a rokc thaok ^ i^\0^dftx% 
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TlieiA Moi Im iMHsnhlv in thev UhilitMMHL ciliH 
oiloe il:ii|i9y nid a«|MJpg Mice a jae^ 
of <lwfc iw i pa tf t i w i loaetici^ ..<»i. •. . • :>4. 

iyMtiMT nnmhnrliii hraadi of ^inMddAtlnnMiL 

of eQiM» jtt Older to itiufy tt« kws dC tbefe^ o^ 
finranissl the pkyhotue more than WcftmJMtoMl 
W iio iten in all pubttc Mipmliliti^ dmpt ib | 
CQWi of iiutioe. I ibdl aly iioiirii« of tlioi^ d|4 
iMd bwv miiltitodet that are caudoied witiia mkk\ 
in tke dimwn^ iq» of matii^ wii^l jBfmmf/mfmi 
nor of JtbaoB n fi i i a tiir niimW ri that ip fflj ^ tf Agk MJH 
c^ hwMwii mh preteaoa to aMi chunbor .pri|J 
ticc . . •,«»■ , 

K in tbe tbird jriaca^ wo look into Ao jpooAiri%j 
of pttjM, wo thali find a moat^fiamHahfi fcod^jfej 
men. Tfea^t of than b eno&gh to n«ik ftjaiHt 
serioosy for we may lay it down as a maxim, ttji 
when a nation aboun(fo in phvsidansy'it growillii 
of peq>Ie. Sir WilUaoi Temple is very rnndi 00* 
dea to find out a reason why the Northern Hiii^ 
as be calls it, does not send out such jprodigiiffi 
swarms, and over-run the world with Uoths aal 
Vandals^as it did formerly; but had that exceDmt 
author observed that there were no students in pi^? 
sic among the sutyects of Thor and Woden, «n 
that this science very much flourishes in the north 
at present, he might have found a better solution 
for this difficulty tmm ws^ of those he has made wt 
of, This body of men m our own country may be 
described like the British army in Cttsar's tune* 
Some of them slay m chariots, and some on foot 
If the in&ntiv do less execution than tlw chanotani 
it is because they cannot be carried so soon into aB 
quarters of the town, and dispatch so mndh bosiDSV 

♦ Seal>agarite^fcOrigM»lwrikMiML> 
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SO short a tline. Besides this body of regular 
tops, there are stragglers, who without being duly 
:ed and enrolled, do infinite mischief to those whu 
! so aniuckj as to fall into their hands. 
rbere are, besides tlie above-mentioned, innume- 
»le retainers to physic, who for want of otber pa- 
nts, amuse themselves with the stifling of cuts in 
ah'-purop, cutting up dogs alive, or impaling of 
ects upon the pomt of a needle for microscopical 
servations ; besides those that are employed in the 
thering of weeds,* and the chase of butterflies : not 
mention the cockleshell-merchants and spider- 
chers. 

When I consider how each of these professions 
; crowded with multitudes that seek their liveli- 
od in them, and how many men of merit there are 
each of them, who may be rather said to be of the 
ence, than the profession : I very much wonder 
the humour of parents, who will not rather choose 
[^ace their sons in a way of life where an honest 
lustry cannot but thrive, than in stations where 
i greatest probity, learning, and good sense may 
Karry. How many men are country curates, tliat 
gfat have made themselves aldermen of London^ 
a riffht improvement of a smaller sum of money 
Ui what is usually laid out upon a learned educa- 
D? A sober frugal person, of slender parts, and 
slow apprehension, might have tlirived in tfade, 
mgh he starves upon physic ; as a man would be 
II enough pleased to buy silks of one whom he 
uld not venture to feel his pulse. Vagellius is 
efiil, studious, and obliging, but withal a little 
:k-sku]led ; he has not a single client, but might 
'e had abundance of customers. Hie misfortune 
that parents take a liking to a particular profes- 
1, and therefore desire their sons may be of it: 
ireas, io 8o greut aa aflair of life, the^ «h»\xV4 
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consider llic geuiii; aud iibilitiua of their children, moic 
tliau their onii iiiuliiiations. 

It ia the great advtintage of a trading nation, tint 
t)iere ure very few in it so dull and heavy, who maji 
not be plactd in stations of life, which may give ihen ' 
an c^portimity of making tlieir fortunes. A wdt 
regulated commerce is not, like law, physic, or di- 
vinity, to be overatocked wttii hands ; but on tin 
cuDtniry fluurisfaea by niultiludes, and gives tOr 
ployuent to ail its professors. Fleets of merchnfr 
men are so many squadrons of floating shops, tW 
vend our wares and manufactures in all the marked 
of the world, and lind out cbapmcu under botlithi 
tropics. C. 
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——— Whatever etmtndicfi m^MMe 
I bate lo sec, and never can b^eve, 

KOKOMHON.' 

The woid &iectator being most uniaUy DodentaiA 
as one of the audience at public npnuaMdom ■ 
our theatres, 1 leldom fail of manv lettan iditai 
to plays and operas. But indeea tbere are tia 
raoDstroui thii^ done in both, that if one had Mi 
been an eye-witness of them, one could not belins 
that sucli matters bad really been exhibited. IliM 
is very little which concerns human life, or is s pic* 
ture of nature, that is regarded b^ the gimter pBt 
of tbe Gompanj. Tht \ ' 
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om our entertainmentB. Our mirth is the lauji^ter 
r fools, and our admiration the wonder of idiots ; 
se such improbable, monstrous, and incoherent 
reams could not go off as they do, not only without 
le utmost scorn and contempt, but even witli the 
radest applause and approbation. But the letters 
f my correspondents will represent this afiair in a 
lore lively manner than any discourse of my own ; 
shall therefore give them to my reader with only 
bds preparation, that they all come from players, 
nd timt the business of flaying is now so managed 
hat you are not to be surprised when I say one or 
:iro of them are rational, others sensitive and ve- 
getative actors, and others wholly inanimate. I 
ihall not ]4ace these as I have named them, but as 
they have precedence in the opinion of their au- 
diences. 



* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Your having been so humble as to take 
fiodoe of the epistles of other animals, emboldens 
me, who am the wild boar that was killed by Mrs. 
Tofts, to represent to you, that I think I was hardly 
ued in not having tlie part of the lion of Hydaspes 
given to me. It would have lieen but a natural 
itep for me to have personated that noble creature, 
ifter liaving behavea niyself to satisfaction in the 
put above mentioned. That of a lion is too great 
a character for one that never trod the stage before 
hut i^ion two legs. As for the little resistance which 
I nade, 1 hope it may be excused, when it is con- 
■dered that the dart was thrown at me by so fair a 
land. I must confess I bad but just put on my 
brutality; and Camilla's charms were such, that 
beholding her erect mien, liearing her charming 
roioe, aad aatonisbed with her graceful moVVom^ \ 



eoiild DOt kieep iqp to my uniiMd fiinHfe«» kot 
UbainaiL 

Ton flMMrt InUHW^MMRI^ 



: ■ •< 

* KB. tPlCTMOft, 

< This ii to let JOB wMkfliln^ ikrt 
pfaiyhaiiie ii t npraMntatioii of dH weddii 
ttJnjg to ancli asin tfab pttrticnbry that a» Mil 
■I it aeeoidiqg to fak OMiit I bvwMtaiMi 
IMOti of komdioU-itiiff midi gnettt mgtmm 
mmjmn: I am one of the mm mioo.lii^ 
iDThe Emperor of theMoon^ I hmie tmkm 
Aimed the tbnd chiv in mi SqgHrii opam:;^^ 
hife leheaned the puopm TheJPoiteiiolta 
I anf DOW grown old, and hope yon will veeomi 
me to cflfe^oally, as that I may my aomeduog h 
I go off the stage : in which yon will do a grca 
of charity to 

Your most humble servant, 

WILLIAM SCREEN1 
^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Understanding that Mr. Screene has 
to you, and desired to be raised from dumb and 
parts; I desire, if you give him motion or spc 
that you would advance me in my way, and let 
keep on in what I humbly presume I am mat 
to wit, in representing human and still life UmrI 
I have several times acted <me of the finest no* 
pots in the same opera wherein Mr. Screene 
chair ; therefore upon his promotion, request tfa 
may succeed him in the hangiogs, with my hand in 
orange-trees. 

Your humble servant, 

ILlLUeU SIMFLI 



■■«'. 
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* gIR, Dniry-Iane, IMarch 24, 1710-11. 

' I SAW your frieud the Templar this even- 
ing in the pit, and thought he looked veiy Jit tie 
j^eased Hith tlie representation of the mad scene of 
The Klgrim. I wish, su*, you would do us the fa- 
vour to animadvert frequently upon the false taste 
die town is m, with relation to plays as well as 
iperas. It certainly requires a degree of under- 
ttttiding to play justly ; but such is our condition^ 
Att we are to suspend our reason to perform our 

E. As to scenes of madness, you know, sir, 
are noble instances of thb kind in Shak- 
feare ; but then it is the disturbance of a noble 
■JDd, from eenerous and humane resentments. It 
' ii like that gnef which we have for the decease of 
our friends. It is no diminution, but a recommen- 
dition of human nature, that in such incidents, |)as- 
ibu gets the better of reason ; and all we can tliink 
(0 combat ourselves, is impotent against half what 
We feel. I will not mention that we had an idiot 
io the scene, and all the sense it is represented to 
kxvej is that of lust. As for myself, who have long 
liken peins in personating the passions, I have to- 

Sht acted only an appetite. The part I played is 
irst, but it is represented as written rather by a 
drayman than a poet. I come in witli a tub about 
me, that tub hung with quart pots, with a full gal- 
lon at my mouth. I am ashamed to tell you that I 
pleased very much, and this was introcfuced as a 
madness; but sure it viras not human madness, for 
a raule or an ass may have been as dry as ever I was 
in my life. 

I am^ SIR, 

Your most obedient 
and bumblft ^n%(v\^ 
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' From tlie Saroj, in tha Sttani 
* MR. IPSCTATOR, 

■'I»you can read it with dry eyes, I give yo» 
tto'tlOuUe to acquaiut you, that I am tlie uoforiu- 
nate Gig Latinua, and I believe 1 am tlie lint 
prince thtt dat«d from this palace aince John el 
OnBt, ^ich is the uncertainty of all human great- 
aCM, tint I who lately never moved without a giiani 
an bow prtBed as a common soldier, and am to i 
wididiefint fair wind against my brother tjewis 
Fnnce. It is a very hard thing to put off a charade 
wincll one bts appeared in with applause. Thb i ex 

(d dnce the loss of my diadem ; for upon qua 

ifitb another recruit, 1 spoke my iuc" 

njptrt in recitatipo; 



Httfl 



Hie words were no sooner out of my jnouth, «Aiit 
a Serjeant knocked me down, and asked me ifl W 
a mind to mutiny, in talking thinga nobody nndi^ 
stood. You see, sir, my unhappy circumttaiMMii 
aod if hjf your meditation you can pfocora a aaktmlf. 
for a pnnce (who ncTer failed to make aU thu h^ 
li«ld him merry at his i^^>earance) you will nerit Ik* 
tbankiof 

Your&ieiid, 

THB KINO OF LATICll.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the good tf the pnblic. 

ITithin two doon of the maiqaerade liTes an eminatltAi 

diinirgeon, arrived from the carnival at Venice, of great Of^ 

nence in private curei. Accamniodationi are providad, w 

penMiK admitted in their tnasifuiiif; habits. 
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imouches, a mountebank doctor, twoTarkish basnus 
08, and a morris-dancer. 

Any person may agree bv the great, and be kept 
by the year. The doctor chaws teeth without piillii^ 
nasqae. R. 
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i^ airox VoUcenSf nee teli cotupidi usputm 
toremy nee qud se ardena immAtere piieii. 

VIRO. j£n. ix. 429^ 

"ce Vohcens foams with rage, and gazinff round, 
cry'd not him who gave the fiUal wound ; 

• knew to ^ revenge. 

* DRYDEN. 

, is nothing that more betrays a base uuge- 
spirit than the giving of secret stabs to a 
refutation; lampoons and satires, that are 
with wit and spirit, are like poisoned darts, 
not only inflict a wound, but make it in- 
. For this reason I am very much troubled 
see the talents of humour and ridicule in the 
ion of an ill-natured man. There cannot be 

i foUowing endorsement at the top of this paper, No. 
a set of the Spectator, in 12mo, of the edition in 1713, 
mtains some MS. notes by a Spanish merchant, who 
die time of the original publication : 

< The character of Dr. Swift.' 

I Mr. Blundeirs opinion, and whether it was welU 
gI, ill-grounded, or ungrounded, probably he was not 
in the thou^t The intimacy between Swift, Steele, 
lison was now over ; and that they were about tins 
ranged, appears from Swift's owe testmiony, dated 
[^ 1710-11. 
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a greater gratification to a barbarous and mhumn 
wit, than to stir up sorrow in the heart of a privit 
person, to raise uneasiness among near rehitioB 
and to expose whole families to derision, at th 
same time that he remains unseen and undiscovera 
If, besides tlie accomplishments of beins witt^ an 
ill-natured, a man is vicious into the nargain, li 
is one of the most mischievous creatures that ca 
enter into a civil society. His satire will the 
chiefly fall upon those who ought to be the mo 
exempt from it. Virtue, merit, and eveiy tfaiu 
that is praiseworthy, will be made the subject < 
ridicule and buffoonery. It is impossible to em 
merate the evils wliich arise from these arrows tb 
fly m the dark, and I know no other excuse that 
or can be made for them, than that die woaM 
they give are only imaginary, and produce notfak 
more than a secret shame or sorrow in the mind ( 
the suffering person. It must indeed be confesset 
that a lampoon or a satire do not carry in tlicm rol 
bery or murder; but at tlie same time how man 
are tliere that would not rather lose a considenibl 
4um of money, or even life itself, than be set up i 
a mark of infamy and derision? and in this case 
man should consider, that an injury is not to be met 
nured by the notions of liim that gives, but of him tbt 
receives it. 

Those who can put the best countenance upo 
the outrages of this nature wliicli are offered then 
ure not without tlieir secret anguish. I have ofte 
observed a passHge in Socrates's behaviour at h 
death, in a light wherein none of the critics hav 
considered it. That excellent man entertaining h 
friends, a little before he drank the bowl of poisoi 
with a discourse on the immortality of the soul, i 
his entering upon it, says that he does not believ 
«2i]y the most cora\c ^etvvw^ caAc,^\!A>ax^\»ssw€t^5:taLUi 
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in^ upon such a subject at such a time This passage, 
I thinky evidently glances upon Aristophanes, who 
writ a comedy on puq)ose to ridicule the discourses 
of that divine philosopher. It has been ol)ser\'od by 
many writers, that Socrates was so little moved at 
this piece of buffoonery, that he was several times 
present at its being acted upon the stage, and never 
expressed the least resentment of it. But with suh- 
missiou, I think the remark I have here made shews 
ii8» that this unwortiiy treatment made an impression 
upon his mindy though he had been too wise to dis- 
cover it. 

When Julius Cassar was lampooned by Catullus, 
he invited him to 8up|»er, and treated him with such a 
generous civility, that he made the poet his friend 
ever after. Cardinal Mazarine gave the same kind 
of treatment to the learned Quillet who had reflected 
upon his eminence in a famous Latin poem. The 
cardinal sent for him, and after some kind expostula- 
tkms upon what he had written, assured him of his 
crteem, and dismissed him with a promise of the next 
good abbey that should fall, which he acconluigly 
conferred upon him in a few months after. This had 
10 good an effect upon the author, that he dedicated 
the second edition of his book to tlie cardinal, after 
having expiuiged the passages which liad given him 
ofience. 

Sextus Quintus viras not of so generous and forgiv- 
ing a temper. Upon liis being made pope, tlie sta- 
tue of Pasqum was one night dressed in a very 
(fifty shirt, with an excuse written under it, that he 
was forced to wear foul linen, because his laundress 
was made a princess. This was a reflection upon 
the pope's sister, who, before the promotion of her 
biotliery was in those mean circumstances tliat Pas- 
quin represented her. As this pasqumade made a 
great noiae in RomC; the pope offered a cfii\&Ukt- 

K 2 



«bfe nni of SMMMj trr any penia tl w i iApi M db- 
oM«r the wdior of it. The ntMTAM^^ ifol 
fab koUnefls't aeMrorily, as ako on ai iMa fw i ato m ~ ' 
twas wfaidi be iM KodhFed frott U« ««ia'^^ 
cofcqr faiBKlf ; iqNMi wfaidi die pope gMw-lni .ii 
rearani he had proiaiNri, bat at tna mum 'tear i 
diariUe die latMitibr the ftitoie, oateM'iii ttafi 
to be etttoot, and both hb haada todM Aafpad i| 
Atalhie* B too trite >lii JHtaoee. Aaiy ana faaail 
taat all tae Kngi ot isonpe mia -oia •fiaMuaiHi 
Now, tfaeiab m ktlter of hb eataat» bi iiifck ha aMdi 
hblMMits that he bid the Sopbi of PenamMfar M 
tifbalioa. - 7,^. 

Ihoimh m- the varioof cMaplea- iiUdi 4^ 
bnO' diam together^ tbeia'aeaarial'giaat.ani 
uaiaui' nieaMeifca ¥Biy . ftmeiapiiy * aiiita w ii *mo 
of^tiie a|e who'bad' l aptoa d wd thaal;^lhy i 
thenoi phmly shewed that thejr wcva wiy' wo 
of their reproaches, and consequently that .thsf^n 
ceived them as very great iqjuries. For my oai 
party I would never trust a man that I thon^t m 
ciq»ble iA giving these secret wounds; ami cm 
not but thiiu timt he would hurt the person, whosi 
reputation he thus assaults, in hb body or in M 
fortune, could he do it with die same secniihr. Thin 
is, indeed, something very barbarous ima inhuBM 
in the ordinary scribblers of lampoons. An inna 
cent young bidy shall lie exposed for an imhappj 
feature. A Adher of a family turned to ridicole, M 
some domestic calamity. A wife be made unea^ A 
her life for a mbmterpreted word or action. Nqr 
a goocL a temperate, and a just man shall be pul 
out of^ countenance by the representation of thosi 
qualities that should do him honour. So pernicious i 
thing b wit, whra it b not tempered with virtue and 
hiunanity. 

^ Brtar Aivtbwy bfiunom for Y)b 'aM^BS ^«i b 15^ 
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) indeed lieard of heedless inconsiderate 
hat without any malice have sacrificed the 
1 of their friends and acquaintance to a cer- 
r of temper, and a silly ambition of distni- 
themselves by a spirit of raillery and satire : 
vere not infinitely more lionourable to be 
itured man, than a wit. Where there b this 
Jant humour in an author, he is often very 
us without designing to be so. For which 
dways lay it down as a rule, that an indis- 
i is more hurtful than an ill-natured one ; for 
:er will only attack his enemies, and those he 

to; the other injures indifferently both 
id foes. I cannot forbear, on this occasion^ 
og a fable out of Sir Roger r£straiu;e, which 
ly lies before me, ' A company of wag^iish 
! watching of frogs at the side of a pond, and 
f of tliem put up their heads, tliey would be 
lem down again with stones. *' Cliildren," 
>f the frogs, *'you never consider that though 
16 play to you, it is death to us'V 

week b in a manner set apart and dedi- 
serious thoughts, I shall indulge myself in 
ulations as may not be altogether unsuil« 
be season; and in the mean time, as the 

ourselves a charitable frame of mind b a 
f proper for the time, I have in thn ptjper 
red to expose that particular breach of cha- 
Ji has been generally overlooked by di- 
ause they are but few who can be guilty 
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q» m fDf (I loieir Urn tat bgr ftnM) 

^o.]^ 4ewl-li9tr tat? 

. • ■ . ■ * 

cMtyaophj iriw are by m» lima fclhr tt» lSti| 
sort ^«o«mitatio»» and y«t tew- M inperfyrt^ 

DKMNI €C MpMnng WIUI ulOM'ID wIMMi fpBJ'are.lB 

weloone. IfjoiiwdlciDtlieFMk^oiieof tbtotW 
oerlaUy join widi you, tbonghyon mm in i nwHfi^ 
with haies ; if you drink a bottle, they will find yogr 
haunts. What makes such fellows the more bnrdetf^ 
some is, that they neither offend or please so far as to 
be taken notice of ibr either. It is, I presiune, tm 
this reason, that my correspondents are willing by mj 
means to be rid of them. The two following letteti 
are writ by persons who sufier by such hnpertinence. 
A worthy old bachelor, who sets in for a dose ef 
claret every n^t, at such an hour, is teased by a 
swarm of them; who, because they are sure of room 
and good fire, have taken it in their heads to keep a 
sort of club in his company ; though the sober gentle- 
man hiniself is an utter enemy to such meetings* 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' The aversion I for some years have bad 
to clubs in general, gave me a perfect relish for your 
speculation on that sub^l\ ^%\. \ bac^e oace beea 
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cxtremdy mortified, by the malicious world's ranking 
me amongst the supporters of such impertinent as- 
semblies. I beg l«ive to state my case fairly ; and 
that done, 1 shall expect redress from your judicious 
pen. 

* I am, sir, a bachelor of some standing, and a 
traveller ; my business, to consult my own humour, 
which I gratify without controlling other people's: 
I have a room and a whole bed to myself; and I 
have a dog, a fiddle, and a gun ; tlicy please me, 
ind injure no creature alive. My chief meal is a 
rapper, which I always make at a tavern. I am 
constant to an hour, and not ill-humoured ; for 
which reasons, though I invite nobody, I have no 
sooner supped, than I have a crowd about me of 
that sort of good company that know not whither 
die to go. It is true every man pays his sliare ; 
yet as tmy are intruders, I have an undoubted right 
to be the only speaker, or at least tlie loudest; 
wUch I maintain, and that to the great emolument 
of my audience. I sometimes tell them their own 
in pretty free language ; and sometimes divert them 
wim merry tales, according as I am in humour. I 
tm one of those who live m taverns to a great age, 
hjr a sort of regular intemperance ; I never go to 
bed drunk, but always flustered ; I wear away very 
gntly ; am apt to be peevish, but never angry. Mr. 
Spectator, if you have kept various company, you 
bow there b in every tavern in town some old hu- 
iBoorist or other, who is master of the house as 
iQoch as he that keeps it. The drawers are all in 
^e of him ; and all the customers who frequent his 
company, yield him a sort of comical obedience. I 
do not know but 1 may be such a fellow as this my- 
self. But I appeal to you, whether this is to be 
called a club, because so many impertinents will 
break io npoa me, and come without app(rai\me.vvV\ 
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Cttncfc of Bmwt hut nigbU^ tJiffl^^^niH 
to cMn «■•- ttat mil vome in tuitl pay ; but tlrav 
he WOIB 4M1j adM^ Wli; should {leople miscal 
(fa^ r If ha ii iDomd to lie a consort, why maf 
not Bine be > kctaiv { However, sir, 1 submit it W 
70«,«idni, BIB, 

Tour most obedient, &c. \ 

' ' ■ ' THOMAS KIMBOW.' ]j 

. * aOOD BIS, 

* Tov Ki4 I woe pressed against each o 
Int unter ma txofd, in which uneasy posture fl 
wjiytd tOptiHf for- iliiMst hair an liour. 1 tbol 
yaa ftr U Jdnt cMitiH ever ^ince, iu being ordf 
HqOafailiaca lAentn yo» meet ine. But the o" 
dqrjFoa pded off vohf bat to uie in tbe Park, « 
I mi waUng wira mj austress. She did not li 
yooi air, and and die woodered what strange felk 
I WM acqaainted with. Dear sir, consider it is 
much BB my life is worth, if ihe should think we wM 
intimate : therefore I earnestly intreat yon for tbe fr 
tur« to take nu manner of notice of, 



A like impertinence ts also very troublesome H 
Ae superior and more intelligent part of Ac M 
sex. It is, it seems, a great incoaveuience, flat 
those of the meanest capacities will pretend to mikt 
visits, thou^ indeed they are qutdified ratb^tt 
add to the tumitore of the house (by filling an emptj 
cfaair) than to the conversation they come into wba 
they visit. A friend of mine hojws for redress in 



this case, bv the publication of her letter i 
paper ; whicii she thinkK those die woidd be i 
mil take to tiwihariva. U wtna ^» \ife i 
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li an eye to one of tbose pert, giddy, uutliinking 
s, who, upon tlie recommendation only of an 
eeable person, and a fasliionable air, take tliem-^ 
'es to be upon a level with women of the greatest 
It: 

' MADAM, 

' I TAKE this way to acquaint you >iitli 
it common rules and forms would never |)ermit 
to tell you otherwise ; to wit, that you and 1, 
iigh e<|ual8 in quality and fortune, are by n« 
ins suitable companions. You are, it b true, 
f pretty, can dance, and make a very good figure 
I pubhc assembly ; but, alas, madam, you must 
no further; distance and silence are your best 
munendations ; therefore let me beg of you never 
sake me any more visits. You come in a literal 
e to see one, for you have nothing to say. I do 
say this, that I would by any means lose your 
lamtance; but I would keep it up with the 
test forms of good-breeding. Let us pay visits, 
never see one another. If you will be so good 
deny yourself always to me, I shall return the 
^on by giving the same orders to my servants, 
n accident msuies us meet at a third place, we 
mutually lament the misfortune of never finding 
another at home, go in the same party to a be- 
play, and smile at each other, and put down 
es as we pass in our coadies. Thus we may en- 
is much of each other's friendship as we are capa- 
»f : for there are some people who are to be known 
by sight, with which sort of firiendship I hope you 
ilways honour, 

MADAM, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

MART TUSSDAT/ 
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* P. S. I subscribe myself by the name of the day 
I keep, that my supernumerary iriends may know Yibo 
I am/ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To prevent all mistakes tliat may happen among gentlemci 
of the other end of the town, who come but once a week to St 
James's coffee-house, either by miscalling the servants, or re- 
<]uiring such things from them as are not properly within tbdr 
respective provinces ; this is to give notice, that Kidney, keeper 
of the book-debts, of the outlying customers, and obsenv 
of those who go off without paying, having resigned that ea* 
ployment, is succeeded b^ John Sowton ; to whose place ef 
enterer of messages and hist cofiee-grinder, WilUam Bud ii 
promoted ; and Samuel Burdock comes as shoensleaner in At 
room of tlie said Bird. R. 
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Mgrescitque medendo, 

VIRG. An. zll. 46. 

And sickens by the very means of healtli. 

The following letter will explain itself, and needs no 
5*pology. 

* SIR, 

* I AM one of that sickly tribe who are com- 
monly known by the name of valetudinarians ; and 
<lo confess to you, that I tirst contracted this ill habit 
of body, or rather of mind, by the study of phvsic. 
I no sooner began to peruse books of this nature, 
but I i'ound my pulse was irregular ; and scarce ever 
read the account of aw^ dv^eroks^ vVvaX. \ dvd not tancy 
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If afflicted with*. Dr. Sydenham's learned 
ise of ievers threw me into a lingering hectic, 
b hung upon me all the while 1 was readii^ 
excellent piece. I then applied myself to the 
f of several authors, who have written upon 
isical distemuers, and by that means fell into a 
miption; till at lengtli, growing fat, 1 was in 
noer shamed out of tiiat imagination. Not long 
this I found in myself all the symptoms of the 
except pain ; but was cured of it b^ a treatise 
the gravel, written by a very ingenious author, 
(as it is usual for physicians to convert one dis- 
er into another) eased me of the gout bv giving 
iie stone. I at length studied myself into a 
ilication of distempers ; but, accidentally taking 
my hand that ingenious discourse written by 
:orius, I was resolved to direct myself by a 
ae of rules, which I had collected from his ob- 
fcions. The learned world are very well ac- 
ited with that gentleman's invention ; who, for 
Mtter carrying on his experiments, contrived a 
in mathematical chair, which was so artificially 
upon springs, that it would weigh any thing as 
IS a pair of scales. By this means he discovered 
many ounces of his food passed by perspiration, 
quantity of it was turned into nourishment, und 
much went away by the other channels and dis- 
tions of nature. 

laving provided myselF with this chair, I used 
idy, eat, drink, and sleep in it ; insomuch that 
f be said, for these last three years, to have lived 

rir of scales. I compute myself, when I am 
health, to be precbely t^'o hundred weight, 
; short of it about a pound af\er a day's fast, 

Ir.Tickell, in his preface to Addison's Works, says, that 
son never bad a regular pnlsc,* which Steele t^aettions^ 
tfMiwaitNMi of The Drummer to Mr. Con^^r^n^* 
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find exceeding it as mucli after a very full i 
that it is my continual employment to trim 
lance between these two volatile pounds in 
stitution. In my ordinary meals I fetch m 
to two hundred weight and half a pound 
afler having dined, I find myself fall short 
drink just so much small beer, or eat such a 
of bread, as is sufficient to make me wd 
my greatest excesses I do not transgress m 
the other half pound ; which, for my healt 
I do the first Monday in every month. As 
I find myself duly poised after dinner, I ws 
have perspired five ounces and four scnip 
when I discover, by my chair, that I am sc 
duced, I fall to my books, and study aw 
ounces more. As ror the remaining part 
pound, I keep no acoount of them. I do 
and sup by the clock, but by my chair ; 
that informs me my pound of food is exli 
conclude myself to be hungry, and lay in ano 
all diligence. In my days of abstinence I lose 
and a half, and on solemn fasts am two poun 
than on the otlier days in the year. 

* I allow myself, one night with anotlier, a 
of a pound of sleep, within a few grains 
less ; and if, upon my rising, I find that I '. 
eonsiuned my whole quantity, I take out tl 
my chair. Upon an exact calculation of w 
pended and received the last year, which 
register in a book, I find the medium to be 
dred weight, so that I cannot discover that I 
paired one ounce in my health during a whol 
month. And yet, sir, notwithstanding this 
care to ballast myself equally every day, and 
my body in its projier poise, so it is, that I fii 
in a sick and languishing condition. My co! 
is grown very sa\W,m^ V\i\afe\.QN<r)aad my 
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pical. Let ine tliercfore bo£^ you, sir, to consider me 
^our patient, and to give ine more certain rules to 
k by than those I liave already observed, and you 
[ very much oblige 

Your humble servant.' 

Phis letter puts me in mind of an Italian epitaph, 
tten on the monument of a valetudinarian : ' Stavo 
, flia per star meglio^ sto qui :' which it is impos- 
e to translate*. Tiie fear of death often proves 
rtal, and sets people on methods to save their lives, 
ich in&llibly destroy them. This is a reflection 
de by some historians, upon observing that there 
many more tliousands killed in a flight, than in a 
de; and may be appUed to those multitudes of 
iginary sick persons that break their constitutions 
physic, and throw themselves into the arms of 
ib, by endeavouring to escape it This method is 
only dangerous, but below the practice of a rea- 
able creature. To consult the preservation of hfe, 
Jie only end of it, to make our liealth our business, 
ngage in no action that is not part of a regimen, or 
ne of physic ; are purposes so abject, so mean, so 
roithy human nature, that a generous soul would 
ler die than submit to them. Besides, that a ccm- 
lal anxiety for life vitiates all the relishes of it, and 
ts a gloom over the whole face of nature ; as it is 
KMsible we should take delight in any thing tliat we 
every moment afraid of losing. 
do not mean, by what I have here said, that I 
ik any one to blame for taking due care of their 
itJi. On the contrary, as cheerfubess of mind, 
i capacity for busuiess, are in a great measure the 
cts of a well-tempered constitution, a man cannot 

The fbUowing translation, however, may give an English 
ler some idea of the Italian epitaph : ' I was well, but tiy- 
to be batter, I am here.' 
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be at too much paiiis to cultivate and preserve it. B< 
tliis care, whicli we are prompted to, not only by coi 
mon sense, but bv duty and instinct, should never e: 
gage us in gro unci less fears, melancholy apprehensioi 
and imaginary distempers, which are natural to eve 
man who is more anxious to live, than how to \n 
In short, tlie preservation of life should be only a s 
coudary concern, and the du-ection of it our princip 
If we Jiave tliis frame of mind, we shall take tlie be 
means to preserve life, without being over soUcito* 
about the event ; and shall arrive at that point of ft' 
city which Martial has mentioned as the perfection 
happiness, of neither fearing nor wbhing for death. 
In answer to the gentleman, who tempers his bea^ 
by ounces and by scruples, and instead of complyii 
with those natural solicitations of hunger and thin 
drowsinesis or love of exercise, governs himself by tl 
prescriptions of his chair, I shall tell him a short niM 
Jupiter, says the mythologist, to reward the piety qt 
certain countryman, promised to give him whatever I 
would ask. The countryman desired that he migi 
have the management of the weather in his own estat 
He obtained his request, and immediately distribute 
rain, snow, and sunsliine among his several fields, i 
he thought the nature of the soil required. At tl 
end of tiie year, when he expected to see a more thi 
ordinary crop, his harvest fell infinitely short of that < 
his neighbours. Upon which (says the fable) he d 
sired Jupiter to take the weather again into his ow 
hands, or that otlierwise he should utterly ruin hin 
self. C. 
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PmUidttf mors «sqno jmlMt pede pauperum tabernwi 

Regumque tnrresj O beate SartL 
Jl.t^ sunmui brevis spem tun vetalt inchoate longam^ 

Jam te premet noXy fabmlaque manesy 
Et damns exUia Plmtoma. 

HOR. 1 Od. It. is. 

With eqnal foot, rich friend, impartial fate 
Knocks at the cottai^e, and the palace gate : 
lifels span forbids thee to extend thy cares, 
And stretch thv liopes beyond thy years : 
Niglit soon will seize, and yon must ouickly go 
To storyM ghosts, and Pluto*s house Del6w. 

CREECH. 

Whbn I am in a serious humour, I very of^en 
valk by myself ia Westmiuster-abbey ; where the 
ifoominess of the place, and the use to which it is 
ipplied, with the solemnity of the building, and 
Ine condition of the people who lie in it, are apt to 
ill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather 
tbooghtfulness, that is not disagreeable. I yesterday 
fmed a whole afternoon in tlie church-yard^ the 
dojsters, and the church, amusing myself with the 
tanb-stones and inscriptions that I met with in those 
ifeienl regions of the dead. Most of them recorded 
Mtlung dae of the buried person, but that lie was 
Mim upon one day, and died upon another; the whole 
ustory of his lite being comprehended in those two 
lircumstances that are common to all mankind. I 
mild not but look upon these renters of existence, 
whether of brass or marble, as a kmd of satire upon 
he departed pei'sons ; who Imd left no other menio- 
ial of them, but that they were bom, and that they 
lied. They put me in mind of seYeial ]penoii% m^i\- 

L2 
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tioned in tlic battles of heroic poems, nvho have 
ing names given them, for no other reason I; 
tl]^y may be killed, and are celebrated for noth 
being knocked on the head. 

HOBL 
VIRG. 

* dancns, and Medon, and Thenilochas.' 

The life of these men is finely described in b 
by * the path of an arrow/ which b immediateh 
up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, I enti 
myseif with me digging of a grave; and 
every shovel-full of it that was thrown up, tfa 
ment of a bone or skull intermixt with a ] 
fresh mouldering earth that some time or oth 
a place in the composition of an human body, 
this I began to consider with myself, what i 
rable multitudes of people lay confused t 
under the pavement of that ancient cathedral 
men and women, friends and enemies, prie: 
soldiers, monks and prebendaries, were cr 
amongst one another, and blended together 
same common mass; how beauty, strengt 
youth, witli old age, weakness, and deform 
undistinguished, in the same promiscuous ii 
matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great mag: 
mortality, as it were in the lump, I exam 
more particularly by the accounts which I fo 
several of the monuments which are raised i 
quarter of tliat ancient fabric. Some of thei 
covered with such extravagant epitaphs, th; 
ircre possible for the de&d ^y^u \q V^ acq 
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ith tliem, he would blush at the praises which his 
tiends have bestowed upon hun. There are others 
9 excessively modest, that they deliver the character 
f tlie person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by 
bat means are not understood once in a twel^'emontli. 
D the poetical quarter, I foimd there were poets who 
lad no monuments, and monuments which Iiad no 
K)ets. I observed, indeed, that the present war had 
illed the church with many of -these uninhabited mo- 
nteieuts, which had been erected to the memory of 
lenons whose bodies were perhaps buried in the plains 
f Blenheim, or m the bosom of tlie ocean. 

I could not bat be very much delighted with several 
Dodem epitaphs, which are written with great ele- 
pDoe of expression and .justness of thought, and there- 
Qie do honour to the living as well as the dead. As 
I foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of the igno- 
Vice or politoiess of a nation from the turn of their 
wblic monuments and inscriptions, they should be 
mbmitted to the perusal of men -of learning and ge- 
ns before they are put in execution. Sir Cloudesly 
ihovel's monument has very often given me great 
iffbnce. Instead of the brave rough English admiral, 
vUch was the distinguishing character of that plain 
|iliant man, he is represented on liis tomb by the 
Ipire of a beau, dressed in a long periwig, and re- 
osing himself upon velvet cushions, under a canopy 
f state. The inscription b answerable to the monu- 
KUt; for instead of celebrating the many remarkable 
ctions he had performed in the service of his country, 
: acquaints us only with the mamier of his death, m 
'hieh it was impossible for him to reap any honour, 
lie Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for want of 
enios, show an infinitely greater tsiste of antiquity 
nd politeness in their buildings and works of this na- 
ire, than what we meet with in those of our own 
Mintry. The monuments of thek aAnmn&a, \iV»sk 
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have been erected at the public expenoe, i 
them like themselves, and are adorned wit 
crowns and naval ornaments, with beautifol 
of sea- weed, shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I Inve left t 
sitorv of our English kings for the contemp 
another day, when I shall find my mind disj 
so serious an amusement. I know that entert 
of this nature arc apt to raise dark and dismal 
in timorous minds, and gloomy imaginations ; 
my own part, though I am always serious^ ] 
know what it is to be melancholy ; and can' 
take a view of nature^ in her deep and solera 
with the same pleasure as in her most gay an( 
iul ones. By this means 1 can impfove my 
those objects, which others consider witl 
When I look upon the tombs of the great, e% 
tion of envy dies in me ; when I read the 
of the beautiful, every inordinate desire gi 
when I meet with the grief of parents upon 
stone, my heart melts with compassion; when 
tomb ot the parents themselves, I consider t 
of grieving for those whom we must quick) 
When I see kings lying by those who depos< 
when 1 consider rival wits placed side by sid< 
holy men that divided the world with their 
and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and asto 
on the little competitions, factions, and d< 
mankind. When I read the several dates of tl 
of some that died yesterday, and some six 
years ago, I consider that great day when w< 
of us be contemporaries, and make our appea 
gethcr. 
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Ui nax longa qulbus mentihir arnica, diesqw 
Ldnifca vid^r opus dcbentUnu, ut piffer anniu 
Puj^U, qnM dirra preinit custodia matrum ; 
Ske wnhi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora, qwr spem 
ConriUumque monmtto' agendi gnanter, id quod 
JEqiU pauperilnu prodest, locupletibua tpque, 
JEfui negUctum puaia geuibtuque luteelnt. 

HOR. 1 Ep. i. 20. 

IMITATED. 

Lofif as to -hhD, who works for debt, the day ; 
Long as the nifi^t to her, whose love's away ; 
Long as the year's duU circle seems to run, 
When the bnsk minor pants tor twenty-one; 
So slow th* unprotitable moments roll, 
That lock up all the functions of my soul ; 

e That keep me from myself, and still delay 

^3 life's instant business to a ftiture day : 

That task, which as we follow, or despise, 
The eldest is a fool, tiic yoiuigest wise: 
Which done, the poorest can no wants endure, 
And which not done, the richest most be poor. 

POPE. 

Therb is scarce a tliiuking man iu tlie worid, who 
is involved in the business of it, but lives under a 
ifecret impatience of the hurry and fatigue he suf- 
kn, and has formed a resolution to fix himself, one 
time or other, in such a state as is suitable to the 
end of his being. You hear men every day iu con* 
versation profess, tliat all the honour, power, and 
riches, which they propose to tliemseives, cannot 
gh^e satis&ction enough to reward them for half the 
anxiety they undergo in the pursuit or posaessvon o{ 
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them. While men are in this temper (which ba|^ 
pens very frequently) how inconsistent are the\ witt 
themselves ? They are wearied with the toii tbc] 
bear, but cannot find in their hearts to relinquish it 
retirement is what they want, but tliey cannot betaki 
themselves to it. While they pant after shade am 
covert, they still aftect to appear in the most glitterii^ 
scenes of life. Sure this is but just as reasonable as i 
a man sYiould call for more light, when he has a mine 
to go to sleep. 

Since then it is certain that our own hearts decein 
us in the love of the world, and that we cannot coifr 
mand ourselves enough to resign it, though we txeij 
day wish ourselves disengaged from its alluremeiiti; 
let us not stand upon a formal taking of leave, bil 
wean ourselves from them while we are in the midst oi 
them. 

It is certainly the general intention of the greater 
part of mankind to accomplish this work, and live 
according to their own approbation, as soon as tfaev 
possibly can. But since the duration of life is so 
uncertaui, and tliat has been a common topic oi 
discourse ever since there was such a thing as lit( 
itself, liow is it possible that we should defer a mo 
meut the begiimiiig to live according to tli6 rules o 
reason ? 

The man of busuiess has ever some one point t( 
carry, and then he tells himself he will bid adieu t< 
all the vanity of ambition. The man of pleasur 
resolves to take his leave at least, and part civill 
^vitli his mistress ; but the ambitious man is entao 
gled every moment in a fresh pursuit, and the lov( 
sees new charms iii the object he fancied he coul 
abandon. It is therefore a fantastical way of tliini 
in^ii^. when we promise ourselves an alteration in oi 
conduct from change of place, and diflference ( 
circumstances; the s^cme ^^mQvv& will attend i 
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wherever we are, till they are conquered; and we 
cm never live to our satisfaction in the deepest 
retirenient, unless we are capable of living so, in 
Booie measure, amidst the noise and business of tlie 
worid. 

I have ever thought men were better known by 
what could be observed of them from a perusal of 
tbdr private letters, than any other way. IVfy friend 
tbe der^man, the other day, upon serious dis- 
course with hun concerning the dsmger of procrasti- 
ittion, gave me the following letters from persons 
with whom he lives in great friendship and intima- 
9, according to the goodbreeding and good sense of 
hii character. The first is from a man of business, 
whjo b his convert : the second from one of whom he 
conceives good hopes : the third from one who is in 
Qo state at all, but carried one way and another by 
starts. 

* SIR, 

' I KNOW not with what words to express to 
YOU the sense I have of the high obligation you have 
laid upon me, in the penance you enjoined me of 
doing some good or other to a person of wortli every 
day I live. The station I am in furnbhes me with 
dady opportunites of thb kind : and the noble prin- 
apMnUi which you have inspired me, of benevo- 
loio^fo all I have to deal with, quickens my appli- 
cation in every thing I undertake. Wlien I reUeve 
merit from discountenance, when I assbt a friendless 
person, when I produce concealed worth, I am 
d]q[)leased with myself, for having designed to leave 
tbe world in order to be virtuous. I am sorry you 
dedine the occasions which the condition I am in 
might afford me of enlarging your fortunes; but 
know I coatnbute. more to your satu&cXVoik^^^wX 
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acknowledge I am the better many from the iufloeiHe la 
and authority you have over, ^^ 

SIR, "AC 

Your most obliged and \. 2 

most humble servant, i p 

R. o.' l^:- 

' SIR, L-T 

* I AM entirely convinced of the truth of P 
what you were pleased to say to me, when I im ^ 
last with you alone. You told me tlien of the d^ f? 
way I was in ; but you told me so, as I saw joa ^ 
loved nie, otherwise I could not obey your com- ^ 
mands in letting you know my tlioughts so sincerdf f^ 
as I do at present. I know "^ the creature, for whom t| 
I resign so much of my character," is all tlmt you sad ^ 
of her ; but then the trifler has something in her so 
undesigning and harmless, that her guilt in one kind 
diiiappears bv tlie comparison of her innocence in 
anotlier. Will you, virtuous man, allow no alteration 
of offences ? Must dear Chloe be called by the hard 
name you pious people give to common women ? 1 
keep the solemn promise I made you, in writing to 
you the state of my mind, after your kind admonition } 
and will endeavour to get the better of this fondness, 
which makes me so much her humble servant, that I 
am almost ashiuned to subscribe myself yours, 

T«D.' 

* SIR, 

' There is no state of life so anxious as that 
of a man who docs not live according to the dic- 
tates of his own reason. It will seem odd to you, 
when I assure you that my love of retiremeut first 
of all brought me to court ; but this will be no rid- 
^^fe, whe^ I acciu'dint ^ou WiaXY i^<c^ \u<j;«i^ Vmk 
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with a design of getting so much money as might 
enable me to purchase a handsome retreat in the 
country. At present my circumstances enable me, 
and my duty prompts me, to pass away the remain- 
ing part of my life in such a retirement as I at iirst 
proposed to myself; but to my great misfortune I 
have entirely lost the relish oi it, and should now 
return to the country with greater reluctance than I 
at first came to court. I am so unhsqipy, as to know 
that what I am fond of are trifles, and that what I 
Dedect is of the greatest importance : in short, I 
fad a contest in my own mind between reason and 
fiihion. I rememt>er you once told me, that I might 
m m the world, and out of it, at the same time. 
Let me beg of you to explain this paradox more at 
hige to me, that I may conform my life, if possible, 
wk to my duty and my inclination. 

I am yours, &c. 

R. R. B.' 

Letters are directed ^ For the Spectator, to be left at Mr. 
Buckley's, in little Britain, post-paid.' N. B. In the form of 
* direction, this makes a tigiu^ in the last column of the Spec^ 
^tormfi^. 
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Neque semper arcum 



Tendit Apollo. 

HOR. 2 Od. X. 19. 

Nor does Apollo always bend his bow. 

I SHALL here present my reader with a letter from 
a projector, concerning a new office, which he tluuk& 
QUiy yaj much contribute to the emVieAlAi&vnx^vvV qV 

VOL. VI. M^ 
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the cityy and to ^ driving bailiarity out <rf o« 
streets. I consider it as a satire uponimjccUinia 
genefaly and a lively picture of the whole art -of 
Biodem critidsm. 

* SIR, 

* Obsbbvino that you have dHNightB-il 
creatine certain officers under yon, for the iaafe^ 
tion of several petty enormities vrhich yoa yomit 
cannot attend to; and findimff da3y absnrditM s hii^| 
out upon the sign-posts* of this dty, to die gM 
scmdal of forei^oers, as wdl as thoae of our djM 
country, wha are curious spectators of the mmtii. 
do humbly propose that you would be jtmrni^^ 
make me 3^01^ superintenduit of all such qgures mi 
dfevioes, as are or shall be made use of on Ikb 
oon ; with full powers to rectiiV or ezpom 
ever I riiall find irregular or defective. For 
of such an officer, there is nothing like sound -Bto- 
rature and good sense to he met with in those ob- 
jects, that are every where thrusting themselves out 
to the eye, and endeavouring to become visibk. 
Our streets are filled with blue boars, blade swaiHy 
and red lions ; not to mention fiying pigs, and hogi 
in armour, with many other creatures more extraor- 
dinary than any in the deserts of Afric. Strange! 
that one who has all the birds and beasts in nature 

* As the plan of tiiis edition can only admit of references, or 
notes, in the fewest words possible, such as are curious to kiMiw 
the principles on which signs apparently fanciAil may be traced 
to their originals with great probability, and often with cer- 
tainty, must here be referred to tlie notes on the late edition of 
the Tatler, Vol. I. No. 18. Vol IH. No. 87. p. 32. and the 
additional note upon it; Vol. V. p. 415. It would beyery 
easy to shew, that tliis raillery loses much of its poignancy, 
when passing the sign-posts at which it is levelled i it fiUlt Httb^ 
JoaleJFff as it must £>» on tbft dft^VoM ^ 
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to choose ont of, should live at tlie sign of au Ens 
Rationiaf 

^ My first task therefore should be, like that of 
Hercules, to clear the city from monsters. In the 
second place, I would forbid that creatures of jar- 
ring and incongruous natures should be joined to- 
gether in the same sign; such as the beU and the 
Deafs tongue, the dog and the gridiron. The fox 
ind goose may be supposed to have met, but what 
has uie fox and the seven stars to do together ? And 
when did the lamb and dolphin ever meet, except 
upon a si^post ? As for the cat and fiddle, there is 
I conceit m it ; and therefore I do not intend that 
my thing I have here said should affect it. I must 
however observe to you upon this subject, tliat it is 
usoal for a young tradesman, at his fint setting up, 
to add to ms own sign that of the master whom h% 
served ; as the husband, after marriage, gives a 
place to his mistress's arms in his own coat. This 
1 take to have given rise to many of those absurdi- 
ties which are committed over our heads ; and, as I 
am informed, first occasioned the three nuns and a 
hare, which we see so frequently joined together. 
I woold therefore establish certain rules, for the de- 
termining how far one tradesman may give the sign 
of another, and in what cases he may be allowed to 
quarter it with his own. 

* In the third place, I would enjoin everv shop to 
make use of a sigu which bears some afiimty to the 
wares in which it deals. What can be more incon- 
sistent, than to see a bawd at the sign of the angel, 
or a tailor at the lion ? A cook should not live at the 
boot, nor a shoemaker at the roasted pig ; and yet, 
for want of this regulation, I have seen a goat set 
up before the door of a perfiimer, and the French 
king's head at a sword cutler's. 

* An iagewous foreigner observes, \koX w^vniL ^i 
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ihofic genllcincn wbo value tliemselvet; npou tliar 
filiiiilies, and overlook sucli as ate bred to InKta,, 
beai' tlu' tools of tbeir forcfatliers ia tiidr coats or 
arms. 1 will uot exaniine bow true Ihb is in fiidP 
But Ihougli it may not be iKcessai? for posletiW^ 
thus to set uj> the si^u of tkeir Ibrelathers, I thivr' 
it liighly piro))er for tlinse wlio actually prolieu tbfl 
trade, to skew sojue aadi niarks of it betore ttxip 
doors. V 

' When Llic name giies an occaaon for an iagt* 
nious sign-post, 1 irould likewise advise tlic ommI' 
to take that o[tporiiuiiiy uf leLtiug the world knew 
who he is. It )vouId liave been ridiculous for tte 
ingenioas Mrs. Salmon to ha\e lived at tbe sign at 
tlie trout; for whicli reason she has erected befoM 
her lioiise the figure of the lish Uiat is her in 
sak-e. Air. Belt has likewise distmgtiished hio 
by a device of ijw same nature : and Itere, sir, 1 
must beg leave to observe to you, that this {nitiet- 
lar figure of a bcll has given occasion to several 
pieces of wit in this kind. A man of your reading 
must know, that Abel Drugger gauied great ap- 
plause by it in the time of Ben Jonson. Our apo- 
ciyphal heathen god " is also represented by tbb 
figure ; wbicb, in conjunction with the dragoi, 
raakes a very hand^me picture in several of out 
streeta. As for the beU-savage, which is the ago 
of a savage man standing by a bell, I was ftHisem 
yery inuui pux^sled upon liie conceit of it, till 1 
accidentally fell int^ toe reading of an ok) roiBwcs 
translated out of the EVqich j which gives m ac- 
count of a very beautiful woman wbo was forad m* 
wildeiaess, and is called in the French La helle Smt- 
vage i and is every where translated try oqr cotifr 
trj-man tfie Mf-savage, This piece of philow^Af 

• St.,Gi««i,<j 
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will, I hojie, convince you tliat I have made sign* 
|XMt8 my study, and consequently quali6ed myself 
fcr the employment which I solicit at your hands. 
But before I conclude my letter, I must communi* 
ate to you another reinaric, which I have made 
upon the subject with which I am now entertaining 

a namely, that I can give a shrewd guess at the 
our of the inhabitant by the sign that hangs be- 
Are his door. A surly dioleric fellow generally 
ttikes choice of a bear; as men of milder dispose 
tioDs frequently live at the lamb. Seeing a punch* 
bowl painted upon a sisn near Charing-crosSy and 
veiy curiously gamishecl, witli a couple of angels 
hovering over it, and squeezing a lemon into it, I 
bad the curiosity to ask atter the master of the house, 
ind found, upon inquiry, as I had guessed by the 
ittle aeremetu upon his sign, that he was a French* 
nan. I know, su*, it is not requisite for me to en- 
a»e upon these hints to a gentleman of yonr great 
imuties ; so humbly recommending myself to your 
avonr and patronage, 

I remain, &c/ 

I shall add to the foregoing letter another, which 
aune to me by the same penny-post. 

< From my own afNUtment near Cbanng-croflB. 
^ HONOURED SIR, 

^ Having heard tliat thb nation is a great 
eneoorager of ingenuity, I have brought with me a 
rope-danoer that was caught in one of the woods 
bdongmg to the Great Mogul. Heu by birth a 
monkey; but swings upon a rope, takes a pipe of 
tobacco, and drinks a glass of ale, like any reas<mable 
creature. He gives great satisfection to the qua- 
lity ; and if they vnll make a subscription for him, 
I w31 send ior a brother of his out oi Udtbaii^ XSdqkX 



13 a very p>nd luinliiei; oikI also for another of tk 
Mkmo family wbnni I de»gn for iny nierry-andrct 
ak iRfin;; uii excellent miinic, and ttie gnateil An 
ill llw country wiiere be uow is. 1 hope to bai 
Ifait entertainment in readiness for llie iiexl wi 
tcTi and ilonbt nut but il will plea^ more thanti 
opera, or puppet-show. I will not say that a nn 
Key is a better man than sonic of the opeta heme 
but rerUinly he i^ a better representative of a uuj 
than tJie most arliticial conigiosition of wood u 
wire. If )'ou will be pleased to give loe a good wq| 
in your pKper, you sliall be evet^ night a speclnli 
at my show for nothing. i 

C I am, &c.' 
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HOR. 1 SU. «. W. 



a rectttffwff it its firit e 
1 the stage. I*eo^ urere womIoU 
[> bear .genenb amgiDg tfae^'innl''^< 
commuMi, and ladies ddiverii^ masigis ■« mva 
Onr- cauntrjmen could not forbear latq^ni^ ^ 
tbey beard a lover clinnti^ out a billetrdoux, p 
even the supeiaeriiKioii of a ktter set to a tn 
'11k tvnotu blunder m an old pl^ of ' £irtBr 
ifftg mid two fiddlfn wAw; "nv -vni. vo Vw«K i 
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absarclity, wlicn it was impossible for a hero in a 
desert, or a princess in her closet, to speak any thing 
unaccompanied with muncal instruments. 

But however this Italian method of acting in rcci- 
Utivo might appear at tirst hearing, I cannot l>ut 
think it much more just tliaii that which prevailed 
ID our English opera before this innovation: the 
tnnsition from an air to recitative music being more 
natural, than the passing from a song to plain and 
oidinary speaking, which was the common method 
in Puroell s operas. 

The only fault I iind in our present practice, is 
the making use of tlie Italian recitativo with English 
Words. 

To eo to the bottom of thb matter, I must oli- 
aerve, uiat the tone, or (as tlie French call it) the 
accent of every nation in their ordinary speech, is 
altogether difierent from that of every other peo- 
ple ; as we may see even in tlie Welsh and Scotch 
who border so near upon us. By the tone or ac- 
cent, I do not mean the pronunciation of each par- 
ticular word, but the sound of the whole sentence. 
Thus it is very common tor an English gentleman 
when he hears a French tragedy, to complain that 
the actors all of them speak in a tone : and there- 
fore he very wisely prefers his own countiymen, not 
considering that a foreigner complains of the same 
tone in an English actor. 

For this reason, the recitative music, in every lan- 
guage, should be as different as the tone or accent 
of each language; for otherwise, wliat may pro- 
perly express a passion in one language will not do 
it in another. Every one who has been long in 
Italy knows very well, that the cadences in the re- 
citativo bear a remote affinity to the tone of their 
voices ia ordinary conversation, or, to speak more 
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have often seen our audiences extremely n 
as to what has been doing upon the stage, 
pecting to see the hero knock down his nu 
when he has been asking him a question ; c 
iiig that he quarreb wim liis friend, when 
bids liim good-morrow. 

For this reason the Italian artists canu< 
with our Englbh musicians in admiring '. 
compositions, and thinking his tunes so 
iiilly adapted to his words; because both 
do not always express the same passions by 1 
sounds. 

I am therefore humbly of opinion, that an 
composer sliould not follow the Italian i 
too servflely, but make use of many gentl 
tions from it, in compliance with his owi 
language* He may copy out of it all th< 
softness and ' dying falls' (as Shakspeare cal 
but should stiU remember that he ought 
commodate himself to an Enptish aiiHi<^n( 
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It never entirely to Hiiniliilate ami destroy it. Lc>t 
le iiitusion be as strong as \ou please, but !>till let 
le subject matter of it be Kiifflish. 

A composer should tit his music to the g:eiiius of 
le people, and consider that the delicacy of hear- 
gj and taste of harmony, has been formed upon 
lose sounds which every country abounds \^ilh. 
I short, that music is of a relative nature, and 
hat is hannony to one ear, may be dissonance to 
lother. 

The same observations which I have made upon 
le recitative |)art of music, may be applied to all 
Hr songs and airs in general. 

Signior Kaptist LuUy acted like a man of ^ense in 
lis particular. lie found the French nui>ic ex- 
%mely detective, and very often Imrbaious. How* 
^er, knowing the genius of the i)eople, tlie huuiour 
r their language, and the pre jud iced ears he had 
» deal witli, he did not pretend to extir])atc the 
rench music, and plant the Italian in its stead ; but 
dly to cultivate and civilize it uith innumerable 
rau»8 and modulations which he borrowed from 
le Italians. By tiiis means* the French nmsic is 
o«r pertect in its kind ; and when ^ou say it is not 
3 good as the Italian, you only mean that it doex 
ot please you so well ; for there is scarce a Frcnch- 
lan who woidd not wonder to hear you give the 
talian such a preference. The mu.sic of the French 
I indeed very pmperly adapted to their pronuncia- 
ion and accent, as their whole opera wonderfully 
iivours tlie genius of such a gay airy people. The 
horus in which that o]H^ra abounds, gives tlie par- 
erre frequent opportunities ot' joining in consort t 
.ith the stage. This inclination of the audience to 

• Tbesc nicaiM. ♦ Concert. 



so painted, that they appear as niddy 8 
cheeked as milk-maids. The shepherds a 
broidered, and acquit themselves in a I 
than our English dancins-masters. I ha 
couple of rivers appear m red stockings 
pheus, uistead of having his head covered 
and bull-rushes, making love in a fuU-bc 
wig and a plume of feathers ; but with i 
full of shakes and quavers, that I should ha 
the murmurs of a country brook the n 
agreeable music. 

I remember the last opera I saw in 1 
nation was the Rape of Proserpine, where 

giake the more tempting tigiirey puts hi 
rench equipage, ana bnngs Ascalaphus : 
him as his valet de chambre. This is wl 
folly and impertinence ; but what the Fi 
upon as gay and polite. 

I shall add no more to what I have he 
than that music, architecture, and paintin 
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Jher the melody of tliose sounds be more or less 
|leeaing. C. 

" *^* Complete sets of this paper for the month of March, 
IM sold by Mr. Greaves, in St. Jameses-street; Mr. LilliOy 
ilvfiiiner, die corner of Beanfort-buildings ; Messrs. Sanger, 
Ibmptoiiy Koond, and Mrs. Baldwin. — Spect. in folio. 
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Si, Jlfii»i«niiic« uti censety sine amore Jocitque 
JNU tut jueundum; tivaa in mnore jocisque, 

HOR. I Ep. vi. &7. 

If nothing, as Mimnermus strives to prove, 
Can e*er be pleasant without mirth and love, 
Tlien live in mirth and love, thy sports pursue. 

CREECH. 

OjfE common calamity makes men extremely affect 
other, though tliey difler in every other parti- 
The passion ot love is the most general 

^^^ among men ; and I am glad to hear by my 

"mat advices m>m Oxford, that there are a set of 
diallers in that university, who have erected them- 
^^wes into a society in honour of that tender pas- 
Nka. These gentlemen are of that sort of inamo- 
^^t08» who are not so very much lost to common 
!, but that they understand the folly they are 
\y of; and for that reason separate tliemselves 
all other company, because tliey will enjoy the 
l^kasure of talking incoherently, without being ridi- 
t!uloii8 to any but each other. When a man comes 
into the club, he b not obliged to make any intro- 
^O€tioa to bb dkcourse, but at once, a» k^ i& ^^\jQ»n 
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liiuisdf in liis diair, speaks in tiic liin?iul of bn 
tlioiiglits, ' She gav<? ine a very ubligiog ^HiK, 
iiuvi-r looked so well in bet lile as this evening ' 
tlw^ like reflection, without regard to any otbtvi 
bcr of the societj ; for in Xlin assembly tbc; dai 
meet to talk ta each other, but every man dun 
full liberty of talking to himself. lusleiul u[ _ 
boxes and canes, vvIikIi are thu usual bdp* to 
cgurse with other young fellows, these liave < 
some piece of ribband, a brokeu ^, or an old girAi| 
wliifh they play with while tbejr IsUc of Uh; fiu peH 
son reDiembcntd by each respecrtiTe token. Acem-j 
ing to the representation nf tli« matter from J^ 
letters, the company appear like so nuiuv }il«*ii 
leheursiug behind tlic icenes ; one is ailing nd 
lamenting his destiny in lieseecfaing temu, uolltf 
declaiming he will break fab chain, and anoUin, ^ 
dumb-show, strivmg lo express lus passion Tty ll> 
gesture. It is very ordinary in the assembly forW 
of a sudden to rise and maute a discourse cencenuig 
bis passion Li geuer.il, and describe the temper "t 
Im mind in such a manner, as that the whole cos- I 
paiiy sliall join in the description, and feel the f<stt K 
of it. In this case, if any man has declared the fio- f 
leuce of his Hame in more pathetic terms, be it '"' 
ntade president for that night, out of respect Id tu 
superior passion, v 

We had some years ago iu this town a set of pen- - 
pic who met aud dresswl like lovers, and were dis- » 
tinguished by tlie uame of the Fringe-glove club; > 
but they were persons of such moderate intellectSi ■ 
even before they were impaired bj their passkm, ■ 
that their irregularities could not tumisli sutliciail i 
vau-iety of folly to afibrd (hiily new unpertineuce) ; 
by which meaui that institution dropped. Thest = 
kUows could express their passion in nothing but ■ 
their dress ; but tlw OiniiivsMii ■«« W\V:a&tical mw | 
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ley are lovers, in pro|K>rtioii to tlicir leariiii:;^ and 
Dderstaiidiug before they became such. I1i«* 
loiiglits of the ancient poets on this af^reeablc 
ireozy are translate<l in lionour of some modem 
sautv; and Chioris is won to-day by the same 
mptimcnt tliat was made to Lcsbia a thousan<l 
lars ago. But as far as I can leani, the patron of 
e dub is tlie renowned Don Quixote. The ad- 
uturcs of that gentle kniglit are frequently men- 
)ned in the society, under the coh)ur of laugliing 
the passion and tliemselves : but at the same 
ne, thougli tliey are sensible of the extravagancies 
' that unhappy warrior, they do not obser\'ey that 
turn all the reading of the best and wisest writ- 
p into rhapsodies of love, is a phrcnzy no less 
verting than that of the aforesaid accomplished 
laniard. A gentleman who, 1 hope, will contume 
s correspoo(&ice, is lately admitted into the fra- 
tnity, and sent me the following letter : 

•sir, 

* Since I find you take notice of clu1)s, I 
IS leave to give you an account of one in Oxford, 
Inch you have no where mentioned, and perhaps 
ver heard of. We distinguish ourselves by the tide 
' the Amorous Club, are all votaries of Cupid, and 
Imirers of the fair-sex. The reason that we are 
little known in the world, is the secresy wliidi we 
e obliged to live under in the university. Our con- 
tution rmis counter to that of the place wherein we 
«: for in love there are no doctors, and we all 
ofess so high a passion, that we admit of no gradu- 
s in it. Our presidentship is bestowed according 
the dignity of passion ; our number is unlimited ; 
d our statutes are like those of tlie druids, recorded 
our own breasts only, and explained by the mayo- 
y of the company. A mistress^ void a ^cm m>^\ 

VOL. VL ' N 
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E-ais€, will introdtire any candidate. Without the 
Iter no one can be adiuittetl ; for lie that h not in 
!ove enough to rhyme, is unqualified tor our socielj. 
To speak disrespecttuJIy of any woman is expulsiiiD 
from our gentle society. As we are at present all uf 
Hs gownnien, instead of duelling when we are miis, 
we drink together the health of our mistress. Tk 
manner of doing tliis sometimes indeed creates dr- 
bates i on such occasions we have recourse to (iie 
rules of love among the ancients. 

" Natia »Ei cyatkii, tepicm Jmtina bibatw," 

HitRT. epij. 1.72. 
" Six cups to Nxvia, to Justina seven." 
This method of a glass to every letter of her nnai^ 
occasioned the other night a dispute of some waraiti 
A young student, who is in love with Mrs. Eliit- 
beth Dimple, was so unroosonabie as to begin btt 
health miaer the name of Elaabetha ; which so ev 
asperated the club, that by common consent vie l^ 
- trenched it to Betty. We look upon a man as o) 
company tliat does not sigh five times in a ({uarter of 
an hour i and look upon a member as very absuid, 
that is so much himself as to make a direct answer 
to a question. In fine, the whole assembly is maiJe 
up of^ absent men, that is, of such persons as haw lost 
their locality, and whose minds and bodies nevs 
keep companv with one another. As I am an to- 
fortunate member of this distracted society, you cu>- 
not expect a very regular account of it ; for whict 
reason I hope you will pardon me that I so abrupt!]! 
subscribe myself, 

SIR, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 



' I for^t to tell you, that Albina, who has six votn- 
n«g 'm tilts club, is oiie ot jout tiwAcr.' ^. 
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SU rnUii fag andHa loqui 

VIRO. JEn. vf. t66. 

What I liaye heard, permit me to relate. 

' night, upon my going into a cofiee-house not 
t>m the Hay-market theatre, I diverted myself 
ibove half an hour with overhearing the dis- 
e of one, who, by the sbabbiness of his dress, 
^trava^ance of ms conceptions, and the hurry 
s q)eecn, I discovered to be of that ^[)ecies who 
enerally distinguished by the title of Projectors, 
gentleman, for I found he ^iha treated as such 
is audience, was entertaining a whole table of 
rs with the project of an opera, which he told 
id not cost him above two or three mornings in 
ontrivance, and which he wa3 ready to put in 
ition, provided he might find his account in it. 
aid, that he had observed the great trouble and 
tvenience which ladies were at, in travelling up 
iown to the several shows that are exhibit^ in 
ent quarters of the town. The dancing mon- 
are in one place ; the puppet-show in another ; 
pera in a third; not to mention the lions, that 
ilmost a whole day's journey from the politer 
of the town. Bv this means people of figure 
dreed to lose half the winter after their coming 
wn, before they have seen all the strange sights 
t it. In order to remedy this great inconve- 
le, our projector drew out of his pocket the 
ne of an opera, entitled^ The Esqpedition of 
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Alexander the Great; in which he faiddhpoNddl 
the lenuurkaUe shows about town, anMOf m womi 
and deoontions of his pitoe. The thooihl, he oq» 
feawd, was not ongrall^ his o«ni,( hutttat^te hid 
takenibb hint of i| irom several pe i fen aan ewwhici 
bs had seen upon ourstago: in one of iriuch thin 
was a laiee^ow; in another a hiidaivdinee; am 
in others a post■rHua^ a moving picture^ with MOT 
eorionties m the like nature. ' nH 

This Expeditkm of Alcxiinder opens wMk Us esi 
sidtini the onde at D^phos, in whhb^ Aa diM 
^oqjaror^ irfio fails been "miMi by ao^'mnp pdMl 
of qiHiityttf kte ijfean^ is> te mtiiadiwo*'^ 



ng lb ibftane. At the saino tune' C9aMli tf BMH 
is veperinMBd b -another cei*er oflfa«'«eitfpM 
n«h^r Ihe'bA df Ddnho^;^ftr ji^ tf hh«lM 




The tant ^ Darito is to be peopladHbJF iSlBi 

Mrs. Salmon, nffter^ Alexander is to Ml ii M 
with a piece of wax-work^ that le p ies s ntB the iMt 

tiiiil Statini. When Alexander conies into tM 
country, in which Quintius Cartius telb us the dogi 
were so exceeding tierce, that they wonid not ka 
their hold, though they were cut to pieces fimb't] 
limb, and that they would hang upon their pnj Ij 
their teeth when they had notlung but a mouth kt 
tliere is to be a scene of Hodi^ in the Hole, i 
wbich is to be r^resented all the diversions of thi 
place, the bull-baiting only excepted, which canao 
possibly be exhibited in the theatre, by reason e 
the lowness of the roof. The several woods i 
Asia, which Alexander must be supposed to pss 
through, will give the audience a sight of monldei 
dancii^ upon ropes, with many other pleasantries oi 
that ludicrous species. At the same time, if tlien 
chance to be any strange animals in town, whetbei 
birds or beasts, they may be either let loose anusil 
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tlie woods, or driven across the stage by some of 
the country |)eoplc of Asia. In the last great bat- 
tle, Pinkethman is to personate King Porus upon an 
elejdiant, and is to be encountered by Powell, re- 
presenting Alexander the (ircat, upon a drome- 
dary, which nevertlieless Mr. Powell is desired to 
c^l by the name of Bucephalus. U|M>n the closi; 
of this great decisive battle, when the two kings are 
tlioroughly reconciled, to shew tlie mutual friend- 
ship and good corres|K)Rdence that reigns between 
tb^, they both of them go together to' a puppet- 
ibow, in whidi the ingenious Mr. Powell, junior, 
may have an o)>portunity of displaying his whole art 
of machinery, for the diversion of the two roonarchs. 
Some at the table urged, that a puppet-sliow was not 
I suitable entertainment for Alexander tlie Circat ; 
and that it might be introduced more properly, if 
we suppose the conqueror touched upon that ])art 
of India which b said to be inhabited by the pygmies. 
Bat this objection was looked upon as frivolous, and 
the proposal immediately overruled. Our projector 
further added, that after the reconciliation of these 
two kings, they might invite one another to dinner, 
and either of them entertam his guest with the Ger- 
man artist, Mr. Pinkethman's heathen gods, or any 
of the like diversions, which shall then chance to be 
in vogue. 

This project was received witli very great ap- 
fdause by die whole table. Upon which the un- 
dertaker told us, that he had not yet communicated 
to us above half his design ; for tluit Alexander be- 
ing a Greek, it was his intention that the whole 
opera should be acted in tliat language, which was 
a tongue he was sure would wonderfully please the 
ladies, especially when it was a little raised and 
rounded oy the Ionic dialect; and could not bat 



T 
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Iw acceptable to tlie whoie midicnce, becawse lli«te 
aiC fewer of Uicm \vi.o louierstaiui Gretl; than lla- 
li^ii. I'be only difficuSty thiit remained, was liaw 
to get peifonners, unless we could peisuade wmi 
gentlemen of the universities to learn to aing, in 
oi'der to qualify tbeciselves for Ihe stage ; hut tidi 
objeclion ^oou Vfrnishod, when the projeUor infoimed 
us thLit the Greeks were at present tlie only mui- 
riuns in the Turkish empire, ^d that it would be foj 
easy for our fectory at Sniyma to fiimtsli us evoj 
vear witli a :olony of musicians, by the oi^rtDiiilf 
of the Turkey fleet ; besides, says he, if we want ai^ 
single voice tor any lower part in the opera, Law- 
rence can Icam to speak Greek, as well as he doa 
Ilalian. in a fortnight's time. 

The projector having thus settled matters, tO' llw 
^ood-likuig of all that heard him, he left his scat at 
the table, and planted himself before the fire, whew 
I had unluckily taken my stand for the conventeaK 
of overhearing what he said. Whelhcr he had ob- i 
served am to be more attentive than ordinarv, I can- 
not tell, but he Imtl not stood by me above n <]uarta | 
of a minnte, but be tunted short npon me oa > nd- 
den,, and catching me by abottODofmycoat,Kttidi- 
ed me very abroptly after the foHowing mancf. 
' Besides, sir, I have heard of a very eMnordmoj 
genius for music that lives in SwitEerluid, who iMli 
atrong a ^ring in his fingers, that he can make Ik 
board of an organ Mmndlike a drum, and if I coitf 
hat fmKnre a subscription of about ten thoonal 
pounds every winter, I would undertake to ftteh Inai' 
over, and obUge him by articles to set eveiy (hog 
that should be suue upon the Eogliah stage.' After 
ting he looked foU in my lace, expectmg I woaU 
make an answer, when, by good lu<^ a geottema 
that bad CBtend Hie ctdfee-bouM mdcc tbt pr^ecM 
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iiself to me, Iiearing liim talk of liis Swiss 
lis, cried out in a kind of laugh, * Is our 
I to receive further improvements from 
1 !' This alanued the projector, ^vho ini- 
let ^o my button, and turned about to 
I. I took the opportunity of the diversion 
led to be made in favour of me, and laying 
»enny upon the bar, rctu^ with some pre- 

C. 
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!t larva aut traglcis opus esse cothnrnis, 

HOR. 1 Sit. T. Gft. 

mts no tragic vizor to increase 
itnral deformity of face. 

dbcoursc concerning the statutes of the 
having been so well received at Ox- 
contrary to the strict rules of the sockty, 
been so partial as to take my own testi- 
d admit me into that select body ; I 
restrain the vanity of publisliing to the 
lonour wliich is done me. It is no small 

that I have given occasion for the Pre- 
;wing both his invention and reading to 
itage as my correspondent reports he 

is not to be doubted there were many 
;r hums and pauses in Yds harangue, 
\ their ugliness in the narration, and 
correspondent (beggni^ his pardon) has 
od talent at representmg. I very much 

tlie contempt the society has of beauty. 
fgbt to be laudable m a m%ii« m \<V>^ 



— - - - »J» « 

gave you, you will find to have been the < 
of tlus. \Vho should I meet at the coffi 
door the other night, but my old friend M 
dent ? I saw somewhat had pleased him ; 
soon as he had cast his eye upon me, ^* Ol 
tor, rare news from London,*' says he ; '^ the 
tor has made honourable mention of the dul 
and pubUslied to the world liis sincere desii 
a member, with a recommendatory deseri] 
his phiz ; and though our constitution has i 
particular provision for short faces, yet his 1 
extraordinary case, I beUeve we shall find 
for bun to creep in at ; for I assure you h 
against the canon ; and if his sides are as 
as hb joles, he need not dis^ise himself 
one of us." I presently called for the pap 
how you looked in print; and after we hac 
ourselves a while upon the pleasant image 
proselyte, Mr. President told me I shoulc 
stranger at the next nights club: where i 
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ioever; and making evcrv one sit down content in 
Ills own carcass, though it were not perhaps so ma- 
:hematically put togeUier as he could wish." And 
igab, " How that for want of a due consideration 
^f what you first advance, viz. That our faces are 
[U)t of our own choosing, people had been trans- 
ported beyond all good breeding, and hurried thcm- 
^ves into unaccountable and fatal extravagancies; 
^ how many impartial looking-glasses had been 
insured and calumniated, nay, and sometimes 
■faivered into ten thousand splinters, only for a fair 
^presentation of the trutli? How many head-strings 
ukI garters had been made accessary, and actually 
i)tfeited, only because folks must needs quarrel 
*ith their own shadows ? And who," continues he, 
^but is deeply sensible, that one great source of 
he uneasiness and misery of human life, e^)ecially 
iBiQOgst tliose of disUnction, arises from nothing in 
he world else, but too severe a contemplation of an 
Qdefeasible contexture of our external parts, or 
ertain natural and invincible di^ositions to be fiat 
•r lean ? when a little more of Mr. Spectator's phi- 
Mophy would take ofi' all this. In the mean time 
it them obser\^e, that there is not one of their 
rievances of this sort, but perhaps, in some ages of 
le world, has been highly in vogue, and may be 
> again ; nay, in some country or other, ten to one 
so at this day. My Lady Ample is the most 
liserabie womim in the world, purely of her own 
taking. She even grudges herself meat and drink, 
»r fear she should thrive by tliem ; and is constantly 
;ying out, ' In a quarter of a year more I sliall l)c 
uite out of all maiiuicr of shape V Now the lady's 
Jsfortune seems to be only tliis, that she is planted 
I a wrong soil ; for go but to the other side of the 
ater, it is a jest at Haerlem to talk of a shape under 
ightcen stone. These wise tx^deis i^^nM*^ >&>k>x 
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beauties as tliey do tlieir butter, by the pounc 
Mbs Cross, wheu she first arrived in the 
Countries, was not computed to be so handsc 
Madam Van Brisket by near half a ton. ( 
other hand, there is 'Squire Lath, a proper geni 
of fifteen hundred pound per annum, as weU as 
luiblameable life and conversation; yet would 
be the esquire for half his estate ; for if it 
much more, he would freely part with it all 
pair of le^ to liis mind. Whereas in the n 
our iirst Edward of glorious memory, nothin 
modish tlian a brace of your fine taper supp 
and liis majesty, without an inch of calf, ms 
afiairs in peace or war as laudably as the I 
and most politic of his ancestors ; and was a 
ble to bis neighbours under the royal name of 
shanks, as Cceur de Lion to the Saracens 
him. If we look further back into, history, w 
find that Alexander tlie Great wore his liead 
over the left shoulder, and then not a soul 
out till he had adjusted his neck-bone; the 
nobility addressed the prince and each otli 
liquely, and all matters of importance were coi: 
suid carried on in the Macedonian court, wit 
polls on one side. For about the first centu 
tiling made more noise in the world than ] 
noses, and tJien not a word of them till th 

'viv<»d aimiii in pi<rhfv-pm]it * Nr>r i<! if c< 
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gh to raake a party in our own country, yet 
it we meet with better success among some of 
allies. And what think you if our board sat 
Dutch piece? Truly I am of opinion, that as 
as we appear in flesii and blood, we should be 
ich strange thmgs in metzo-tinto. But this pro- 
may rest till our number is complete ; and this 
; our election nigiit, give me leave to propose 
Spectator. Yon see his inclinations, and |)erbaps 
lay not have his fellow/' 

[ found roost of them (as is usual in all such 

i) were prq)ared ; but one of the seniors (whom 

be by Mr. President had taken all this pains to 

I over) sat still, and cocking his chm, which 

ed only to be levelled at his nose, very gravely 

ured, '* That in case he had had simicient 

dedge of you, no man should have been more 

)g to liave served you; but that he, for his 

had always had regard to his own conscience, 

'ell as other people's merit; and he did not 

r but that you might be a handsome fellow; 

s for your own certificate, it was every body's 

less to speak for themselves." Mr. President 

idiately retorted, ** A handsome fellow! why 

a wit, sir, and you know the proverb ;*' and to 

the old gentleman of his scruples, cried, 

[lat for matter of merit it was all one, you 

t wear a mask.'' This threw him into a 

e, and he looked desirous of three days to 

der on it; but Mr. President improved th^ 

riit^ and followed him up witli an old story, 

hat wits were privileged to wear what masks 

pleased in all ages; and that a vizard had 

the constant crown of their labours, which 

j^eneraUy presented them by the hand of some 

, and sometimes of Auolfo himself:" for tlie 

of which be appealea to t\ie ftQu^"^^^ ^^ 
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sevenl booki^ and partieulu^i to tlierK^glMi !■- 
venlv to wUcb he ntemd Imki andody adM* 
'' VmX Mcb anthoii warn the Lmem Hf or Lam 
ANad of dwancmti.'' . Tbk.dmnd iy a^, ait 
mtna ooocnHKM yoa-wareiGnDtaMaQanoMr; aat 
Bfr. Pkatidnt pat mad ywr haddiaa aMl^ pn- 



ttHam, ** That dioa^JBdaad te lalM «f • i** 
ardilhe did not Ulim aU Ite iiMi jwi*ad ay 
more occarion tar ir daat^Uia cataHmalBhirJi 
tlnil an joa luife to do Doar k IjD pa^ ]fa«r ihi, fdi^ 
aie hoa wry laaioivdik^ if ]fpa Jin . Mi ji 

updn; andywaMgrg^yowptf miiijgJia 

SSwAif : wfaKh I aai daaaidto^aijuaiaiyyid idiii 
aad lyoD tiie laine I b^yaa toani^pt#f,'iiciiia 
yatulatioii of, 

■ ««* 
Toar ob%ed buiaUe aervaat^ 

Mtrcb lari. 
R. 
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Fervidus tecum puer, et solutis 
GratuB zotMyproperentque nijnipha, 
Etparkm conds sine ie juventas, 
Mercuriusque. 

HOR. 1 Od. XXX. S. 

The graces with their zones unloos'd ; 
The nymphs their beanties all expos'd ; 

From every sprii^, and every plain ; 
Thy povr'rful, hot, and winged boy ; 
And youth, that's dull witliout thy joy ; 

And Mercury compose thy train. 

CREECH. 

PRlEND of mine has two daughters, whom I will 
1 La^titia and Daphne ; tlie former is one of the 
atest beauties of the age in wliich she hvcs, the 
er no vi'ay remarkable for any charms in her per- 
. Upon this one circumstance of their outward 
m, the good and ill of their Ufe seems to turn. La&- 
I has not, from her very childhood, heard any thing 
i but commendations of her features and com- 
nion, by which means she is no other than nature 
de her, a very beautiful outside. The conscious- 
s of her charms has rendered her insupportably 
n and insolent, towards all who have to do with 
Daphne, who was almost twenty before one 
1 thing had ever been said to her, found herself 
iced to acquire some accomj)lishments to make 
mr the want of those attractions wliich she saw 
her sister. Poor Daphne was seldom submitted 
in a debate wherein sne was concerned ; her dis- 
irse had nothing to recommend it but the good 
St of it, and she was always under ^ necessity to 



lis srccTAtot. 

bam Toy wdl considered wliat slie was to 
fere riie uttered it; while Lsetitia was lisle: 
wilb iMitiili^, knd approbation sat in the f 
BUNCi of tluie she conversed with, before sb 
' ' t she had to say. These cause 
Ue elfects, ami Lxtitia is as 
I Daphne is an agreeable one. 
t of frtvoiir, lias studied no 
DiflhilCL, despairing of any inclinat 
mnfa ber penm, has depeoded only on her 
Lntitil hM ahmys something in her air thut 
ko, grive, aad disconsolate. Daphne has » 
taMBoe thrt tfpean cheeiiiil, open, and 
cmcd. A TOnng gentleman saw Lsetitia this 
»t a phjr, and bcowe her captive. His forlu 
Hc^ tni Iw wanted very httle introduction tc 
Us m ufkm c iOM to her Atba. The lover i 
wtted with the vtmoKt freedom into ttia 




^stant civilities, were the hidiest &voura be 
obtain of Lsetitia; while Daphne used bim w 
(pK>d humour, iBmiltaritv, and innocence of a 
Duomuch that he would often say to her, 
Daphne, wert thou but as handsome as L^ 
She received such language with that ingenuo 
pleasing mirth, which is natural to a womai 
out design. He still sighed in vain for Laetil 
fonnd certain relief in the agreeable converSB 
Daphne. At length heartily tired with the h 
impertinence of Lsedtia, wa clianned with 1 
peated instances of good-humour be had ol 
m Daphne, he one day told tlie latter, that 
aomeuung to say to her he hq)ed she wO 
pleased with — * Faith, Daphne,' continued 
am in love with thee, and despise thy sist 
cerely,' The manner of hia decbring hinuell 
Jiit mtftra) occanoQ for & ttrj ^isxA:^ >aiq 
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i>a\s he, ' I knew you would laugh at inc, 
vill ask your father/ He did so ; tlie lather 
1 his inteliig^ce with no less joy than sur- 
nd was very elad he had now no care left but 
beauty, which he thought he could carry to 
at his leisure. I do not know any thing tliat 
iased me so much a great while, as this con- 
)f my friend Daphne's. All her acquaint- 
ngrdtulate her upon her chance- medley^ and 
it that premeditating murderer her sister. 
{ an argument of a light mind, to think the 
f ourselves for the imperfections of our per- 
b equally below us to value ourselves upon 
vantages of them. The female worid seem 
most incorrigibly gone astray in this particu- 
' wliich reason I sluill recommend the follow- 
act out of a friend's letter to the professed 
), who are a people almost as unsufterable as 
fessed wits. 

NSIEUK St. Evrcmond has concluded one of 
lys with affirmmg, that the last sighs of a 
ne woman are not so much for the loss of her 
of her beauty. Perhaps this raillery is pur- 
3 far, yet it is turned upon a very obvious re- 
liat woman's strongest passion is for her own 

and tliat she values it as her fkvourite dts- 
. From hence it is that all arts, which pre- 

improve or preserve it, meet with so g«- 

reception among the sex. To say notliing 
f false helps and contraband wares of beauty, 
re daily vended in thb great mart, there is 
aiden gentlewoman of a good fdmily, in any 

of South Britain, who has not heard of the 
of May-dew, or is unfurnished with some re- 
' other in favour of her complexion; and I 
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havp known a physician of karuiitg and setKe, aftet I 
eight years study in the university, and a course n,\ 
Iraveh into most coimtries of Europe, owe the finfl 
raising of his fortunes to a cosmetic wiub. 

' This has given me occasion to consider how 
universal a disposition ui womankind, tthich spti 
from a laudable motive, the desire of pleasing, : 
proceeds upon an opinion, not altogether gronndl 
that nature may be helped by art, may be turned 
their advanla^e. And, metlmika, it would be au 3^ 
ceptable seivice to take them out of the hands 
ijuacks and prelenders, and to prevent their imposi _ 
npon themselves, by discovering to them the tnt\ 
secret and art of improving beauty. 

* In order to this, before I touch upon it direcll^l 
it will be necessatj to lay down a few prelimianf 
maxims, vix. 

' rniat no woman can be handsome by the force > 
fenturea alone, any more than she can be witty 
by the help of speech. 

' That pride destroys all sjnimetiy and grace, ani 
attccLalion is a more terrible enemy lo tine faces tim 
the small-po\. 

' Tiiat no woman is capable of being beautiful, wlw 
is not incapable of being felse. 

' And, That what woidd be odious in a friend ii 
deformity in a mistress, 

' From these few principles, thus laid down, it 
*viH be easy to prove, that the tnie art of assistiif 
beauty consists in embellishing the whole person m 
the proper ornament of virtuous and commendabfe 
qualities. By this help alone it is, that those who 
are the favourite work of nature, or as Mr. Diydea 
npresses il, the porcelain clay of human kind, be- 
come animated, and are in a capacity of exerting 
their charms ; and those wfao seem to have beca 
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leglectcd by her^ like models wrought in haste, arc 
apable in a great measure of finishijig what she has 
en imperfect. 

' It is, metbinks, a low and dep:radmg idea of that 
Kx, which was created to rcAne the jo\s, and soften 
the cares of humanity, by the most agreeable parti- 
mation, to consider them merely as objects of sight. 
Inis is abridging them of their natural extent of 
power, to put them upon a level with their pictures 
at Kueller*s. How much nobler is the contempla- 
lioii of beauty, heightened by virtue, and command- 
bgour esteem and love, while it draws our obser- 
vation! How faint and spiritless arc the charms of 
i coquette, when compared with tlie real loveliness 
of Soj^ronia's innocence, piety, good-humour, and 
tnith ; virtues which add a new softness to her sex, 
and even beautify her beauty ! That agreeableness 
which must otlierwise have appeared no longer in 
the modest virgin, is now preserved in the tender 
mother, the prudent friend, and the faitliful wife. 
Cotours artfully spread upon canvass may eutertain 
the eye, but not affect the heart ; and she who takes 
Bo care to add to the natural graces of her persoa 
any excellent qualities, may be allowed still to amuse, 
IS a picture, but not to triura[>h as a beauty. 

' When Adam is introduced by Milton,' describing 
Eve in Paradise, and relating to the angel the im- 
vesaions he felt upon seeing her at her first creation, 
le does not represent her Vke a Grecian Venus, by 
ler shape or features, but by the .lustre of her mind 
rhicb shone in them, and gave them their power of 
harming: 

** Grace was in all her steps, lieav'n in her eye. 
In all her geatnres dignity and love !" 



< 



Without this irradiating power, the proudest 
iir-one ought to kuow^ whatever h^c glass uai^ %etl 

o2 




Ni3t. Is 
ect featum la 
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r.fothe contrary, tliat her most perfect 
! tukjofiswed aril] dead. 
'.|aH|i)MUer close lliis moral, tlian , 
* — ^^^^n by Ben Jonsoa ivilh a s[Hrif wliiA 
i inspire but such an object as 1 Imvt 



" Uuderneatb Uiu stone dolh lie 
Ai mnch virtue as roiild die ; 
Whicli Hrh™ alive did vigour pve 
To as iijiirli beauty as eould live." 
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C^aittia macuiis simitidj^a- 



Thb club of tviiicli 1 nm n member, b very Iiickilf 
composed of such persons as are engaged in different 
v/ny» of life, and deputed as it were out of tlie moct 
couroicuous classes of manltiiui. B^ this means I 
am nimished with the greatest variety of hints and 
materials, and know every tlibg tlmt passes in the 
difiereiit ([narters and divisious, not only of this great 
dty, but of the wboie kingdom. M; readers too 
bave the satidaction to find that there is 00 nnk or 
d^Tee among them vibo hare not their repmeotl* 
fire ia this dub, aod ^t Xbet^ uOnn.':j%vHBdbo(tf ' 
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seiit M'ho will take care of their respective inte- 
ts, tliat nothing may be written or published to 
i prejudice or infringement of tlieir just rights and 
vileges. 

[ last night sat very late in company with this 
ect body of friends, who entertained me with se- 
rai remarks which they and others had made upon 
!se my speculations, as also witli the various suc- 
» which they had met with among their several 
)ks and degrees of readers. Will Honeycomb 
d me, in the softest manner he could, that there 
re some ladies (but for your comfort, says Will, 
!y are not those of the most wit) tliat were of^ 
idef at the liberties I had taken witli the opera 
1 the puppet-show; that some of them were like- 
le very much surprised, that I should think such 
ious points as the dress and equipage of persons 
quality, proper subjects for raillery. 
fie was going on, when Sir Andrew Freeport took 
I up short, and told him, that the papers he 
ted at, had done great goo<l in the city, and that 

their wives and daughters were the better for 
m ; and further added, that the whole city 
ught themselves very much obliged to me for 
taring my generous intentions to scourge vice and 
y as they appear in a multitude, without conde- 
iding to be a publisher of particular intrigues and 
koldoms. ' In short,' says Sir Andrew, ^ if yoa 
id that foolish beaten road of falling upon alder- 
I and citizens, and employ your pen upon the 
i1^ and luxury of courts, your paper must needs 
31 general use.' 

Jpon this my friend the Templar told Sir Andrew, 
t he wondered to hear a man of his sense talk 
;r that manner; that the city had always been 

lYTOvince for satire ; and that tiie wits of King 
irles's time jested upon nothsng ds^ Anorao^ Va^ 
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whole leign, He then shewed, by the exauifdi 
Horace, Juvenal, Goileau, and the best wrilen o 
every age, that the follies of the stage and court ha 
uever been accounted too sacred for ridicule, im 
great soever the persons might be tliat patroniwi 
them, ' But after all,' says he, ' I think your n! 
leiy has made loo great an excursion, in atlacl^iq 
several persons of the inns of court; and I do no 
believe you can shew me any precedent for yourln 
haviour in that particular.' 

Mj good friend Sir Roger de Coveriey, who taj 
said nothing all this uliile, began his sjteech vi'A 
(Hsh ! and told us, that he wondered (o see M ow 
men of sense so very serious upon fooleiievtf ^ 
our good friend,' says he, ' attack every oite lb 
deserves it; I would only advise you, Mr. Specft 
tor,' aji^tyiag himself to "me, ' to take care how jt 
meddle with country 'squires. They are the ora 
luentB of the English nation; men of good lieadiai 
sound bodies ! and, let me tell yon, some of itiw 
take it ill of yon, that you mention fox-hunters ttilfl 
so little respect.' I 

Captain Sentry spoke very sparingly on this oca^ 
sion. What he said was only to commend my pn 
deuce in not touching upon the army, and advH 
me to continue to act discreetly in that poiut. 

By this lime I foiuul every suLiject of my speciJ 
lions was taken away from mc, by one or other 
the cliriK and began to think myself in the coa 
tiou of the good man that had one wife who tool 
dislike lo his grey hairs, and another to liis hla 
till b^ their jtickuig out what each of them had, 
aversion to, they left his head altogether bald it 
naked. 

While I was thns musing willi myself, my wi 
niend the clergyman, who, very luckily for me, 
«t lh« club that night, undertook my cause. 
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t he wondered any order of persons 

themselves too considerable to be ad- 
it was not quahty, but innocence, whidi 
en from reproof; That vice and foUy 

attacked wherever they could be met 
pecially when they were placed in high 
ous stations of life. He further added, 
ler would only serve to aggravate the 
erty, if it cliieny exposed those who are 
3ssed, and in some measure turned into 
the meanness of their conditions and 
3. He afterward proceeded to take 
; great use this paper might be of to 
by reprehending those vices which are 
»r the chastisement of the law, and too 
»r the cognisance of the pulpit. He 

me to prosecute my undertaking with 

and assured me, that whoever might 
1 with me, I should be approved by all 

praises do honour to the persons on 
re bestowed. 
) club pay a particular deference to the 

this gentleman, and are drawn into 
fs, as much by the candid ingenuous 
. wliich he delivers himself, as by the 

argument and force of reason which 
ise of. Will Honeycomb immediately 
what he had said was right ; and that, 
, he would not insist upon the quarter 
i demanded for the ladies. Sir Andrew 
I city with the same franknte. The 
lid not stand out, and was followed by 
id the Captain; who all agreed that I 
it liberty to carry the war into what 
eased ; provided I continued to combat 
lis in a body, and to as«ault the vice 
t^ the person* 



Having thus taken my resolutions to ma 
boldly in the cause of virtue and go<Mi sense, 
annoy their adversaries iu whatever degree i 
of men they may be found ; I shall be deaf 
future to all the remonstrances that shall be n 
me on this account. If Punch grows extrava 
shall reprimand him very freely. If the sts 
comes a nursery of folly and impertinence, 
not be afraid to animadvert upon it. In sho 
meet with any thing in city, court, or counti 
shocks modesty or good manners, I shall use 
most endeavours to make an example of it. 
however, intreat every particular person, wl 
me the honour to be a reader of this paper, n 
think himself, or any one of his friends or e 
aimed at in what is said : for I promise him, 
to draw a faulty character which does not fit i 
a thousand people; or to publish a single pape 
is not written in the spirit of benevolence, an 
a love of mankind. 
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Bitu inepto res ineptior nuUa est. 

MART. 

Nothing 80 foolish as the laugh of fools. 

KONG all kinds of writing, there is none in which. 
dHMTS are more apt to miscarry than in woriu of 
■tour, as there is none in wmch they are more 
ilNtbus to excel. It is not an imagination that 
te with monsters, an head that is fiUed with ex- 
ivagant conceptioas, which is capable of fumisln 
\ the world with diversions of this nature; and 
if we look into the productions of several writers, 

set up for men of humour, what wild irr^ular 
cies, what unnatural distortions of thought do we 
St with? If they speak nonsense, they believe 
y are talking humour ; and when they have drawn 
ether a scheme of absurd, inconsistent ideas, they 

not able to read it over to themselves without 
ghing. These poor ^ntlemen endeavour to sain 
(Bselves tlie reputation of wits and humorists, 
such monstrous conceits as almost qualify them 

Bedlam ; not considering that humour should 
ays lie undor the check of reason, and that it 
ures the direction of the nicest judgment, by so 
:h the more as it indulges itself in the most 
ndless freedoms. There is a kind of nature that 

1 be observed in this sort of compositions, as well 
1 all other; and a certain regularity of thought 
iJi must discover the writer to be a man of sense, 
tie same time that he ajqpears altogether given up 
9prke. For my part, when I i«ad \h& &^\\tvfsyx^ 
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mirth of an umkiUul aatkor^ I cannot be to h 
as to direit mvself with it, but am ntha ap 
thenian» than uiudi at any thing be writes. 

The deceased Mr. Shadwell, who bad b 
great deal ai At talent whicb I aastreoliiig 
presents an empty rake, in one of bis ph^Si 
much surprised to bear one say, that bm 
windows was not bomonr; and I ^waliaB^ 
several Eodisb. readers will be as much sla 
bear me affirm, that many of those raving H 
pieces, which are often nuead among pi^ jusi 
chiinaical titles, are lamer tb^ oflTifiri ii g s' 6 
tenqpered brain than works of humour. 

^It is indeed much easier to describe wfiai 
humour, than what is ; and venr difBcult Ito j 
othemrise than as Cowley has oone wit, by M 
Wert Itomye my own notionrofit; IwMdc 
them after Plato's manner, in a kind of al^po 
bv supposb^ Humour to be a person, deduce 
afi his qualihcations, according to the follov 
iiealogy. Trutli was the founder of the 
and ue father of Good Sense. Good Sei 
the fatlier of Wit, \vho married a lady of o 
line called Mirth, by whom he had issue H 
Humour therefore being the youngest of tl 
trious family, and descended from parents 
different disqpositions, is very various and unc 
his temper; sometimes you see him putting- o 
looks and a solemn habit, sometimes airy in 
haviour and fantastic in his dress ; insomuch 
diflerent times he appears as serious as a jud 
as jocular as a merry andrew. But as he has 
deal of the mother in his constitutioh, whateve 
he is in, he never fails to make liis company lai 

But since there is an impostor abroad, wh 
upon him the name of this young gentlema 
would willingly ^'^ f^t him in &e world; 
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lat wcll-mcaiiing i^ersoiis may not be imposed 

by cheats, I would dosiro my readers, wlicn 

neet with this pretender, to look into iiis pa 

*«*, and to examine him strictly, whether or no 

remotely allied to Truth, aiul lineally descend- 

)m Good Sense; if not, they may conclude him 

tnteHcit. They may likewise distinguish liim 

loud and excessive laughter, in wliich he sel> 

gets his com)>a]iy to join witli him. For as 

Humour generally looks serious, while *every 

lauglis about him; False Humour is always 

uig, whilst every body about him looks serious. 

II only add, if he has not in him a mixture of 

parents, that is, if he would pass for the off- 

j of Wit without Muth, or Mirth without Wit, 

lay conclude him to be altogether spurious and 

it." 

e impostor of whom I am speaking, descend*: 
ally from Falsehood, who i^-as tlie mother of 
[^nse, who was brought to bed of a son called 
:y, who married one of the daughters of Folly, 
konly known by the name of laughter, on 
I he l>egot that monstrous inlaut of which I 
here l>een speaking. I sliall set down at length 
niealogical table of Fiilse Humour, and, at the 
time, place under it the genealogy of Tnie 
our, tliat the reader may at one view behold 
ditferent pedigrees and relations : 

Falsehood. 
Nonsense. 

Frenzy. Laughter. 

False Humour. 

Truth. 
Good Sense. 

Wit. Mirth. * 

Humour. 
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' I, ni^t extend the all^ory, by mentioning ieren 
nf the diildren of False Humour, who are more ' 
noinber tlian tlie sands uf the »ea, and might 
particular enumerate the many sons and dauglite 
which he has begot in tliis island. But as tliis wonli 
be a very invidious task, 1 shall only observe in gt 
neral, that False Humour di&rs from the True, asi 
monkey does from a man. 

first of all. He is exceedingly given to little apiitc 
tricks-and buflboneries. 

Secondly, He so much delists b mumcry, that 
is all one to hira whether he exposes by it vice ui 
folly, luxury and avarice; or, on the contrary, 
and wisdom, paiu and poverty. 

Thirdly, I^le is wonderfully unlucky, insomuch tin 
be will bite the hand that teeds him, and endeawn 
to ridicule both friends and foes inditferenth. Fl 
having but small talents, he must be meriy woeie li 
can, not where he sboidd. 

Fourtlily, Being entirely void of reason, he pit-. 
sues no point eillier of morality or mstruction, butil 
ludicrous only for the sake of being so. . 

Fifthly, Being incaMble of auy thing but modt' 
represenlations, his ridicule is alwa,ys personal, n^ 
aimed at the vicious man, or the writer ; not ai thci 
vice, or the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole apecidof 
false humourists; but as one of ray principal dedgM 
in this paper is to beat down that malignant qwit, 
which discovers itself in the writings of the present' 
age, I shall not scruple, for the future, to single ort 
any of the small wits, tliat infest the world with sudi 
compositions as are ill-natured, immoral, and ahsutd. 
This is the only exception which 1 shall make to (Ik 
general rule I have prescribed myself, of attaddu 
multiludes, since every honest man ought to look 
upon bimseiS as in a lUXuxai eXaXs. of <«%( with tbe 
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Imbeller and lampooner^ and to annoy them wherever 
.^ky fall in his way. Tim b but retaliating upon 
tiiem, and treating them as they treat others. 

C 
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•^immania nunutra 



Verfer'miuM' 

VIRO. £fl. ill. ttt. 

Thingi tiie most oot of nature we endure. 

I SHALL not pat myself to any farther pains for this 
day's entertainment^ tlian barely to pubUsh the let* 
ten and titles of petitions from the playhouse, with 
the minutes I have made upon the latter for my con- 
duct in relation to them. 

Dmry-lane, April tiie 9th. 
' Upon reading the project which is set tbrtb 
in one of your late papers, of making an alliance 
between all the bulls, bears, elephants, and lions, 
which are separately exposed to public view in the 
cities of London aud Westminster ; together with the 
other wonders, shows, aud monsters, whereof you 
nade respective mention in the said speculation ; we, 
the chief actors of tliis playhouse, met and sat upon 
the said design. It b with great delight that we ex- 
pect the execution of this work ; and m order to con* 
tribute to it we have given warning to all our ghosts 
to get their livelihoods where tliey can, and not to 
appear among us after day-break of the l6th instant 
We are resolved to take this opportunity to part with 
every thing which does not contribute to the repre- 
sentation of human life ; and shall make a free aft 
of aiJ animated uteusHs to your pto^ecXot, A>Qfe 



Jtaogings j'ou fonnerly meutioned are run anuyi 
iirelikemse a set of chairs, each of which was a 
iSpon two legs going through tlie Rose tavern at t 
ftis liioruing. We hofe, sir, jou will give pna 
notice to the town tliat ve are. eudcavouring attq 
Fegiitations; and tliat we intend for the future ta^ 

00 monsters, but men who are converted into B| 
by tlieir own iiiilustry and affeclation. If yon 1 
please to he ut Uie house to-night, you will see mu 
my endeavour to sliew some unnatural ajipeaisM 
wiiicb arc iu vogue among the pohte satd nell-bdj 

1 ani to present, in the character of a tine lady da 
iiig, all the distortions which are frequently takea I 
graces in mien and gesture. Tlib, sir, ii a specia 
of the methods we shall take to expose the inenv 

' which coine witliin the notice of a regular tfaea^ 
and we desire nothing more gross may i>e admiltefl 
you Spectators for the future. We have cashiej 
three coiupanies of tlieatrical gu»rHs, and design 4 
"kings shall for the fulure make love, and sit iu cm 
cii, without an army ; and wait only your directii 
vrbeaitt you wilt have them reinforce luDg Porii^> 
Join the troops of Macedon. Mr. Piokethnm t 
solves to consult his pantheon of heathen epdi 
oppodtion to the orade of Delphos, and doubti ■ 
but be shall turn the fortune of Poms, when be n 
Bonates him. I am desired by the copqwny to iiiM 
jmi, that they ijibinit to your censures ; and ahall hi 
you in greater veneration than Hercules was of ol 
if you can drive monstersfromthetheatre; andM 
your merit will be as much greater ihaa bis, as to co 
vince is more than to conquer. 
I am, SIR, 
Your most obedient servant 

T.n.' 
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*SIR, . 

*■ When I acquaiot you with the great and 
Beipected Ticiasitudes of my fortune, I doubt not 
mt I shall obtain your pity and favour. I have for 
bmy years past been Thunderer to the playhouse ; 
\mi have not only made as much noise out of the 
^uds as any predecessor of mine in the theatre that 
Bver bore that character, but also have descended 
Ind ^ke on the stage as the bold Thunderer in 
The Rehearsal. When they got me down thus 
hw, they thought fit to degrade me further, and 
Hike me a ghost. I was contented with this for 
ftcsetwo last winters; but they carry their tyranny 
Ml further, and not satisfied that I am banished 
bom above ground, they have given me to under- 
rtuid that I am wholly to depart their dominions, 
md taken from me even my subterraneous employ- 
Bent. Now, sir, what I desire of you is, that if 
your undertaker thinks fit to use fire-arms (as other 
iBthors have done) in the time of Alexander, I may 
he a cannon a^inst l^orus, or else provide for me in 
the burning of Persepolis, or what other method you 
AiO think fit. 

* SALMONEUS OF COVENT-GARDEN.' 

The petition of all the Devils of the playhouse in 
behalf of themselves and families, settmg forth their 
xpolsion from thence, with certificates of their good 
ife and conversation, and praying rehef. 

1^ merit of this petition referred to Mr. Chr, 
Udi, who made them devils. 

» 

The petition of the Grave-digger in Hamlet, to 
t>mmand the pioneers in tlie Exp^tion of Alexander. 

Granted. 

The petition of WilUam Bullock, to be He{^e8- 
ion to Pmketliman the Great 

Granted. 

Jr2 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

A widow gentlewoman, well born both by Cither and mo- 
flier's side, bein;c[thc daughter of Thomas Prater, once an em- 
unit practitioner in tlie law, and of Letitia little, a famSy 
well known in all parts of this kiugdom, having been reduced 
by misfortunes to wait on several great persons, and for mm 
time to be a teacher at a boarding-school of young ladies, ffh 
eth notice to the public, tliat she hatli lately teken ahonseiMtf 
Bloomsbrjy-square, commodiously situated next the fields, ■ 
a good air ;* where she teaches all sorts of birds of the loqaad* 
ous kind, as parrots, starlings, magnies, ajid others, to imitate 
human voices in greater perfection than ever was yet practised 
'I'ijey arc not only instructed to pronounce words distincti^yaul 
in a proper tone and accent, but to speak tlie language irith 
threat pnrity and volubility of tongue, togetlier iinth all At 
fashionable phrases and compliments now in use either at to- |i, 
ubles, or visituip;:day8. Those that have good voices maybe 
taught to shig the newest opera-airs, and if required, to tM 
cither Italian or French, paying something cxtraordioary aooie 
the common rates. Tliey whose friends are not able* to M 
the full prices, may be taken as half boarders. She teaoMi 
such as arc designed for tlic diversion of the public, and to act ^ 
in enchanted woods on the theatres, by the great. As she fai 
often observed with much concern how indecent an educatioB 
is usually piven these imiocent creatures^ which in some mea- 
sure is owin^ to their beiujj placed hi rooms next the street, 
where, to the ^reat offence of chaste and tender ears, they leam 
ribal<lry, obscene son^s, and immodest expressions from pas- 
solictors, and iUe people, its also to cry fish and card-mutcfaei) 
with otiicr usj'liss parts of learninj; to birds wiio have rich frienifc, 
she has fitted up proper and neat apartments for them in the 
back part of her said house ; where she suffei-s none to approadi 
rhem l>ut herself, and a servant maid wlio is deuf and dumb, 
and V horn she provided on purpose to piepare tlieir food, uikI 
cleanse their ca^es ; haviu!: found by Ion*; experience howhdrJ 
a thin;; it is for those to keep silence who have the use of siiocch, 
and tlie dangers her scholars are ex|)osed to, by the strong im- 
prensions that are made by harsh sounds, and vulvar diait cL«. 
In short, if thoy are birds of any parti or capacity, she will un- 
dertake to render them so accomplished in tl;e compass flf a 
twelvemonth, that they shall be lit conversation for such la«iies 
as love to choose their friends and companions out of this 
'speriH.-. K 
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^-— Nil iUa colo adailusve Minerra 

F^tnineoi anueta monut 

VIRG. ^Ji. vii. 8D:>. 

Unbred to spiniiiiig, in the loom iia<kiird. 

DRY DEN. 

Some months ago, my friend Sir Ro^er, being in the 
cowitry, nidoscd a letter to me, directed to a cer- 
tain lady whom I shall here call by tlie name of 
Leonora, and as it contained matters of conse- 
quence, desired me to deliver it to her with my own 
haml. Accordingly I waited upon her ladyship 
pretty early in the morning, and was desired by her 
Woman to walk into her lady's library, till such time 
as she was in readiness to receive me. The very 
Sound of a lady's hbrary gave nie a great curiosity 
to see it; and as it was some time befoie the lady 
came to me, I had an opportunity of turning over a 
great many of her books, which were ranged toge- 
ther in a very beautiful order. At the end of the 
folius (which were finely bound and gilt) were great 
jars of china placeil one above another in a very 
noble piece of architecture. I'he quartos were se- 
parated from the octavos by a pile of smaller vessels, 
which rose in a delightful pyramid. The octavos 
were bounded by tea-dishes of all shapes, colours, 
and sizes, which were so disposed on a wooden 
jfirame, that they looked like one continued pillar 
indented with the finest strokes of sculpture, and 
stained with the greatest variety of dyes. That 
part of the libniry which was designed for the recep- 
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tion of idays and pamphktBy and other kKMe papo^ 
was- inclosed in a land of aqoaic, consiitBig of on 
of the prettieflt grotesque ivoiks that I ever mm^ 
and made np of icanittoacbes, lioDs^ -moakiesi mth 
daime^y trees, slidb, and a thouaind'-otfaer odl 
&ures in china ware. In the nudst of tfae^roon wm 
a little j^pan table, with a quire of gilt pnpcr tfisa 
it, and on the P4i)«r a sihwr snuff^bok lONp k He 
shape of a little bodu I foidid tibefie wbH mmti 
other counterfeit bodks uppn the.'vppv.afadin 
which were carved in wood, and served ooh taft 
up the numbers like fSifflots in the master or nnfr 
ment I was'wonderfidfy pleased with lodh %^mm 
land of litiiiiture, as seaned verv saUiUe Inft^ 
Ae hdy and the schobr, and m not hnow M M 
whether I riionld 'fimcy myself in a grotto^ or kit 
librarj* *^ * 

Upon my looking mto the books, I found tee 
were some few which the lady had bou^ for her 
own use, but that most of them had been got top* 
ther, dther because sbe had heard them praised, or 
because she had seen the autliors of them. Among 
several that I examined, I very well remember tiiesi 
that follow : 

Ogkby's Virgil. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Cassandra. 

Cleopatra. 

Astnea. 

Sir Isaac New(on*s Works. 

The Grand Cyrus; with a pin stuck in one of Hm 

middle leaves. 
Pembroke's Arcadia. 
Locke on Human Understanding ; with a papa of 

patches in it. 
A Spelling Book* 
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A Dictionary for the explanation of hard words. 

Sherlock upon Death. 

The fifteen Comforts of Matrimony. 

Sir William Temple's Essays. 

Father Malebranche's Search after Truth, trans- 
lated into Englisli. 

A book of Novels. 

The Academy of Compliments. 
. Culpepper's Midwifery. 

Hie Ladies Calling. 

Tdes in Verse by Mr. Durfey: bound in red 
leather, gilt on the back, and doubled down in 
several places. 

All the Classic Authors in Wood*. 

A set of Elzevirs by the same Hand. 

Cielia: which opened of itself in the place tliat 
describes two lovers in a bower. 

Baker^s Chronicle. 

Advice to a Daughter. 

The New Atalantis, with a Key to it. 

Mr. Steele's Christian Hero. 

A Prayer-book : with a bottle of Hungary Water 
by the side of it. 

Dr. Sacheverell's Speech. 

Fielding's Trial. 

Seneca's Morals. 

Taylor s Holy Living and Dying. 

La Ferte's Instructions for Cowitry Dances. 

I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-bool^ of 
these, and several other authors, when' Leonora en- - 
teed, and upon' my presenting her with a letter 
^m the knignt, told me, with an unspeakable grace, 
^t she hoped Sir Ro^er vras in good health: I an- 
gered Yes, for I hate long speechesi and after a bow 
^f two retired. 

Leonora iras formerly a cekbiated \ie»»Sq)^3Ci^*\^ 



rauy sinks into a kmd ot letbaigy, and laiu 
that is not agitated by some favourite pleasi 
punuits, Leonora has turaed all the passioi 
sex mto a love of books and retirement. S 
verses chiefly with men (as she has iiften i 
self) but it is onlv in their writings; and a 
very few male visitants, e?Lcept my friend 
ger, whom she hears with great pleasure, a 
out scandal. As her reading has lam ver 
«mong romances, it has ^ven her a very p 
turn of thinkins, and discovers itself even 
house, her gardens, and her furniture. Si 
has entertained me an hour together with a 
tion of her country seat, which is situated i 
of wiMemess, about an hundred miles disti 
London, and looks like a little enchanted 
, The rocks about her are shaped iuto artific 
tos covered with woodbines and jessamine 
woods are cut into shady walks, twisted into 
and filled with cages of turtles. The spr 
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» that every bird which is killed in her 
will spoil a concert, and that she shall cer- 
iss him the next year. 

I think how oddly this lady is improved by 

, I look upon her with a mixture of admira- 

pihr. Amidst these innocent entertainments 

lie has formed to herself, how much more 

does she appear than tliase of her sex, who 

themselves in diversions tliat are less rea- 

though more in fashion? What improve- 

ould a woman have made, who is so susccp- 

impressions from what she reads, had she 

ided'to such books as have a tendency to 

1 the understanding and rectify the passions, 

IS to those which are of little more use than 

: the imagination ? 

le manner of a lady's employing herself use- 
reading, shall be the subject of another 
n which I design to recommend such par- 
cooks as may be proper for the improvement 
ex. And as this is a subject of very nice 
[ shall desire my correspondents to give me 
oughts upon it. ^ C. 
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Cumat non pUuvUse nurw. 

MAKT. 

One would not please too much. 

& conversation which I fell into, cave me 
rtunity of observing a great deal of beauty 
' JmidsoiDe womaui and aa mudoL mX Hswok 
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it state or action; but betrays an inter- 
very second thought, when the conscious- 
oycd in too fondly approving a man's own 
; which sort of consciousness is what we 
on. 

ive of praise is implanted in our bosomS 
incentive to worthy actions, it is a very 
i to get above a desire of it for tilings that 
holly indiflerent. Women, whose hearts 
ipon the pleasure they liave in tlie con- 
lat they ai]e the objects of love and ad- 
e ever changing the air of their counte- 
l altering tlie attitude of their bodies, to 
learts ot their beholders with new sense 
nuty. The dressing part of our sex, 
s are tlie same witli the sillier part of the 
exactly in tlie like uneasy condition to be 
»r a well-tied cravat, an Imt cocked with 
on briskness, a very well-chosen coat, or 
ces of merit, which they are impatient to 
ved. 

parent affectation, arisuig from an ill- 
»nsciousness, is not so much to be won- 
1 such loose and trivial minds as these: 
e see it reign in characters of wortli and 
it is what vou camiot but lament, not 
nc indignation. It cree|)s into the heart 
i man as well as that of the coxcomb. 
see a man of sense look about for ap- 
1 discover an itching indination to be 
1; lay traps for a little incense; even 
whose opinion he values in nothing but 
avour; who is sale against this weak- 
who knows whether he is guilty of 
The best v^y to get dear of such a 
ess for applause, is to take all possible 
tvw off the love of it upou Qc»m»& 



tile stietidi to find out sooctiiB^ miooii 
wist thej caii bri^. to entertam her, 

wzitiied heisetf mtS as many dilferait p 
engage him. When she laughed, her lq[ 
lerer at a greater distance than ordinar 
her teeth ; her iini was to point to some 
distance, that in the reach she may di 
roundneso of her arm ; then she is utterl 
in what she saw, falls back, smiles at her 
and is so wholly discomposed, that her -ti 
be adjured, her bosom exposed, and 
woman put into new airs and graces, 
was doing all this, the gallant had time t 
something very pleasant to say next to he 
some unkind obser\'ation on some other 1; 
her vanity. These unhappy effects of 
naturallv^led me to look into that stran 
mind which so generally discolours the Im 
most people we meet with. 

The learned Dr. Rumpt. in hi« THp^ 
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heir present state or action; but betrays an inter- 
iiption in every second thought, when the conscious- 
less is employed in too fondly approving a man*s own 
ooceptions ; which sort of consciousness is what we 
all affiM!tation. 

As the love of praise is implanted in our bosoms 
IS a strong incentive to worthy actions, it is a very 
KfBcult task to get above a desire of it for things that 
ihonld be wholly indiilerent. Women, whose hearts 
ue fixed upon the pleasure they have in the con- 
i^usness that they arp the objects of love and ad- 
miration, are ever changing the air of their counte- 
lumces, and altering tlie attitude of their bodies, to 
stiilKe tlie hearts ot their beholders with new sense 
of their beauty. The dressing part of our sex, 
^vfaose minds arc the same witli the sillier part of the 
other, are exactly in tlie like uneasy conclition to be 
regarded for a well-tied cravat, an hat cocked witli 
^ uncommon briskness, a very well-chosen coat, or 
other instances of merit, which they are impatient to 
see unobserved. 

Tills apparent afiectation, arising from an ill- 

£ kerned consciousness, is not so much to be won- 
led at in such loose and trivial minds as these: 
but when we see it reign in characters of wortli and 
distinction, it is what you cannot but lament, not 
^thout some indignation. It creeps into the heart 
of the wise man as well as that of the coxcomb. 
When you see a man of sense look about for ap- 
plause, and discover an itching inchnation to be 
commended; lay traps for a little mcense; even 
fit>m those whose opuiion he values in nothing but 
bis own favour; who is sate agauist this weak- 
iiess ? or who knows whether he is guilty of 
it or not? The best way to get clear of such a 
light fondness for applause, is to take all possible 
aire to throw off the love of it uj^u ocK^s^nv^ 

VOL, /. Q 
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tbtt ■« not ife dkandra laudable, but a; It 
tifpemwt hapsftrflD imin from them. Of thn 
Mtnn UC bO gnon m aenV persons, dress, and 
bodiydepoilwiiil, wfaidi w31 oaturallv be mamif 
wad ■Unctireif we tfaiak not of theni, but lose thrir 
fiwK ■ pnpottiM to oar endeavour to make iben 
mdi. 

da^ of aft, md turn tfaoMshb are eraploj'ed apoo 
die ctaiff puipon^ cither ia bonneas or pl^sure, n 
ilnll aner betnj m afiertatiDn, for we cannot ba 
gmUjatiti butiriunwegm tbe passion forprnbe 
an raMcDed Hieitf, o«r pkesure in little pertcc- 
tioiHt tobt w of wliit ii doe tb os for great vinm, 
and wordiy ylitiee. How many excellent apettbo 
and bcnert teUm an loi^ Ibr want of being i*' 
d iftjMt when we ooglit t Hen are o|^ressed wHl 
imrd to &dr way m meaka^ aad acting, iiutoJ 
Of haring their tfaoi^fatB nent upon wliat the; shouht 
do or sayi and by that means bury a capacity ht 
great things, by tl^r fear of fulling in indiftereol 
things. Tfais, perhaps, cannot be called aSecU- 
tion ; but it has wme tincture of it, at least fo in, 
at that tbeb- fear of ening iu a tiling of no colti^ 
quence, aisues Ibey would'be too much pleased Id 
perfonning it. 1 

It is omy from a thorough disregard to bioiself n I 
such particulars, that a man can act with a lautU- I 
ble sufficiency : hii heart is fixed upon one point in 
view ; and he commits no errors, because he thirds 
nothhig an error but what deviates from tlist ia- 
teution. , 

Hk' wild bavodc aflfectation makes in that part d 
the world, which should be most polite, is visible 
wherever we turn our eyes : it puslies men not ort^ 
into impertmences u conversation, but also in tlKir 
prened^ated ipeeciieB. M. \^\(u'a.\nnMx«LtlB 
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tnchy whose business it is to cut off all superfluities 
what is spoken before it by the practitioner ; as 
ell as several little pieces of injustice which arise 
om the law itself. I have seen it make a man run 
om the purpose before a judge, who was, when at 
le bar himself, so close and logical a pleader, that 
ith all the pomp of eloquence in his power, he 
iver spoke a word too much *. , 
It might be borne even here, but it often ascends 
le pulpit itself; and tlie declaimer, in that sacred 
lace, is frequently so impertinently witty, speaks of 
le last day itself with so many quaint phrases, that 
lere is no man who understands raillery, but must 
esolve to sin no more. Nay, you may behold him 
ometimes in prayer, for a proper deiivenr of the 
reat truths he is to utter, humble himself with so 
eiy well-turned phrase, and mention his own un- 
rorthiness in a way so very becoming, that the air of 
le pretty gentleman is preserved, under the lowliness 
f the preacher. 

I sbaJl end this with a short letter I writ the other 
ay to a very witty man, overrun with the fault I am 
peaking of: 

■ 

' DEAR SIR, 

* I SPENT some time with you the other day, 
nd must take the liberty of a friend to tell you of 
be unsufterable afiectation you are guilty of in all 
on sav and do. When I gave you an hint of it, 
ou asked me whether a man is to be cold to what 
b friends think of him ? No, but praise is not to 
e the entertainment of every moment. He that 
opes for it must be able to suspend the possession 
r it till proper periods of life, or death itself. If 

^ Tins seems to be intended as a comj^liment to Chancellor 
ihvper. 
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you would not rather be commended than be pnun* 
worthy, contemn little merits; and allow no ma 
to be so free with you, as to praise you to your htt 
Your vanity by this means will want its food. At 
the same time your passion for esteem will be moR Cc 
fully gratified ; men will praise you in their action: 
where you now receive one compliment, you inl 
then receive twenty civilities. Till then you wl 
never have of either, further than, 

SIR, 

Your humble servant' 
T. 



in 
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Multafero, ut placeam genus irritabile vatum^ 

CUm scribo 

HOR. 2 Ep. ii. l(C. 

IMITATED. 

Much do I snfF'^r, much, (o keep in peace 

This jealous, waspisii, wrong-head'd rhyming race. 

POPE. 

As a perfect tragedy is the noblest production ot 
human nature, so it is capable of givii:g the mind 
one of the most deli<;litful and most improving en- 
tertainments. A virtuous man (says Seneca) strug- 
gling with misfortunes, is such a spectacle as gods 
might look upon with pleasure ; and such a pleasure 
it is which one iiitets with in tlie represenfaEitioD of 
a well-written tragedy. Diversions of this kind 
wear out of our thoughts every thing that is mean aod 
little^ They cherisVv vc^d e\s\\JN^\ft that humanity 
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lich is the oniament of our nature. They soften 
lolence, sooth aitiictiou, and suhdue the ndnd to 
e dbpensations of Providence. 
It is no wonder therefore that in all the polite 
tions of the world, this part of the drama has met 
th pubhc encouragement. 

The modem tragedy excels that of Greece and 
nne, in the intricacy and disposition of the fable ; 
it, what a Christian writer would be ashamed to 
m, falls infinitely short of it in the moral part of 
e performance. , , 

This I may show more at large hereafter: and in 
e mean time, that I may contribute somethm^ to- 
irds the improvement of the English tragedy,. I 
all take notice, in this and in other following 
ipers, of some particular parts in it that seem liable 
exception. 

Aristotle observes, that the Iambic verse in the 
reek tongue was the most proper for tragedv : 
waiise at the siime time that it Hfted up the dis- 
urse from prose, it was tliat which approached 
!aier to it than any other kind of verse. ' For,' savs 
J * we may observe that men in ordinary dis- 
urse very often speak iambics, without taking no- 
e of it.' We may make the same observation of 
r English blank verse, which often enters into 
r common discourse, though we do not attend to 
and is such a due medium between rhyme and 
Dse, that it seems woHderfully adapted tp tragedy/ 
am therefore very much ofrended when I see a 
ly in rhyme ; which is as absurd in English, as a 
gedy of hexameters would have been m Greek 
Latin. The solecism is, I think, still greater hi 
Me plays that have some scenes in r^me and 
ne in blank verse, which are to be looked upon 
two several languages; or where we see some 
rticular similies dignified with ib^i&& ^ ^Sda 

82 
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iflry thin? about tliem lies in blank 
I ilvuld Mt however deliar the pMt fmt 
jdnghk tragedy, or it he pleases, every ad of ^ 
. .-hhro M tfarte' couplets, which may have die **^ 
JMM «Act « aa air ill the Itaiiaa opera after u tong " ' 
rec i t a tifo, aodprc the actor a graMful esit. Be-f*^^ 
"' > lltli, we Me a diversity of numbers in boo 
ti of Ae eU in^dy, b order to hinder the fl 
. -I iHaif tirad' with the same continued moduli 
tion q£ vtave. Fk the same reason I do not (fulkt ? 
the yee d w ia mu- English tragedy that close iridK *1 * 
an hwiillicht (wbalf verse, notwilhstandiug tbeptf-' \^ 
MD who ipcaks after it begins a new verse, nitk '* 
out fiHaif ly tbf precedmg one; nor with abnqil; "p 
panwi luid braduDgs off in the middle of a to^ *^ 
TAm. tbejr hoMoor any passion that is expressed h f^ 
it - P«' 

Sneelan t^ioa this subject, 1 must observe tU 
oar EMUsh poets liave succeeded much better P 
tbe style, tfatD n the sentiments of their tragedin 
Their language is very often noble and sauorom 
but tbe sense eitlier very trifliug, or vety common. 
On tbe contraiy, in the ancient tragedies, and i>^ 
deed in those of Comeille and Racine, Ihougli fit 
expressions are very great, it is the thought tU 
bears them up and swells them. For my own pait, 
I prefer a aoble Keutinieiit that is depressed witii 
homely language, iiiftnitely before a vulgar one that 
is blown up with nil the sound and cuergv of ei* 
pressioQ. Whether tliis defect m our tragedies laii}' 
arise from want of genius, knowledge, or experierW 
in the writers, or from their compliance with iJk 
vicious taste of their readers, who are better judgB 
of the lan^age than of the sentiments, and coax- 
qucntly rehsh the one more than the other, I cvonot 
determine. But I beheve it might rectify the cnn- 
dtict both of the one a^oA o^ v\vi: wAvm, \t the wrilcr 
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down the whole contexture of his dialogue ui 
a English, before he turned it into blank verse ; 
if tlie reader, after the perusal of a scene, would 
sider the naked thought of every speech in it, 
m diverted of all its tragic ornaments. By this 
ins, without beuig impo^ upon by words, we 
f judge impartially of the tliought, and consider 
ither it be natural or great enough for the person 
t utters it, whether it deserves to sliine in such a 
EC of eloquence, or shew itself in such a variety of 
its as are generally made use of by the writers of 

Englisli tragedy. 

must in the next place observe, that when our 
ughts are great and just, they are often obscured 
tlie sounding phrases, hard metaphors, and forced 
>ressions in which they are clothed. Shakspeare is 
eoirery faulty in this particular. There is a fine 
ien'ation in Aristotle to this puq)osc, whicli I have 
^r seen quoted. The expression, siiys he, ought to 
very much laboured in the miactive parts of the 
)le, as in ^descriptions, similitudes, narrations, and 
t like ; in which the opinions, manners, and passions 
men are not represented ; for these (namely, the 
inions, manners, and passions) afe apt to be obscur- 

by pompous phrases and elaborate expressions. 
)race, who copied most of his criticisms after Aris« 
ie, seems to have had his eye on the foregoing rule, 
the following verses : 

' Et trofficua plerUmque dolet sermone pedestri : 
Telephun et Peleus, ciim pauper et exul uterquct 
Pri^icU ampullas et aesqumedalia terboy 
i6t curat cor spectantis tettgisse querela,* 

HOR. Ars Poet. ver. 05. 

'^Tr^gedians too lay by their state to gricye : 
Peleus and Telephos, exiPd and poor, 
Forget their swelling and gigantic words.' 

ROSCOMMON. 

Among our modern- English poets, there is none 
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wiio lias a better turu for tragedy tlian Lee ; if iDStdd 1^ an' 
of favouring the imi>etuosity of liis genius he had i»- vbs^ t 
strained it, and kept it ^vithin its proper bounds. Hiikr>' ^ 
thoughts are wonderfully suited to tragedy, but fi»knc<: 
quently lost in sucli a cloud of words, that it is hnlLi? 1 
to see the beauty of them. There is an infinite fire ■ I ^ o 1 
}iis works, but so involved in smoke, that it does not kl in 
appear in half its lustre. He frequently succeeds ■ I '&3' 
the passionate parts of the tragedy, but more particv' 
larly where he slackens his eftorts, and eases the style 
of those epithets and metaphors, in which he so mucb 
aboimds. What can be more natural, more soft, or 
more passionate, than that line in Statira's speed 
where she describes the charms of Alexander's con- 
versation ? 

^ Then lie would talk — Good gods ! how he would talk!" 

That unexpected break in the line, and tuniingtbe 
description of his manner of talking into an admiratioo 
of it, IS inexpressibly beautiful, and wonderfully suited 
to the fond character of the person that speaks it. 
There is a simplicity in the words, that outshines the 
utmost pride of expression. 

Otway has followed nature in the language of bis 
tru;[:jecly, and therefore shines in the passionate parts, 
more than any of our English poets. As tlicre is some- 
thing famiUar and domestic in the fable of his tragedv, 
more than in those of any other poet, he has little 
pomp, but ^reat force in his expressions. For which 
reason, though he has admirably succcetled in the ten- 
der and melting part of his trairedies, he sometimes 
i'alls into too great familiarity ol*})hrase in those parts 
which by Aristotle's rule ought to have been rai<d 
and supported by tlie dignity of expression. 

It has been observed by others, that tliis |>oet has 
founded his tragedy of Venice Preserved on bO wron;; 
i« plot, that tlie grivaXesX cV^rA^Xfcx^ vcl vt are tliose «! 
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«b and traitors. Had tbe liero of this play dis- 
"ered the same good qualities in the defence of his 
intry that he shewed for its ruin and subversion, the 
lience could not enough pity and admire hira : but 
le is now represented, we can onlv say of him what 
Roman liistorian says of Catiune, that his fall 
iild have been glorious (^.vi pro pat rid sic coHcidis- 
) had he so fallen in the service of his country. 
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Ac nefcrtd putes me, qua facere ipse recusenif 
Ckm recU tractani otit, laudare nuUignB ; 
lUe per extentum fimem mihi posse videtvr 
Ire poetdy meum qui pectus immter angitf 
Irritatj mulcet, fMs terroribus impiety 
Ut magus; et modd me Thebis, miidd p<mit Athenis. 

HOR. 2 Ep. i. 208. 

IMITATED. 

Yet lest you think I rally more than teach, 
Or praise, malignant, arts I cannot reach. 
Let me for once presume t' mstruct the times. 
To know the poet from the man of rhymes ; 
Tis he, who gives my breast a thousand pains. 
Can make me feel each passion that he feigns ; 
- Enrage, compose, with more than magic art, 
Wiih pity, and with terror, tear my heart ; 
And snatch me o'er the earth, or through the air, 
To Theb^ to Athens, when he will, and where. 

POPB. 

ElK English writers of tragedy are possessed miti 
lotion, that when they represent a virtuous or inno- 
at p^soo in distress^ they ought not to tea^^^tum till 
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they Iiave delivered him out of his troubles, or 
him triumi^ over his enemies. TUs error thej 
been led into by a ridiculous docbrine in modern 
cism, that they are obliged to an equal distributioa 
rewards and punishments, and an impartial exi 
of poetical justice. Who were the first that estabi 
this rule I know not ; but I am sure it has no 
tion in nature, in reason, or in the practice of dw 
cients. We find that good and evil happen alike 
all men on this side the grave ; and as the 
design of tragedy is to raise commiseration i 
in the minds of the audience, we shall defeat tiiis 
end, if we always make virtue and innooenoe 
and successfuL Whatever crosses and dl 
ments a good man suffers in the body of the 
they will make but a small impression on our 
when we know that in the last act he is to anive 
end of his wishes and desire. When we see Uoi 
gaged in the depth of his afflictions, we are apt to 
fort ourselves, because we are sure he wiU find 
way out of them ; and that his grief, how great socfS 
it may be at present, will soon termiuate in ^adneA 
For this reason the ancient writers of tragedy treated 
men in their plays, as tliey are dealt with in the woiUi 
by making virtue sometimes happy and sometino 
miserable, as they found it in the table which tii^ 
made choice of, or as it might aifect the sludienoe ii 
the most agreeable manner. Aristotle considen tk 
tragedies that were written in either of these kindsi 
and observes, that those wliich ended unhappily hid 
always pleased the people, and carried away the prist 
in the pubiic dis])utes of the stage, from those tint 
ended happily. Terror and commiseration leave a 
pleasing anguish in the mind ; and fix the audience is 
such a serious composure of thought, as b much more 
lasting and delightful than any litde transient starts of 
joy and satisfaction. \ceo\^^^ ^^^^^ that mors 
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Four English tragedies have succeeded, iu wliich tlie 
Bvouiites of the audience sink under their calamities, 
im those in which they recover themselves out ot* 
ban. The best plays of this kind are The Orphan, 
nuce Preserved, Alexander the Great, Theodosius, 
■for Love, Oedipus, Oroonoko, Othello, &c. King 
Mr is an admirable tragedy of the same kind, as 
kkspeare wrote it ; but as it is reformed according 
B the chimerical notion of poetical justice, in my 
Bmble opinion it has lost half its beauty. At tfaie 
Itte time I must allow, that there are very noble tra- 
dies, which have been framed upon the other plan, 
d have ended happily ; as indeed most of the good 
igedies, which have been written since the starting of 
K above criticism, have taken this turn ; as The 
fuming Bride, Tamerlane, Ulysses, Phaedra and 
ppolitus, with most of Mr. Drydeu's. I must also 
ow, that many of Shakspeare's, and several of the 
^brated tragedies of antiquity, are cast in the same 
rm. I do not therefore dispute ag^st this way of 
iting tragedies, but against the criticism that would 
abhsh tins as the only method ; and by that means 
nM very much cramp the English tragedy, and per- 

^give a wrong bent to the genius of our writers. 
le tragi-com^y, which is me product of the Eng- 
b theatre^ is one of the most monstrous inventions 
ftt ever entered into a poet's thoughts. An author 
^t 9s well think of weaving the adventures of 
neas and Hudibras into one poem, as of vmting 
ch a motly piece of mirth and sorrow. But the ab- 
fdity of these performances is so veiy visible, that I 
aU not insbt upon it. 

The same objections which are made to tragi-come- 
', may in some measure be apphed to all tragedies 
It have a double plot in them ; which are likewise 
ire frequent upon the Elnglish stage, than upon any 
bcr; fortbou^ thegrkt of tbft aodoeiM^i mva^ 
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pcrformancesy be not changed into another nwio^, 
in tragi-comedies ; it is diverted up<Hi another ckjf 
which weakens their conceni for the princ^ 
and breaks die tide of sorrow, by throwing it into 
ferent channels. Thb inconvenience however, oq 
a great measure be cured, if not wholly removd, 
the skilful choice of an under-plot, wiueh may 
such a near relation to the principal design, as to 
tribute towards the completion of it, and be 
by the same catastrophe. ^ 

There is also anotiier particular, which nnj 
redconcd among tlie blemishes, or rather the ' 
beauties of our English tragedy : I mean tiiose 
Gular speeches wmch are commonly known faj 
name of Rants. The warm and passionate 
tragedy, are always tlie most taking with the 
for which reason we often see the players 
iug, in all the violence of action, several parts 
tragedy which the author writ with great temper, 
designed that they should have been so acted. I 
seen Powell very often raist^ himself a loud dap 
this artifice. The poets that were acquainted 
this secret, have given frequent occasion for sucbeao- 
tions in the actor, by adding vehemence to words wiicR 
there was no passion, or inflaming a real passion inti 
fustian. This hath filled the mouths of ourheree^^ 
with bomb'dst ; and given tliem such sentiments, 
proceed ratlier from a sweUing than a greatness dP^' 
mind. Unnatural exclamations, curses, vows, 4)lasph^|^ 
mies, a defiance of mankind, and an outraging of the 
gods, frequently pass upon the audience for to^veiingl r 
thoughts, and have accordingly met with infinite ap-^ 
plause. 

I shall here add a remark^ which I ain afraid our 
tragic writers may make an ill use of As our heroes 
are generally lovers, tUeir swelling and blusterinf 
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>n the stage very mucli recommends them to the 
r part of tiieir audience. The ladies are wonder- 
ly pleased to see a man insulting kings, or affront- 
the gods, in one scene, and tlirowhig himself at 
: feet of his mistress in another. Let him behave 
iself insolently towards the men, and abjectly to- 
rds tlie fair one, and it is ten to one but he proves 
ivourite with the boxes. Dryden and Lee, in seve- 
of tlieir tragedies, have practised this secret with 
>d success. 

But to shew how a rant pleases beyond the most 
t and natural thought that is not pronounced with 
lemence, I would desire the reader, when he sees 
I tragedy of Oedipus, to observe how quietly the 
o is dismissed at the end of the third act, after 
ring pronounced the following lines, in which 
! thought is very natural, and apt to move com- 
tsioD : 

' To you, gooil gods, I make my last appeal ; 

Or clear my virtaes, or m^ crimes reveal. 

It* in the maze of late I blmdly run, 

And backwai'd tread those paths 1 sought to shun ; 

Impute my errors to your own decree : 

My lands' are guilty, but my heart is free.' 

L us then obser\'e with what thunder-claps of ap- 
use he leaves the stage, after the impieties and ex- 
ations at the end of the fourth act ; and vou will 
ader to see an audience so cursed and so pleased at 
same tune. 

' O that, as oft I have at Atheus seen, 

Where, hy the way, there was no stage till many 
years after Oedipus.] 

The stagii arise, and the big clouds descend ; 
So new, in very deed, I mij^t behold 
This pond'rous globe, and all yon marble roof. 
Meet, ftke the hands of Jove, and cmih mankind ; 
For all the eJements/ ifc, / 
OL, L E 
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So fiimidy is worn dnn lost 



ADDISON. 



Compassion for the gentleman^ who writes tbe M* 
lowing letter, should not prevail upon me to fall npM 
the fair sex, if it were not that I find they are fi^ 
quentiy fairer than they ought to be. Such impo** P 
tures are not to be tolerated in civil society, an 1 1'''| 
think his misfortune ought to be made public, as t p 
warning for oAer men always to examine into whrt p 
they admire. 1^ 



SIR, 



* Supposing you to be a person of general 
knowledge, I make my application to you on a ^tt] 
particular occasion. I have a great m^id to be rid w 
my wife, and hope, when you consider my case, y^ 
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''ill be of opinion I have very just pretensions to a di- 
orce. I am a mere man of the town, and have very 
ttk improvement, but what I have got from plays. 

remember in the Silent Woman, the learned Dr. 
>ntberd, or Dr. Otter, (I forget which) makes one of 
he causes of separation to be Error Persanm^ yihea 
. man marries a woman, and finds her not to be the 
ame woman whom he intended to marry, but another, 
f that be law, it is, I presume, exactly my case. For 
rou are to know, Mr. Spectator, that there are women 
vho do not let their husbands see their faces till they 
ue married. 

' Not to keep you in suspense, I mean plainly that 
;)firt of the sex who paint. They are some of them so 
ttquisitely skilful this way, that give them but a tole- 
^ie pair of eyes to set up with, and they will make 
>osom, lips, cheeks, and eye-brows, by their own in- 
dustry. As for my dear, never was man so enamour- 
^ as I was of her fair forehead, neck, and arms, as 
f^ell as the bright jet of her hair; but to my great 
^tonishment I mid they were all the efiect of art. 
ler skin is so tarnished with this practice, that when 
ke first wakes in a morning, she scarce seems young 
Hough to be the mother of her whom I earned to 
ed Uie night before. I sludl take the liberhr to part 
ith her Ry the first opportunity, unless her rather will 
^e her portion suitable to her real, not her assumed^ 
:>untenance. This 1 thought fit to let him and her 
now by your means. 

I am, SIB, 
Your most obedient, humble servant.' 

I cannot tell what the law, or the parents of the lady 
ill do for this iiyured gentleman, but must allow, he 
IS very much justice on his side. I have indeed very 
>ng observed thb evil, and distinguisiied those of our 
omen who wear their own, from tkuMft VaVyciwwti^ 
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complexious, by the Picts and the British. There 
does not need any great discernment to judge whidi 
are which. The British have a lively animated a^)ect; 
the Picts, thou£;h never so beautiful, have dead unin- 
formed countenances. The muscles of a real face 
sometimes swell with soft passion, sudden suiprise, and 
a're flushed with agreeable confusions, according as 
the objects before them, or the ideas presented to 
them, affect their imagination. But the Picts behoM 
all things with the same air, whether they are joyful 
or sad ; the same laxed insensibility appears upon afi 
occasions. A Pict, though she takes all tliat pains to 
invite the approach of lovers, is obliged to keep them 
Ht a certain distance ; a sigh in a languishing lover, if 
fetched too near her, would dissolve a feature ; and a 
kiss snatched by a forward one, might transfer the 
complexion of the mistress to the admirer. It is bard 
to speak of these false fair ones, witliout saying some- 
thing uncomplaisant, but I would only recommend to 
them to consider how they like coming into a room 
new painted ; they may assure themselves the near 
opproach of a lady who uses this practice is much 
more otlcnsivc. 

Will Honeycomb told us one day, an adventure he 
once had with a Pict. This lady had wit, as well as 
beauty, at will; imd made it her business to gain 
hearts, for no other reason but to rally the torments 
of her lovers. Siie would make great advances to in- 
snare men, but without any nranner of scruple break 
oiY when there was no provocation. Her ill-nature 
and vanity made my friend very easily proof against 
tlie charms of her wit and conversation ; but her beau- 
teous form, instead of being blemished by her false- 
hood and inconstancy, every day increased upon him, 
and she had new attractions every time he saw her. 
\Mieu she observed Will irrevocably her slave, she be- 
L^'iiii to use him as suc\\, Avvvi-AS.Vcx wvwyj '^Vvt^^Viv^ardi 
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a cruelty, she at last utterly banished him. The 
ippy lover strove in vain, by servile epistles, to re- 
\ his doom ; till at length he was forced to the 
refuge, a round sura of money to her maid. This 
upt attendant placed him early in the morning be- 
the hangings in her mistress's dressing-room. He 
d very conveniently to observe, without being 
. The Pict begins the face she designed to wear 
day, and I have heard him protest she had work- 
full half hour before he knew her to be the same 
lan, As soon as he saw the dawn of that com- 
ion, for which he had so long languished, he 
ght fit to break from his conc^ment^ repeating 
of Cowley : 

* Th' adorning thee witii so mudi art^ 

Is but a barbarous skill ; 
'Tis like the pois'niug of a dart^ 
. Too apt before to kill.' 

be Pict stood before him in the utmost confusion, 
the prettiest smirk imaginable on the finished sMe 
er face, pale as ashes on the other. Honeycomb 
id all her cally-pots and washes, and carried off his 
ikerchief full of brushes, scraps of Spanish wool, 
phials of unguents. The lady went into the coun- 
the lover was cured. 

is certain no faith ought to be kept with cheats, 
an oath made to a Pict is of itself void. I would 
ifore exhort all the British ladies to single them 
nor do I know any but Lindamira who should be 
ipt from discovery ; for her own complexion is so 
ate, that she ought to be allowed the covering it 
paint, as a punishment for choosing to be the 
it piece of art extant, instead of the master-piece 
iture. As for my part, who have no expectations 
t women, and consider them onlv as they are part 
be species^ I do not half so mudi fear offieodin^a 

R2 . 
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li ha>e been in public these uunj 

■eMtauMUcd. It wm he a verv pietti 
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Ib Ike i«^ ll■l^ H « Mtttaa 
dwnn, let lb* a«E ftadr Um wn: 



^l^teoe^ (when I fa:tve abolkb- 
ladks, when tlicv faH 
frees. 

fyr imprnving llieir 
■tad; &M ipeaible Suiiia. 1h 
wtA mAvm cheei1iilD«£s of litr 
Mad, lad garni humour gne an alacrity' to btr f^a. 
8kt mmtttbi without aflirctiiig aii air, and UDCoucem- 
•d wnt^lffttaiag tarelen. Her haTing no maiuui 
of art m ftcr «Btd, makes her want none in her p«- 
ua. 

How fte m this lad;, and how nnljlie i« a Pic^to 
thitdeiferfitigB Dr. Donne gives of hii mUlress! 
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Bei pure and doquent blood 
:• in her checks, and ao Hnlinctly wrongiit, 
' — would almost say her body tbooght.' 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

A ytHini; fcntleivoman ofaboul niDetem yrars of age (bred 
in tbe fiunily ofaperMinofqaaUlytlately dtcraM>(l) wtia paiM 
rhe finest fMh-coloiir, wantia place, aud is tu be heard of it Ht 
bouse of Hyabeer Grotesque, a Diilch painter in BarbicM. 

N. B. Slie is atio well-skilled in the drapery part, ami puB 
onbooil3,aBi]mii«Eribbon!i50aito$iiit Ihc colouisof tlieAc* 
with great art and success. R, 
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'arganum mvgirepuies nemusy aut mare Thuacum; 
\tnlo cum shrepUu IhM spectantur^ et artes, 
Hcitia^e peregrinit ; quibua obUtus actor 
um stetii in mom, concwrrit dextera Ittme, 
HxU adkiu oJifictd 'I Nil sand, Qmd placet ergo 7 
ana Tarintino violas imitata tencno. 

HOR, 2 Ep. L 20C. 

IMITATED. 

Olid as the wolves on Orca*s stormy steep, 
[owl to the roarings of the northern deep : 
Qdi is the shout, tiielon^ applauding note, 
.t Qmn's high plume, or OldfieJd's petticoat : 
^r when from court a birth-day suit bestow'd 
inks the lost actor in the tawdry load. 

•ooth enters hark! the universal peal ! — 

Int l»s he spoken P Not a syllable 

^t shook the stage, and made the people stare ? 
^to's long wig, flowVd gown, and lacquer'd chair. 

POPE. 

TOTLB has observed, tbat ordinary writers in (nf 
endeavour to raise terror and pity iu their audi- 
not by proper sentiments and expressions, but by 
resses aud decorations of the stase. There u 
thing of this kind very ridiculous in the English 
re. When the author has a mind to terrify us, it 
lers ; when he would make us melancholy, the 
is darkened. But among all our tragic aitifices, 
the most offended at thcTte which are made use of 
pire us with magnificent ideas of the persons that 
. The ordinary met)iod of making an hero, is to 
I huge plume of feathers upoa his besui^ which 
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rises sn very bigh, lliat there is often a 
from iiU chin to the top of his lieacl, thi 
Vil^ foot. One would helieie, that we 
■nun uiid a tull inao the same tliiug. 
emlrarrisf** the actor, who b forced t< 
extremely stiff uod stead j all the whilf 
BOtwitlislauding aoy anxieties which 1 
hilt mi^Uess, his couutry, or hh triend 
by his actiou, that his greatest care an 
ke«±p the plume of feathers from falliii 
For my own jiait, wlieo I sec a man u 
plamts under such a mountain of featl 
look upon him rather as aii uufortunal 
distressed hero. As thetie superfluous 
tfaehedd make a great man, a princess g 
her grandeur from those additional int 
fidl into her tail; I mean the broudsnt 
follows her in all her motions, and fin 
ploymeut for a boy who slands beliiud 
spread it to advautagf . I do not knou 
iklfectcd at this sight, but I must ciinl 
wholly taken up with the jragc'ii part ; 
queen, I am not so attentive to any t 
m to the right a4iusting of her train 
chance to trip up her heels, or uicomr 
walks to and fro upon tlie stage. It b 
I very odd spectacle, to see a queen vei 
in a disordered motion, and a httic bo 
the while that they do not rutHe (he b 
The parts that tbatwo persons act on 
same time are very different. The pi 
kst she diould incur the displeasure < 
&tber, or lose the hero lier lover, wbij 
is only concerned lest she should entai 
her petticoat. 

We an told, tiiat an ancient tragic 
the yttj: ti bk wSaeax, Sax \sb, «»b 
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messed heroes, used to make the actors represent them 
L dresses and clothes that were thread-bare and de- 
iyed. This artifice for moving pity, seems as ill con- 
nved as that we have been speaking of to inspire us 
ntih a great idea of the persons introduced upon the 
tage. In short, I would have our conceptions nused 
y the dignity of thought and sublimity of expression, 
ather than by a train of robes or a plume of feathers. 
Another mechanical method of making great men, 
ind adding dignity jto kings and queens, is to accompany 
hem with halberts and battle-axes. Two or three 
hifters of scenes, witib the two candle-snufiers, make 
ip a complete body of guards upon the Eqglish stage ; 
md by the addition of a few porters dressed in red 
ioats, can represent above a dozen legions. I have 
ometimes seen a couple of armies drawn up together 
ipon the stage, when the poet has been <}isposed to do 
tonour to his generab. It is impossible for tlie read- 
ies imagination to multiply twenty men into such pro- 
tigious multitudes, or to fancy that two or three hun- 
[red thousand soldiers are fighting in a room of forty 
»r fifly yards in compass. Incidents of such nature 
hould be told, not represented. 



NoH t4Xfnen inius 



I^g^o, geri promes in scenam : muUaque tolles 
Ex oculisy qua mox narret facwmHiA prasens,* 

HOR. Are Poet. ver. ISJ. 

' Yet there are things improper for a sccnei 
Which men of judgment only will i^te.' 

ROSCOMMON., 

I should, therefore, in this pardcular, recommend 
o my countrymen the example of the French stage, 

eiere the kings and queens aiways appear unattended, 
d leave their ^ards behind the scenes. I should 
ikewise be glad if we imitated the French in banishing 
Tom our stage the Qpise of dium«» \p»se<^\&> ^3^ 
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huzzas; which is sometimes so very great, that vdm I 
there is a battle io the Haymarket theatre, one maj 
hear it as far as Ciiaring-cross. 

I have here only touched upon those particular | 
which are made use of to raise and aggrandize thepei' 
sons of a tragedy ; and shall shew, in another paper 
the several expedients which are practised by authonof 
a vulgar genius to move terror, pity, or admiratioD, is 
their hearers. 

The tailor and the painter often contribute to tbe 
success of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes tf> 
feet ordinary minds as much as speeches ; and oar 
actors are very sensible, that a well-dressed play hai 
sometimes brought them as full audiences as a well- 
written one. 1 ne Italians have a very good phnae 
to express this art of imposing upon the spectaton 
by appearances ; they call it the * Fourbetia idk 
scena,' ' The knavery, or trickish part of the drama.' 
But however the show and outside of the tragedj 
may work upon the vulgar, the more understanding 
part of the audience immediately see through it, and 
despite it. 

A good poet will give tlie reader a more lively idea 
of an army or a battle in a description, than if lie 
aclually saw them drawn up in squadrons and battal- 
lious, or engaged in the confusion of a fight. Our 
lu'ii'is siiouUi be opened to great conceptions, and in- 
iKMiitd with glorious sentiments b} what the actor 
speaks, /nore ttian by what he appears. Can all the 
tr<iji|Mijgs or equipage of a kuig or hero, give Brutus 
hiiir that pon))^ ai«a majesty which he receives from a 
few lines in Shakspeare ? C. 
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Ha tibi erufU arte$; pacisque imponere morem^ 
Parcere sul^ectit, et aebellare guperbot* 

VIRO. Ma. Tl. 8M. 

By these thy arts ; to bid coiitention cease. 
Chain up stem ware and give the nations peace ; 
O'er subject lands extend thy gentle sway, 
And teach with iron rod the haughty to obey. 

Thebe are crowds of men, whose great misfortune it 
is that they were not bound to mechanic arts or trades; 
it being absolutely necessary for them to be led by 
some continual task or employment. These are such 
as we commonly call dull fellows ; persons, who for 
want of something to do, out of a certain vacancy of 
thought, rather than curiosity, are ever meddling with 
things for which they are miht. I cannot give you a 
notion of diem better, than by presenting you with a 
letter from a gentleman, who belongs to a society of 
thb order of men, residing at Oxford. 



Oxford, April 13, 1711. 
'SIR, Four o'clock in the mommg. 

' In some of your late speculations, I find some 
sketclies towards an history of clubs ; but you seem 
to me to shew them in somewhat too hidicrous a light. 
Umve well weighed that matter, and think, that tlie 
most important negociations may be best carried on in 
such assemblies. I shall theretbre, for the G^od of 
mankind (whi^h I tru«t you and I ax^ equsii^ <;^\\swrBfe- 






yffi tor 
i'are, t< 
tell 
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(Hi lor) propose aii iustitution of that nature for exm* 
pie sake. 

' I must confess the design and transactions of too 
many clubs are trilling, and manifestly of no cons^^ We i 
qiimice to the nation or public weal. Tliose I wiU giRBe ma I 
you up. But you nmst do me then the justice to ovn, Lace tli 
that nothing ran \hi more useiiil or laudable, thau the I ' Wh; 
^.cheme we go upon. To avoid nicknames and witti- Lmy i^ 
cisms, we call ourselves The Hebdomadal MeetJDg. knees. 
Our president contuiues for a year at least, and soim- k wa 
limes four or five ; we are all grave, serious, desi^ng INer's: 
men, in our way : we think it our duty, as far as ins ker<€ 
lies, to take care the constitution rccaves no hara- Lt tit 
Ae quid detriment i res capiat jmblica-^To cemut V?*: d' 
doctrines or facts, |)erions or things, which we do not | * ^^ 
like; to settle the nation at home, and cany on the Ll-t^ 
war abroad, where and in what manner we see fit If \ir^ 
other |)cople are not of our opinion, we cannot hdp Icy 
that. It were better they were. Moreover we not \cijT 
and then condescend to direct in some measure, the jr.^'' 
little affairs of our own university. I: it 

* V^erily, Mr. Sj)eclat()r, we are much offended at j '• 
the act tor importing rrencli wines. A bottle or two •■ ^• 
of good solid edifyiiig port at honest George's, made j " 
a night cheerl'ui, and threw off reserve. But tlus ! - 
plaguy French chirel will not only cost us more money, 
but do us less good. Had we been aware of it before 
it had gone too far, I must tell you, we would have pe- 1 
litioned to be heard upon that subject. But let that 
pass. 

* I must let you know likewise, good sir, that we 
look upon a reitain northeni prince's march, in con- 
junction with infideli«, to be palpably agauist our 
good-will and liking ; and for all monsieur Paliu- 
quist, a most dangerous innovation ; and we are bv no 
means yet sure, that some people are not at the bot- 
tom of it. At Ic'aA ivvj o>NW '^wil'st. IftUecs leave j , 
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>iii for a politician, well versed in matters of this 
ture^ to suspect as much, as a penetrating friend of 
Qe tells me. 

' We think we have at last done the husinesd with 
2 malecont«[its in Hungary, and shall clap up a 
ace there. 

' What the neutrality army is to do, or what the 
Qiy in Flanders, and what two or three other 
inces, is not yet fully determined among us ; and 
i wait impatiently for the comidg in of the next 
yer's, who you must know is oiir authentic intel- 
)eace, our Aristotle in politics. And indeed it is 
It fit there should be some dernier resort, the abso- 
te decider of controversies. 
'We were lately informed, that the gallant train- 
-bands had patrolled all night long about the 
«ets of London. We indeed could not imagine 
y occasion for it, we guessed not a tittle on it 
>reliand, we were iu nothing of the secret; and 
ajt city tradesmen, or their apprentices, should do 
ity or work during the holidays, we thought abso- 
ceiy impossible. But Dyer being positive in it, 
d some letters from other i^eople, who had talked 
th some who had it from those who shonld know, 
zing some countenance to it, the chairman reported 
Mn the committee appointed to examine into that 
air, that it was possible there might be something 
it. I have much more to sav to you, but my two 
)od friends and neighbours {)ominic and Slyboots, 
e just come in, and the coffee is ready. I am, in 
e mean time, 

MR. SPECTATOR, 

Your admirer and humble servant, 

ABRAHAM FROTH/ 

You may observe the turn of their minds tends 
ily to novelty, and not satis&ction in any thing. 

VOL. VI. S 
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furnishitig tbem with what to do; where: 
to mercurial men, is au iiiternipt'on fron 
existence and happiness. Tlioiigli the di 
mankind are harmless in their aniusements, 
be wislicd they had uo vacant time, be 
usually uudertiuie somelhing that makes t 
fnnspiciious, by their manner of supph 
You sliall seldom find u dull fellow of gi 
tion, but if lie happens to have any lei^un 
liands, will turn his liead to oite of those 1 
meiits for all foots of eniJnence, politics 
The 'Ibniier of these arts is the aludy of all 
pie ia general; but when ilulness is lodged , 
of a quick animal life, it generally exer 
poetry. One might here mention a few m 
ters, who give great entertain meiit to the a) 
son lliat the stupidity of their beads is qui 
the alacrity of their hearts. This constiti 
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liere, if the poet bad not been vivacious, as well 
stupid, he could not, in the warmth and hurry of 
^tteuse, have been capable of forgetting that nei- 
er Pdnce Voltiger, nor his grandfather, could sti*ip 
Kiaked man of his doublet ; but a fool of a colder 
mstitutioB would have staid to have flead the Pict, 
id made buff of his skin, for the wearing of the con- 
«eror. 

To bring these observations to some useful pur- 
Dse of life, what I would propose should be, that 
« imitated those wise nations, wherein every man 
Muns some handicraft-work.— Would it not employ 
beau prettily enough, if instead .of eternally play- 
^ with a snuff-box, he spent some part of lus time 
I making one ? Such a method as this would very 
tuch conduce to the public emolument, by making 
lenr man living good for something; for there 
'oiud then be no one member of human society, but 
oold have some little pretension for some degree in 
; like him jwho came to Will's cc^ee-house, upon 
le merit of having writ a posy of a ring. , R. 
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Tic quid ego et populus mecum demderet audi, 

HOR. Ars Poet ver. 15S. 

Now hear what every auditor'expects. 

ROSCOMMON. 

kMONG the several artific^ which are put in prac- 
ice by the poets to fill tKe minds of an audience 
rith terror, the first place is due to thunder and 
ghtning, which are often made use of at the de- 
ceuding of a god, or the rising of 21 ^o^X^'^X. >!ci& 
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vanishing of a devil, or at tbe death of a tj'raiit. I 
have known a bell iutroduccd into several tiagediei 
with good eSect ; atid have seen the u'liole a-^senibl; 
in a vtty great alarm all the while it has been lii^ 
ing. But there U nothing which tleligfats and t«n! 
lies our Eiiglish theatre to much as a ghost, nfi 
cially when be appears in a bloody shirt. A spedi 
has very often saved a play, (hough he has don 
nothing but stalked across the stage, or rose throng 
B cleft of it, and sunk again without speaking «w 
word. Tliere may be a proper aeasoD for tlieie stw- 
rel terrors; and when I bey only come io asaidsiul 
assbtancc^ to tb<? poet, they xre not only to be «■ 
cused, but to be npplauded, TTius the souiHUng «( 
the clock iu Venice Preserved, makes (h« hearts <i( 
tiie whole audience ouahe ; and conveys a stroegtr 
terror to the mind tsan it is possible for wonbto 
do. The appearance of the ghost in Hamlet ii t 
master^ece in its kind, itnd wronght up with all 
the circumstances that can create either attentioaot 
horror. The mind of tbe reader is wonderfully pn- 
pared tor his reception by the discourses that pn- 
cede it. His dumb behaviour at his first enliaoo, 
strikes the imagination very strongly; but every tine 
he enterii, he it still more terrifying. Who can read 
the speech with which young Hamlet accosts liin 
without trembling? 

' Hot. Looit, gi; l<ord, it comM! 

'Ham. Angela and minjslcrs at' ginRe delend iw ! 
Be tlioa a >ptril of bealll), or goblin ilama'd ; 
Krlng wicli tliM aim Iroiii Loav^n, or blasls from helli 
Jiu tliy evenu * wielieil or cliaritdble j 
I'hou com'Bt in welt a qnettionable shape 
That I wUI tpe».k to thee, I'll call tin* Manilet, 
King, Fattier, Rojal Dane. OliI Biwwtr me. • 

f Events for adventt, ciiQuaok oi.^wlik We read ia otbu 
Co|>ies, tntenl*. 
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Let me not bimt in ignorance ; but tell 
Why thy canonized bones, heaned m cteath, 
Have burst their cearments ? AVhy the sepulchre^ 
Wherein we saw thee quietly iniirn^d, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws 
To cast thee up again? What may this mean? 
Tliat tliou dead coiise again in complete steel 
Reyisit'st ttnia the glimpses of the moon, 
Makmg night hideous?* 

-I do not therefore find fault uith the artifices above 
-mentioned, when they are introduced with skill, and 
•accompanied by proportionable sentiments and ex- 
pressions in the writing. 

For the moving of pity, our principal machine is the 
handkerchief; and indeed in our common tragedies, 

■ we should not know very often that the persons are 
in distress by any thing they say, if they did not 
firom time to time apply their liaudkerchiets to their 
eyes. Far be it from me to think of banishing this 

.instrument of sorrow from the stage ; I know a tra- 
;gedy could not subsist without it: all that I would 

■ contend for, is to keep it from being misapplied. In 
a word, I would have tlie actor's tongue sympathize 
Hith his eyes. 

A disconsolate mother, with a child in her hand, 
lias frequently drawn compassion from the audience, 
and has therefore gained a place in several tragedies. 
A modem writer, that observed how tliis had took 
ill otlier plays, being resolved to double the distress, 
and melt his audience twice as much as tiiose before 
him had done, brought a princess upon tlie stage 
with a littk boy in one hand, and a girl in the other. 
This too. had a vei^ good effect. A Uiird poet being 
resolved to outwnte all lib predecessors, a few years 
ago introduced tluce children with great success: 
and as I am informed, a young gentleman, who is 
fully determined to break the most obdurate hearts, 

s2 



»ui anuxig Bi 
ror, there is noi 
more exposea ua to the contempt and ridi 
Deigfaboun, than that dreadful bulcliei 
another, which is very frequent upon 
staee. To delight in seeing men stabbe< 
raued, or impaled, u certainly the sigi 
temper: and as this is oflen practised 
British audience, several Frendi critics, 
these are grateful spectacles to us, take o> 
them to represent us as a people that 
hlood. It is indeed very odd, to see our 
ed with carcasses in the last scenes of 
and to observe in the wardrobe of tb 
several' daggers, poniards, wheels, bowk 
and many other mstruments of death. S 
executions are always transacted befaiud I 
the French IhAitre; which in general is 
able to the manners of a polite and civili 
but as there lae no exceptions to this i 
French stage, it leads tliem into absnrditi 
ridiculous as that which fells under our | 
sure. I remeniber in the fanmua nlav o 
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late 80 brutal an action, it would be the doing of it 
1 a sudden, before the sentiments o^^ nature, reason, 
r manhood could take place in him. However, to 
7oid public bloodshed, as soon as his passion i» 
Tought to its height, he follows his sister the whole 
ingth of the stage, and forbears killing her till they 
re both withdrawn behind the scenes. I must con- 
isSf had he murdered her before the audience, the 
idecency might have been greater ; but as it is, it 
ppears very imnatural, and looks like killing in cold 
iood. To give my opinion upon this case, the iact 
fogfat not to have l>een represented, but to have been 
Did, if there was any occasion for it. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to see 
ow Sophocles has conducted a tragedy under the 
ke delicate circumstances. Orestes was in the same 
ondition with Hamlet in Shakspeare, his mother 
aving murdered his father, and taken possession of 
is kingdom in conspiracy with her adulterer. That 
oung prince, therefore, being determined to revenge 
is fiither's death upon those who filled his throne, 
Miveys himself by a beautiful stratagem into his 
lather's apartment, with a resolution to kill her. 
lut because such a spectacle would have been too 
soduug to the audiaice, thb dreadful resolution is 
xecuted behind the scenes: the mother is heard 
ailing out to her son for mercy ; and the son an- 
Mrerii^ her, that she shewed no mercy to his father ; 
f%er which she shrieks out that she is wounded, and 
ty what follows we find that she is slain. I do not 
eraember that in any of our plays there are speeches 
nade behind the^ scenes, though there are other in- 
stances of this nature to be met with in those of the 
indents : and I believe my reader will agree with 
ne, that there is somediing infinitely more aflfecttng 
Q ^is dreadful dialogue between the mother and her 
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he Stage does' not seem to have been avoided only as 
m mdeceocy, (rat also as an improbability. 

* Nee jNicrM eorwn popuh Medea trucidet; 
Ami kuMtma ptddm eolgiuU exta nrfariMe Atreus; 
Ami m oeem Profne MrMwr, CeimMM tn imguemy 
QuodciMfiM ostendie mtAt ac, tncrediUiK odi.' 

HOR. Art Poet. ver. 185. 

' Medea mutt not draw her mnrdMiig knife. 
Nor Atreos there his horrid feast prepare ; 
Cadmus and Progne's metamorphoses, 
^She to a swallow tmii*d, he to a snake;) 
And whatsoeyer contradicts my sense, 
I hate to see, and never can believe.' 

ROSCOMMON. 

I have now gone through the several dramatic 
oventions which are made use of by the isnorant 
X)ets to supply the place of tragedy, and 1^ tlie 
Jdlful to improve it; some of which I could wish 
ntirely rejected, and the rest to be used with cau- 
loo. it would be an endless task to consider co- 
Bedy in the same light, and to mention the innume- 
ible shifts that small wits put in practice to raise a 
angh. Bullock in a short coat, and Norris in a long 
ne, seldom fail of this efiect. In ordinary come- 
lies, a broad and a narrow brimmed hat are diflferent 
luuracters. Sometimes the wit of the scene lies in 
I fliioulder-belt, and sometimes in a pair of whiskers. 
L^ lover running about the stage, with his head peep- 
Dgout of a barrel *, was thought a very good jest 
A King Chaiies the Second's time ; and invented by 
•ne of the first wits of that age. But because ridi- 
ok b not so delicate as compassion, and because 
lie objects that make us laueh, are mfinitely more 
unerous than those that mue us weep, there is a 

* The comedy of The Comical Revenge, or I^ove h| a T\ib, 
y 9^v Qeorge BtbetidiP^ 1664, 
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and b; co mofwncir a landi gmW m j if^ n m lgj| 
allowed tbem. C \ 



N<'45. SATURDAY, AHRILiU^ mi* 




JUT. M. m. MO. 
illw nation u a, coiiqpsuaj.vfpteyen. 

■"ill,' '.,.■ 

TaUKpjb notliiiig which I deuiemm tfwn.t 
and honourable peace, thou|^ at the same tune Ij 
very appehenaive of many ill consequeocea that .| 
attend it. I do not mean in regard to our poBk 
but to our manners. Wliat an iuundation of ribba 
and brocades will break in upon us? What pel 
of laughter and impertinence shall we be expM 
to ? For the prevention of these great evils, I coa 
heartily wish that there was an act of parliament f 
prohibiting the importation of French fopperies. 

The temale inhabitants of our island have alrea* 
received very strong impressions from this ludicra 
nation, though by the leugtli of the war (as there 
uo evil which has not some good attending it) tfa 
are pretty well worn out and forgotten. I reme 
her the time when some of our well-bred couqb 
women kept their valet de chambre, because f< 
sooth, a man was much more handy about them th 
one of their own sex. f myself have seen one 
these male Abigails tripping about the room m 
a looking glass m \\v^ \\viw^^ *dsA «j;ys&Vwci% Uia lad 
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' H^ a whole mornint; together. Whether or no there 

■ "^^^ any trulh in the story of a lady s being got with 

^Isild by one of these her hand-maids, I cannot tell ; 

ft^nt I think at present the whole race of them is ex- 

"^iiict in our own country. 

About the time that several of our sex were taken 

> *fcto this kind of service, the ladies likewise brought 

^^p the ikshion of receiving visits in their beds. It 

'^^nas then looked upon as a piece of ill -breeding for 

^ woman to refuse to see a man, l>€cause she was 

^»t stirring ; and a porter would have been thouglit 

^mfit for his place, that could have made so awk- 

>k»ard an excuse. As I love to see every thing that 

"^new, I once prevailed upon my friend Will Ilo- 

"^leyeomb to carry me along with him to one of 

these travelled ladies, desiring him at the same time, 

to present me as a foreigner who could not speak 

^ Englisfa, that so I might not be obliged to bear a part 

* m the discourse. Tiie lady, though willing to appetu* 

^ nndrest, had put on her best looks, and painted 

^ herself for our reception. Her hair appeared in a 

veiy nice disonier, as tlie night-gown which was 

^ tfarowB upon her shoulders was ruffled with great 

^ care. For my part, I am so shocked with every 

«£ thing which looks immodest in the fair sex, that I 

< could not forbear taking off my eye from her when 

sr she moved in bed, and was in the greatest confusion 

Ik hnaginable every time she stirred a leg, or an arm. 

As the coquettes who introduced tliis custom grew 

old, they left it off by degrees ; well knowing, that 

a woman of threescore may kick and tumble* her 

heart out, without making any impression. 

Sempronia is at present the most profest admirei- 
of the French nation, but is so modest as to admit her 
visitants no further than her toilet. It is a very odd 
sight that beautiful creature makes, when she is talk- 
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ing p()IiliM with lier tre^ises tlowiDg abciit^ 
den, and examining that lace in the g 
(tues sucit execution upon all the male t 
Haw prettily does she cUvide ber dtscoiu 
her wommi and her viutanlaf What spii 
sitious docs slie make fmni an opera or 4 
an ivory comb or a pin-cnsliioni How | 
pleased (a see her interrupted iu an acco 
travels, by a me&jage to her footjnao ; a 
her tongue b the midst of a moral iti 
applyiu" the tip of il to a patch ! 

There is nolhiiig which exposes a womai 
dangers, than that gaiety and airineas 
which are natural to mogt of the sex. I| 
therefore the concern of every wise ai 
woman to keep this sprightliness from d 
into levity. On the contrary, the whol 
and beliaviour of tiie French is to make tl 
fantastical, or (as they are pleased to tei 
awakened, than is consisleut either with v 
crelioii. To sjieak Umd in [lulitic a.ssem 
every one bear you talk of things that she 
mentioned in private, or in whisper, are 1 
as ports of a refined education. At the ! 
bliub is uofashionable, and silence more il 
any tiling that can be spoken. - In short 
and modesty, which in all other ages ai: 
have been regarded as the greatest oroan 
fair sex, are regarded as the ingredienti 
conversation, and family behaviour. 

Some years ago 1 was at the tragedy q 
and unfortunately placed myself under i 
quality that is smce dead ; who, as I £d 
noise she made, was newly returned It 
A little before the rising of the curtain, 
out into a IoihI soliloquy, ' Wbeo wi 
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Nitclies enter V and immediately upon tiwir first afv 
Mrance, asked a lady that sat three boxes from her 
Hi her right hand, if those witches were not charm* 

?creal:ares. A little after, as Betterton wa» m one 
tlie finest speeches of the play, she shook her fiin 
t another lady who sat as far on the left hand, and 
old her with a whisper that might be heard all over 
he pit^ * We must not expect to see Balloon to- 
igfat/ Not long after, callmg out to a young baro- 
et by his name, who sat three seats before me, she 
iked him whether Macbeth's wife was still alive; 
nd before he could give an answer, fell a talking of 
le ghost of Banquo. She had by this time formed 
little audience to herself, and nxed the attention 
r all about her. But as I had a mind to hear the 
ay, I got out of the sphere of her impertinence, 
idf planted myself in one of the remotest comers of 

This pretty childishness of behaviour is one of the 
lost refined parts of coquetry, and is not to be at- 
lined in perfection by ladies that do not travel for 
leir improvement. A natural and unconstrained be- 
aviour has somethmg in it so agreeable, that it is do 
"onder to see peo[^ endeavouring after it. But at 
le same time it is so very hard to hit, when it is not 
on with us, that people often make themselves ridi- 
ilous in attempting it. 

A very ingenious French author tells us, that the 
idles of the court of France in his time, thought it 
Ubreeding, and a kind of female pedantry, to pro- 
ounce an hard word right ; for which reason they 
M>k frequent occasion to use hard words, that they 
if/lit shew a politeness in murdering them. He fur- 
ler adds, that a lady of some quali^ at court, having 
cddentally made use of a hard word in a proper 
lace, and pronounced it right, the whole assembly 
ms out of countenance for her, 

VOZ0 VI. T 
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I mu^t liowevei' be so just to own, that time M 
ninttv Indka who liHve travelled several tliouModt 
of miles wi^viit Ifcin^ the worte for it, and bin 
brouRlit home ivitb them all tlie modesty, ilijufliat, 
and good sense, that they wait abroad with. A»M 
tiie conliacv, there are s^at numbers of travrM 
ladies, H'ho liave lived «ll tlieir days within llie siuah 
of Londou. 1 have known b woman that neivrw 
out of tbe pari&h of St. James's betray as nivi 
foreign fopperies ia tier rarriagc, as she could Im 
vleacKcl *ip in half tlie countries of Europe. 
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Nan bene junefaram difconlia lerahin reram. 

Tlie jarrini; seeds of ill-eouccrled tiunga. 

When I want materials for this paper, it is _- 
custom to go abroad ui quest of frame ; and hIkb 1 
meet any proper subject, I take the fir>it opjrartoBity 
of setting down an hmt of it upon paper. At die 
iianie time I look into the letters of my correspondeott, 
and if I liiid any thing suggesteil in them timt mat 
atlbnl matter of speculation, I likewise enter a roinuir 
of it in my collection of materials. By llirs nteans 1 
frequently carry altout me u whole sheettiil nf hinli, 
that woukl look like a rhapsody of nnnseaee to mg 
body but myself. There is nothing in them M 
obscurity and confusion, nivins ami inconsisteBM. 
Tn short, they are my speculations in the Unt prino- 
pies, that (lilU the world in its chaos) are void of tH 
light, distinctioD, and otAm. 
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About a week iBince there happened to me a very 
odd accideDt, by reasmi of one of these my papers 
€f minutes whkh I had accidentally dropped at 
Uoyd's coffee-house, where the auctions are usually 
kept. Before I missed it, there were a duster of 
people who had fbuqd it, and were diverting them- 
selves with it at one end of the cofi^e-house. It had 
iftised so much laughter among them before I had 
observed what they were about, that I had not the 
Courage to own it. The boy of the coffee-house, 
nrhen they had done witli.it, carried it about in his 
!ftand, asking every body if tliey had dropped a 
written |)aper; but nobody challenging it, he was 
i^rdered by those merry gentlemen who had before 
[!ierused it, to get up into the auction pulpit, and 
Baead it to the whole room, that if any one would 
Uwii it, they might. The boy accordingly mounted 
the pulpit, and with a very audible voice read as 
Follows : 

MINUTES. 
Sir Eoger de Coverley's country-seat — Yes, for I 
hate long speeches — Qner^-, if a good Christian may 
be a conjuror—- Childermas-day, saltseller, house- 
dog, screech-owl, cricket Mr. Thomas Incle 

of London, in the good ship called the Achilles. 

Yarico AUgrescitque medendo — Ghosts — The 

Lady's library — Lion by traie a tailor — ^Dromedary 
called Bucephalus — Equipage the lady's summum 
^oftt/ifi— Charles Lillie to \ye taken notice of-^Short 
face a relief to envy — ^Redundancies in the three 
professions King Latinus a recruit — Jew devour- 
ing a ham of bacon — Westmmster-abbey— -Grand 
Cairo— 'Procrastination — April fools-— Blue boars, red 
Kons, hogs in armour — ^Enter a King and two Fiddlers 
wohu — Admission into the Ugly club — Beauty how 
improveable — Faxmlies of true and {a\i« Wm^^ax — 
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The parrot's scfaool-rautreM Face hnlf Krt half 

Britisli — No mmi to be an bero of a tragedy uude 
six foot — Club of sighers — Letters from flower-pob, 
elbow-chairs, tapestry -figurts, lion, thunder— ^Tbe 
beil rings to the puppet-show — Old woman with i 
beard married to a smock-faced boy — My next cool 
to be turned up with blue — Fable of tongs md 
gridiron — Flower dyers— The soldier's prayer — 

Thank ye for nothing, says the galley-put Rr- 

tolus in stockings with golden clocks to them-- 
Bamboos, cudgels, drum-sticks — Slip of my laud- 
hide's eldest daughter — ^The black mare with a sHr 
in her forehead — Tlie barber's \)o\e — Will Hoikj- 
comb's coal-pocket — Ctesar's beliaviour and my om 
in ptirallcl circumstances — Poem in patcb-work— 
NmIU gravis e»t perauiut Achilki — The femsl* 
conveuticler — TTie ogle-master. 

The reading of this paper made the whole co6«- 
liou^e verv merry ; some of ihem concluded it uu 
wrillen by a madman, and others by somebody tbtt 
had been taking notes out of the Spectator. Out 
who had the appearance of a very substantial dtt- 
zcii, told us, with several political winks and nodi, 
that he wishe<l there was no more in the |>uper ihm 
what was expressed in it : that lor hb part, he looked 
upon tlie dromedary, the gridiron, and the barber'i 
pole, lo aignity sometliing more than what was usualtj 
Hiesnt by tliuse words: and that he thought tiK 
ciitti;e-maii could not do better than lo carry the 
paper to one of the secretaries of state. He iiir- 
Iher added, that he did not like tlie name of tbe 
outlandish man with the golden cluck in lits stockiDg). 
A young Oxtbrd scholar, who chanced to be wiu 
his im.le at the cotfee-house, discovered to us who 
this Pactolus wu; %Qd h<( that means turned (Ik 
ivbole scheme of ttns -wDAXyi cCawsk \v\\n vdusih:. 
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While they were makiiig their several coiyectures 
iip#ii this iiinocent paper, I reached out my arm to 
the boy as he was comiug out of the pulpit, to give 
it me; whicii he did accordingly. This drew the 
eyes of the whole company upon me; but after 
liu^ving cast a cursory glance over it, and shook my 
head twice or thrice at the reading of it, I twisted it 
kilo a kind of match, and lighted my pipe with it. 
M^ profound silence, together with the steadiness of 
fay countenance, and the gravity of my behaviour 
daring this whole transaction, raised a very loud 
bngh on all sides of me ; but as I had escaped all 
suspicion of being the author, I was very well satis- 
fiedy and applying myself to my pipe and the Post- 
man, took no further notice of any thing that had 
passed about me. 

My reader will find, that I have already made use 
of above half the contents of the foregomg paper ; 
and will easily suppose, that those subjects which are 
yet untouched, were such provisions as I had made 
tor his future entertainment. But as I have been 
unluckily prevented by this accident, I sliall only give 
htm the letters which related to the two last hints. 
The first of them I should not have published, were 
;I not informed that there is many an husband who 
'Sufiers very much in his private affairs by the indis- 
creet zeal of such a partner as is hereafter mention- 
^ ; to whom I may apply the barbarous inscription 
qaoted by the Bishop of Salisbury in his travels ; 
*' JDum nimia pia est, facta est impia :' * Through 
-too much piety she became impious.' 

* SIB, 

' I AM one of those unhappy men that are 
plagued with a gospel-gossip, so common among 
idiswnters (especially friends). Lectures in the mom- 
ji^ dittidHDeetinigs at noon, and ipe^j^fuaaofw^^nraffff^^ 

T 2 



,, BO petpetiuilly, that however 

BWy go to bed, the noise in my head will i 
sleep tin towards morning. The mbety ot 
aod great numbers of such sufferers, plead 
and speedy relief; otherwise must expect, 
time, to be lectured, presched, and prayed 
unless the h^piuess of being sooner talked 
prevent it. 

I em, &c. 



' M H. SPECTATOB, 

' I AM an Irish gentleman that bav 
many years for my improvement ; durii^ ^ 
I have accomplislied myself in the whi 
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he mean 'time, I beg you will publish the sub- 
lee of this letter in am advertisement, and you will 
^ much oblige. 

Your, &c/ 



JL^ i JJJL 
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Ride si «yw- ■ ■ ->« 

MART. 

Laugh, if you are wise. 

. HoBBS, in his Discourse of Human Nature, 
h, in my humble opinion, is much the best of 
lis works, after some very curious observations 
I laughter, concludes thus: ' 'the passion of 
bter is nothing else but sudden glory arising from 
i sudden conception of some emmency in our* 
IS, by comparison with the infirmity of others, or 
our own formerly : for men laugh at the follies 
[lemselves past, when they come suddenly to re- 
ibrance, except they bring with them any present 
mour.' 

:cording to this author therefore, wlien we hear 
in laugh excessively, instead of saying he is very 
y, we ought to lell bun he is veiy proud. And 
sd, if we look into the bottom of^ this matter, 
ball meet with many observations to confirm us 
lis opiiiion. Every one laughs at somebody that 
an mferior state of folly to himself. It was for- 
f the custom for every great house in England 
ep a; tame fool dressed in petticoats, that the 
of the ftmily might have an o|^rtunity of 



The Dutch, wlio are more famous for tb 
tty and aptiljcation, titan for wit and fauni< 
up in several of their streets what they cal 
of the GH[ier, that is, tlie head of an Jdio 
in a cap and bells, and gaping in a most im 
iDuniier. This is a standing jest at Amsterd 

Thus every one (Mverls himself willi son 
or other that is below him in point of unde 
and triumphs in the superiunty of his geni 
lie has sucQ objects of derision before hn e; 
Dennis has very weti expressed this in a 
hamorous lines, whidi are part of a translu 
satire in monsieur Boileau : 



Mr. Hobfas's reflection gives us the reasoi 
insignificBnt people abovementioiied are > 
of lannhter amonc men of a irross taste : V 
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t<m calls by the name of that dish of meat which it 
>ves best : in Holland they are termed Pickled Her- 
mgs; in France, Jean Pottages ; in Italy, Macaronies; 
ind in Great Britain, Jack Puddings. These merry 
¥ags, from whatsoever food they receive their titles, 
hat they may make thek audiences laugh, always ap- 
pear in a fool's coat, and commit such blunders and 
uistakes in every step they take, and every word they 
liter, as those who Usten to them would be ashamed 
>f. 

But this little triumph of the understanding, under 
the disguise of laughter, is no where more visible than 
'm that custom wmch prevails every where among us 
OD the first day of the present month, when every bo- 
dy takes it into his head to make as many foob as he 
can. In proportion as there are more folues discover- 
ed, so there is more laughter raised on this day than 
on any other in the whole year. A neighbour of 
mine, who is a haberdasher by trade, and a very shal- 
low conceited fellow, makes his boast that for these 
ten years successively he has not made less than an 
hundred April fools. My landlady had a falling out 
with him about a fortnight ago, for sending every one 
of her children upon some sleeveless errand, as she 
t^ms it. Her eldest son went to buy an halfpenny- 
worth of inkle at a shoemaker's ; the eldest daughter 
was dispatched half a mile to see a monster ; and, in 
short, the whole &mily of innocent children made April 
fools. Nay, my landlady herself did not escape nun. 
This empty fellow has laughed upon these conceits 
ever since. 

This art of wit is well enough, when confined to one 
day in a twelvemonth ; but there is an ingenious tribe 
of men sprung up of late years, who are for making 
April fools every day in the year. These gentlemen 
are commonly distiiiguished by the came of Biters : 
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a race of men that are perpetually emplnyed in knib' 

ing ut those mistakes nliich are of tlieir own pit' ^^ 

fluctiun. 

Thus we see, in proportion as one man is more 
fined tlian anotlier. lie chooses his fool out of a itr 
or higher class of mtuikinf), or to spc>^ in a more pis' 
losophical language, <}iat secret elation or pride d 
heart, which Is generallj called laughter, arises in lijn 
from liis comparing himself witli an object belon Ua, 
whether it so happens thai it be a natural or an tt& 
ciai fool. It is, mdeed, very possible, that thepersM 
we laugh at may^ in the main of their characters Ik 
much wiser men than ourseiws; but if theywooB 
have us laugh at them, they must tall short of usii 
thow respects which stir up this panion. 

I am ai'mtd I shall appear too abstracted in rav ^ 
culntions, if I shew, that when a man of wit makn in 
laugh, it is by betraying some oddness or inlinnilyti 
his own character, or in the representation whicli Ik 
makes of others; and that when we lau^li at ' 
or even at an inanimate tiling, it is at some i 
incident that bears a remote analogy to any hlimderor 
alisordity in reasonable creatures. , 

But to come into common Ufe: I shall pass by the 
consideration of those stage coxcombs that arc nble'u 
shake a whole audience, and take notice of a particukr 
sort of men who are such provokers of mirth in coo- 
versation, that it is impossible for a club or merr; 
mealing to subsist without them ; I mean those honest 
gentlemen that are always exposed to the wit and nil- 
lery of dieir well-wishers and companions ; that are 
pelted by men, women, and children, friends and foes, 
and in a word, stand as butts in conversation, for every 
one to slioot at that pleases, I know several of these 
hutts who are men of wit and sense, though by some 
odd turn of humour, some nnlucky cast in rticnrpenoD 



V* 



lib: 
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»r behaviour^ tfafey have alwa^rs the misfiortune to make 
he company merry. The truth of it is, a man is not 
rualified for a butt, who has not a good deal of wit and 
ivacity, even in the ridiculous side of his character. 
L stupid butt is only fit for the conversation of ordi 
ary pecnple: men of wit require one that will give them 
»lay, and bestir himself in the absurd part of his beha- 
iour. A butt with these accomplishments frequently 
ets the laugh of his side, and turns the ridicule upon 
inr that attacks him. Sir John FalstafF was an hero 
f tills species, and gives a good description of himself 
1 his capacity of a butt, after fiie following manner : 
Men of all sorts,' says that merry knight^ ' take a pride 

gkd at me. The brain of man is not able to invent 
nv thing that tends to laughter more than I invent, or 

1 mvented on me. I am not only witty in myself, but 
be cause that wit is in other men/ 

G. 
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Per multas aditum sibi sap^Jiguraa 



Repperit- 

OVlD, Met. xiv. 652. 

Through Yarious shapes he often finds accesB. 

My correspondents take it ill if I do not, from tune to 
ti ff^f^^ let them know I have received their letters. The 
most effectual way will be to publish some of them 
that are upon important subjects ; w^cVl 1 ^^ \oXx^ 
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(lu<« with a Utter of my own that I writ a furtniglt 
>i^n t<t a rmlernity wbo thought fit lo make me in ho 
iioniry member. i 

« To the President md Feliowa of the Uglg CbA, 



' I HAV E received the notiiication of the I* 
nour you hare done me. In admiltiii^ me into nr 
society. I acknowledge ray want ot merit, aoaiil 
ibal reason shall endeavour ttt all times to makr f 
my own failares, by introducing and recommendiMl 
the club persona of more undoubted qiialificattoniDl 
1 COD pretend to. I shall next week come d<nn ■ 
the stage couch, iu order to take my seat at the b(nr(| 
and shall bring with me a candidate of each sti. tt 
persons I shall present to ynii, are an old bean vit 
modern Picl. iftliey are not so eminently gifted If 
nature as niir assembly expects, give me leave Iu q 
their acquired ugliness isgreater than any thatbuM 
aj^eared before yon. "niu beau has varied hb d* 
every day of his life for these thirty years past,W 
still added to ihe deformity he was bom with. Tfc 
Pict has still greater merit towards us, and has, rti 
aiuce she came to years of discretion, deserted fc 
handsome party, and taken all possible pains Id * 
quire the face in which I shall present her to your c* 
nderation and favour. 

lam, OBNTLEHEN, 

YoQT most obliged biunble lervaDt, 

THE SPECTATOR. 

' P.S. I dettretoknowtvbetber jouadmitpeo|l 
of quality.' 
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IR. SPECTATOR, April if, 

^ To shew you there are among us of the 
¥eak sex, some that have honesty and fortitude 
h to dare to be ugly, and willing to be thought 
ipply myself to you, to beg your interest and re- 
endiation to the ugly club, if my own word wiH 
e taken, (though in this case a woman's may) 1 
iring credible witnesses of my qualifications for 
company, whether they hisbt upon hair, forehead, 
cbeeks, or chin ; to wnich I must add, that I find 
er to lean to my left side, than to my right. I 
I am in all respects agreeable, and for humour 
urthy I will keep up to the president himself. 
e favour I will pretend to is, that as I am the 
"Oman who has appeared desirous of good com- 
uid agreeable conversation, I may take and keep 
)per end of the table. And indeed I think they 
1 carver, which I can be, after as ugly a manner 
J could wish. I desire your thoughts of my 
as soon as you can. Add to my features the 
.of my face, which is full half-yard ; though I 
knew the reason of it till you gave one for 
ortness of yours. If I knew a name ugly enough 
oag to the above described face, I would fe^ 
but, to my unspeakable misfortune, my name is 
ily disagreeable prettiness about me ; so prythee 
one for me that signifies all the deformity in the 
. You understand Latin, but be sure brmg it in 
ly being, in the sincerity of my heart, 
Yow most frightful aomirer, 

and servant, 

HBCATISSA.' 



MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I READ your discourse upon afiectatioD, and 
lie remurka made in it, exwouMdm] vwbl Vm^ 
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lie ramrks made in it, ext 
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iJlantrieSy that the stage is here in its original situation 
r a cart. Alexander die Great was acted by a fellow 
i a paper cravat. The next day the Earl of Essex 
^emed to have no distress but his poverty ; and ray 
«rd Foppington the same morning wanted any better 
leans to shew himself a fop, than by wearing stock- 
igs of different colours. In a word, though they have 
ad a full bam for many days together, our itinerants 
te so wretchedly jM>or, that without you can prevail 
> send us the funuture you forbid at the playhouse,^ 
le heroes appear only like sturdy beggars, and the 
eroines gypsies. We have had but one part whicli 
as performed and dressed with propnety, and that 
as Justice Clodpate. This was so well done, that it 
leoded Mr. Justice Overdo, who in the midst of our 
hole audience, was (like Quixote in the puppet-show) 
» highly provoked, that he told them, it they would 
ove compassion, it should be in their own persons^ 
id not in the characters of distressed princes and po- 
ntates. He told them, if they were so good at find- 
1^ the way to people's hearts, they should do it at the 
id of bndges or church porches, in their proper vo- 
ition of beggars. This the justice says, they must 
cpect, since they could not be contented to act hea- 
len warriors, and such fellows as Alexander, but must 
resume to make a mockery of one of the quorum, 
R. Your servant.* 



SPECTATOR. 



E lair 4 
hwed 

be u|^ 
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Hoiainrm pagitia nostra mij 

Mca and their mannen I describe. 

It is very natural for a man wbo is not turned | 
tnirthful meetings of tnen, or aasembli^ of the lair fl 
to delight in that sort af coDver»ation which w 
in cuSee-houses. Here a man of my temper U 
element; for if be cannot talk, he can »till be u 
agreeable lo his couipauy, as well as pleased I 
self, in being only an hearer. It is x secret kuuwn ti 
to tew, yet of no sraail use in tbe conduct of life, ihi 
when you i'all into a man's couversution, tlie lirst till 
you should consider u, whether he has a greater iad 
nation to hear you, or that you should hear him. D 
latter is tbe niorc general de>iire, and I kiiuw very ill 
flatterers that never speak a word in praise of the pf 
sons from whom they obtain daily &vours, but id 
practise a skilful attention to whatever b uttered I 
those with whom they converse. We are very cnrioi 
to observe the behaviour of great men and tbeir d 
ents ; but the same passions and mterests move aiai ' 
lower spheres ; and 1 (that have nothing else to do bt 
make observations) see in every parish, street, Iw 
and alley of this populous city, a little potentate dv 
has his court ana hb flatterers who lay mares fi>rh 
atiectioQ and favour, by the same arts that are jn 
tised upou men in higher stations. 
In tbe place \ mmX ^iwu^yj iTc^^wx&iXBSK 4iSa n 
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rill the time of day in which they make a figure, 
in in any real greatness above one another. I, who 
I at the coifee-liousc at six in the morning, know that 
f iriend Beaver tlie haberdasher has a levee of more 
ilissembled friends and admirers, tlian most of tlie 
urtiers or generals of Great Britain. Every man 
>out him lias, perhaps, a newspaper in hb hand ; but 
me can pretend to guess what step will be taken in 
ly one court of Europe, till Mr. Beaver has thrown 
mn his pipe, and declares what measures the allies 
ust enter into upon this new posture of aflairs. Our 
fiee-house is near one of the inns of court, and Beaver 
8 the audience and admiration of his neighbours 
>m six till within a quarter of eight, at which time 
! is interrupted by the students ot the house ; some 
whom are ready dressed for Westminster at eiglit in 
DM)ming, with faces asl)usy as if they were retained 
every cause there ; and others come in their night- 
»wns to saunter away their time, as if they never de- 
;ned to go thither. I do not know that I meet hi 
ly of my walks, objects which move both my spleen 
d laughter so effectually, as those young fellows at 
e Grecian, Squire's, Searle's, and all other coffeo- 
»use3 adjacent to the law, who rise early for no other 
irpose but to publish their laziness. One would 
bk these young virtuosos take a gay cap and slip- 
rs, with a scarf and party-coloured gown, to be en- 
;ns of dignity ; for the vain things approach each 
her \vith an air, which sliews they regard one another 
r their vestments. 1 have observed that the superi- 
ity among these proceeds from an opinion of^ gal- 
fitry and fishion. The gentleman in the strawberry 
sfa, who presides so much over the rest, has, it seems, 
bscribed to every opera this last winter, and is sup- 
»sed to receive favours from one of the actresses. 
When the day grows too busy for these gentlemen 
^ijoj any longer tbe pleasures of t\»as ow^fidoi&R.^ 

U 5t 



concmiaii, nor compiexJaiK too wtim to 
neglect the duties and relations of lite 
Mtrt of men conu»t tbe wortliier part of 
tfacM are all Kood fktiien, geoerout brot 
Inends, and faithful ^objects. Tbeir ei 
are derived rather from reason than 
which is the cause that there is no impatii 
biiit; in tbeir speech or action. You see i 
tenances they are at home, and b quiet 
tfa* present instant as it passes, withou 
quicKen it by gratifying auy passion, or 
any new design, Tliese are the men ton 
eXy, and those little communities which w 
the word neighbourhood. 

Tlie coffee-house is tbe place of rendi 
that live near it, who are thus turned to 
and ordinary life. Eubulus presides ovei 
hours of the day, when this assembly of i 
getlier. He eiyoys a great fortune hands 
out launching into expence ; and exerts 
and useful qualities, without appearing i 
employment. His wisdom and knowledgf 
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bat you are as ready to oblige others, as he is to 
blige you. 

In the private exigencies of his friends, he lends at 
^1 value considerable sums which he might highly 
icrease by rolling in the public stocks. He does not 
insider in whose bands his money will improve most, 
ut where it will do most good. 

Clubulus has so great an authority in hb little diur- 
al audience, that when he shakes his head at any piece 
f public news, they all of them appear dejected; and 
D the contrary, go home to their dinners with a good 
minjirh and che^rfiil aspect when Eubulus seems to 
idmate that things go well. Nay, their^v^heration to- 
ards him is so great, that when they are in other com- 
Hi^y they speak and act after him ; are wise in his sen- 
SDceSy and are no sooner sat down at their own tables, 
at they hope or fear, rejoice or despond, as tliey saw 
im do at the coffee-house. In a word, every man is 
lubulus as soon as his back is turned. 

Having here given an account of the several reigns 
lat succeed each other from day-break till dinner 
me, I shall mention the monarchs of the afternoon on 
nother occasion^ and shut up the whole series of them 
ilh the history of Tom the Tyrant* ; who, as the first 
lioister of the coffee-house, takes the sovemment 
pQD him between the hours of eleven and twelve at 
^t, and gives his orders in the most arbitrary matt- 
er to the servants below him, as to the disposition of 
quors, coal, and cinders. R. 

* Tbe waiter of that cofiee-hoaBe, freqnently mck-naiiied 
irTbomas. 



JUV. n, 
Gnod ntsle anil mture alwaj-9 epeak llie sam 

When llie four Indian kings were in ll 
about !i twelveuiontli ago, 1 often mixed h: 
blc, and followcct them a wlrale day tog( 
wondcrAiUy Htruck with the sight of evetr 1 
new or uncommon. I have, since their uiej 
ployed a Irieiid to make masy enquiries of 
lord the upliolsterer, relating to their mamn 
versation, as also concerning the remailts 
made in this country : for, next to the fon 
notion of such strangers, I should be desin 
ing what ideas tliey have conceived of us. 
The upholsterer finding my friend ver 
about these his lodger:, brought him somt 
H little bundle of ^tapers, which he assitrei 
written by king Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash Toi 
supposes, kit lictiimi by some mistake. 1 
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'. am king. Our good brother £ Tow O Koam, 
' the Rivers, is of opinion it was made by the 
>f that great God to whom it is consecrated. 
Qgs of Gransyah and of the Six Nations believe 
vas created with the earthy and produced on the 
ly with the sun and moon. But for mv own part, 
)est information that I could get of this matter, 
»t to think that thb prodigious pile was fashion- 
tbe shape it now bears by several tools and in- 
itSy of which they have a wonderful variety in 
untry. It was probably at first a huge mis- 
rock that grew upon the top of the hill, which 
ives of the country (after having cut into a kind 
liar figure) bored and hollowed with incredible 
ad industry, till they had wrought it into those 
ill vaults and caverns into which it is divided at 
y« As soon as this rock was thus curiously 
d to their liking, a prodigious number of hands 
lave been employed in chipping the outside of 
;h is now as smooth as the surface of a pebble ; 
in several places hewn out into pillars that stand 
i trunks of so many trees bound about the top 
irlands of leaves. It is probable that when this 
vork was beguu, wliich must have been many 
id years ago, there was some rel^ion among this 
; for they give it tlie name of a temple, and 
tradition that it was designed for men to pay 
levotion in. And indeed there are several rea- 
bich make us think that the natives of this comK 
1 formerly among them some sort of worship ; 
ey set apart every seventh day as sacred: but 
^y Koiog into one of these holy houses on that 
could not observe any circumstance of devotion 
r behaviour. There was indeed a man in black, 
as mounted above the rest, and seemed to utter 
linff with a great deal of vehemence ; bat as for 
in&nieatb him, instead of ^^jin^theit Hiotshai^ 
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trt (he ddty of Uie place, Ihey were moat of ttiembm- 1'" 
ing and courtesyiiig to one aiiother, and a coo3iilenUl|r 
number of iLem fdsl asleep. I' i 

' Tlie qiieen of ttip coimtiy appoiuted two m™*!^ 
attend us, that had euoBgli of our language to "^Iv^ 
tliemsetves uncientood in some feiv particulars. M\ ^ 
we soon perceived these two were great enemies '" M* l^ 
ajiotlier, atid did not always agree in the same elmj. 17^ 
Wc could make shitt to gather out of one of then, I*", 
that this island was very much infested with a mw- 1 
strous kind of animals, in the ^apc of men, calM 1* 
whigs ; and he of\en told us, that he hoped we afaodl 1 
meet with none of rhcm in our way, for that if we iH. r 
they would iie apt to knock ns down tor being kin^. I 

* Out other interpreter used to talk ver^ much ni 
kind of animal called a toi^, that was as great a iiioii- 
sler as the whig, and would treat us iU ill tor bdnglb- 
reigners. Tbesetwocreatures,itseems,urebom witbi 
secret antipathy to one another, and engage when tbn 
meet as naturally as the elephant and the rhiuoceror. 
But as we saw none of either ot' these species, we are 
apt to think that our guides deceived us with misrepre- 
sentations and fictions, and amused us with an account 
of snch monsters as are imt really in their countiy. 

' These particulars we made a shift to pick out from 
the discourse of our interpreter? ; which we put toge- 
ther as well as we could, being able to understand Dot 
here and there a word of what tlicy said, and after- 
wards making up the meaning of it among ourselves. 
The men of the conntij are very cunning and ingeni- 
ous in handicraft works, but withal so very iifle, tbal 
we olten saw young lusty raw-boned fellows, carried 

* or these Iwii miiinHblEic Initinn kinet could have noidcM 
«ini tliert'fiwi s. riu liiii: 1u lii: illunlniliny abucuram per «.' — 
rius, and exptaiiuog V\ie iaQm\Kn flgtiun t/L twK by ui 
that were nut reaWy in ft*c\i cqwbStj. 
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nd down die streets in little covered rooms, by a 
[e of porters, who are hired for that service, 
r dress is likewise very barbarous, for tliey almost 
^le themselves about the neck, and bind their bo- 
vith several ligatures, that we are apt to think are 
ccasion of several distempers among them, which 
x>mitry is entirely free from. Instead of those 
iiul featliers with whidi we adorn our heads, they 

buy up a monstrous bush of hair, which covers 
heads, and falls down in a large fleece below the 
le of tlieir backs ; and with which they walk up 
lown the streets, and are as proud of it as if it 
if their own growth. 

^e were invited to one of their public diversions, 
e we ho()ed to have seen the great men of their 
try rimuuig down a stag, or pitcliiug a bar, tliat 
light have discovered who were the persons of the 
est abilities amoug tliem ; but instead of that, they 
eyed us uito an huge room lighted up witli abaii- 
e of candles, where this lazy people sat still above 
: hours to see several feats of ingenuity performed 
thers, who it seems were paid for it. 
\s for the women of the country, not being able 
Ik with tlicm, we could only make our remarks 
I them at a distauce. They let the hair of their 
s grow to a great length ; but as the men make a 
: show with heads of hair that are none of their 

the women, who they say have very fine heads 
lir, tie it up in a knotT^and cover it from beuig 
. The women look like angels? and would be 
i beautiful than the sun, were it not for httle black 
} diat are apt to break out in their faces, and some- 
» rise in very odd figures, i- have observed that 
s little blemishes wear off venr soon ; but when 
disappear in one part of the faoe^ thev are very 
o brefUL out in another, insomuch that i have seen 
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a 6pul npon the forehead in tlie Bflernooii 
apou the chin iti tlte morning.' ' 

Tlie author then proceeds to shew thel 
breeches and petticonts, witli many other-' 
servations which I shall reserve tor aooA 
I cannot however conclude this paper ml 
notice, that anwUt these wild remarks thd 
llien appears somelhins very reasonable 
likewise forbear ob^r\uig, that we are i 
aome measure of the name narrow way < 
which WK meet with in this abstract of tltel 
nat, when we fancy the customs, dresses, X 
of oilier countries are ridiculous aod exb 
Ihey do not resemble those oi'our own. 



N'Sl. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 



Ttrqitet ni obicaiitjam mmc tenaonibut mtm 

HOR. 1 Ep 

He from the nute obscene reclainis our you) 



' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Hv fortune, quality, and peno 
u render mc as conspicuous as any you 
in town, ll is ia my power to eqjoy it in 
nities, but I have, from a very careful educ 
tracted a great aversion to the forward air i 
whidi is practised in all public places ■ 
btita. I attribute tbU very much to tbe 
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inner of oar plays. I was last night at tbe Fuoeral, 
lere a confident lover in the play» speaking of his 
stress, cries out — ** Oh that Harriot ! to ibid these 
Us about the waist of that beauteous, struggling, and 
last yielding fair ! " Sach an image as tbb oudit by 
means to be presented to a chaste and regumr au- 
snoe. I expect your opinion of tliis sentence, and 
commend to your consideration, as a Spectator, the 
nduct of the stage at present with relation to chastity 
id modesty. 

I am, SIR, 
Your constant reader and well-wisher/ 

The complaint of thb young lady is so just, that tlie 
i^nce is gross enough to have displeased persons who 
Liuiot pretend to that delicacy and modesty, of which 
le b mistress. But there is a great deal to be said in 
^half of an author. If the audience would but con- 
[ier the difficulty of keeping up a sprightly dialogue 
»r five acts together, they would allow a writer, when 
e wants wit, and cannot please any otherwise, to help 
out with a littlie srauttiness. I will answer for the 
oets, that no one ever writ bawdry, for any other 
Kison but dearth of invention. When the author 
mnot strike out of himself any more of that which 
3 has supi^rior to those who make up the bulk of his 
idience, his natural recourse b to that which he has 

conmion with them ; and a description which grati- 
5S a sensual appetite will please, when the author 
IS nothing about mm to delight a refined imagination. 

is to such a poverty we must impute this and all 
her sentences in plays, which are or thb kind, and 
hich are commonly termed luscious expressions*. 

* Be it said here, to the honour of the aethor of this paper, 
at he practised the lessons wliich he taught, and did not re- 
st good advice from what quarter soever VX casrac "^^.^ \»\^ 
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timatioQ tliat there is this design, under fu 
guises and affectations which a lady m^iy pu 
no author, except this, has made sure work 
put the imaginations of the audience upon th 
pose from the beginning to the end of the co 
has always fared accordingly ; for whether 
all who go to this piece would if they cou 
the innocents go to it, to guess only what sli 
she coidd, the play has always been well rec 
It lifts an heavy empty sentence, wheu f hei 
to it a lascivious gesture of body ; aud \vhe 
low to be raised even by tliat, a nat meaning 
ed by making it a double one. Writers 
genius, never fail of keeping this secret m r 
create a laugh or raise a clap. I, who kuo 
of women but from seeing plays, can give grc 
at tlie whole structure of the fiur sex, by b< 
cently placed in the pit, and insulted by the 
of their dancers ; the advantages of whose | 
sons are a great help to a dull play. Wfa 
ilags in writing lusciously, a pretty girl can i 
viously, and have the same good cousequen 
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lieir ears with something which is agreeable to their 
'Qiper, though below their understaDding. Apidus 
Innot resist facing pleased, if you give him an account 
Pa <iclicious meal; or Clodius, if you describe a wan- 
Mi beauty ; though, at the same time, if you do not 
vake those inclinations in them, no men are better 
tdges of what is just and delicate in conversation, 
ut as I have l>etore observed, it is easier to talk to 
e man than to tlie man of sense. 

It is remarkable that the writers of least learning are 
;st skilled in the luscious way. The poetesses of the 
ne have done wonders in this kind; and we are 
iliged to the lady who writ Ibrahim*, for introducing 
preparatory scene to the very action, when the em- 
Tor throws his handkerchief as a signal for his mis- 
ess to follow him into the most retired part of the 
raglio. It must be confessed his Turkish majesty 
eiit off with a good air, hut metliought we made but 
sad figure who waited without. This ingenious gen- 
ewoman, in this piece of bawdry, refined upon an 
itfaor of the same sexf, who, in the Rover, makes a 
>untry 'squire strip to his Holland drawers. For 
lunt is disampointed, and the emperor is understood 
I go on to the utmost. The pleasantry of stripping 
most naked has been since practised (where indeed it 
lould have been begun) very successfully at Bartho- 
»iiiew fair^. 

It is not to be here omitted, that in one of the 
tM>ve-mentioned female compositions, the Rover is 
Bry frequently sent on tlie same errand; as I take it» 
bovc once every act. This is not wholly unnatural ; 
>r, they sav, the men authors draw themselves in 
leir chief characters, and the women writers may be 
liowed the same Uberty. Thus, as the male wit gives 

* Mrs. Mary Pix. t Mrs. Bhen. 

t The appearance of Lady Mary, a rope-dancer at Bardio- 
mew Biir, gave occasion to this proper asuI|a.d^v€f^v^• 



leqwctfiit notion of hiuiself, where be lo ic< 
often lie has been used a» a pimp to raviihi 
or aucnssful rakes. When the actors mah 
on this good occasion, tlw ladies are siire 
enaminiag glance from the ])it, to see how 
whnt patses ; and a few lewd fools are ve 
employ tlieir talents upon the composure < 
of their looks, Surh incidents as these ma 
dies wholly absent themselves from Ibe i 
anil others never miss the first day of a pi 
should prove too luscious to admit their goii 
countenance to it on the second. 

If men of wit, who tlimk fit to write for 
instead of this pitiflil wa;^ of givmg deliclit, 
their thoughts upon rainng it from such gc 
impulses as are in the audience, but are 
by vice and luxury, they would not only 
belriend us at the same tune. If a man h 
to be new in his way of writing, might no 
now represented as a fine gentleman, thoi 
trays tfie honour and b«l of his neighbour 
aitd lies with half the women in the play, ai 
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!>t accordingly ? There is seldom a person de- 
) above one darling vice at a time, so that there 
enough to catch at men's hearts to their good 
anta^, if the poets will attempt it with the ho- 
hich becomes their characters, 
e is no man who loves his bottle or his mis- 
a manner so very abandoned, as not to be ca- 
* relishing an agreeable character, that is no way 
to either of those pursuits. A man that is tem- 
generous, valiant, chaste, faithful, and honest, 
the same time, have wit, liumour, mirth, good- 
r, and gallantry. While he exerts these latter 
t, twenty occasions might be invented to shew 
ister of the other noble virtues. Such charac- 
aid smite and reprove the heart of a man of 
'hen he is given up to his pleasures. He would 
as been mistaken all this whfle, and be convinced 
sound constitution and an innocent mind, are 
; ingredients for beconung, and eqjoymg life. 
n of true taste would call a nian of wit, who 
turn his ambition this way, a friend and bene- 
:o his country ; but I am at a loss what name 
9uld give him, who makes use of his capacity 
trary purposes. R. 
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Exigat, ft pulchra fane 



An in^renious correiipondeiit, like a aprigfatl^- wife, will 
always liave the last word. I did not think mv UtI 
letter to the deformed fratetuily would have ocranoih 
ed any answer, especially since I had promised them w 
Kuddenavisit: hut as tliey think they caimot shew loo 
great a veneration for my persoa, tjiey have abeadf 
sent me up an answer. As to the propo^l of a mu- 
riage hctween myself anil the matchless Hecatissa, I 
have but one oljjectiou to it ; which is. That all the 
Hociety will expect to he acquainted with her; and wbo 
ran be sure of keeping a woman's heart long, wIkr 
siie may have so much choice } I api the more alannri 
at (his, because the lady seems particularly smitten witti 
men of their malie. 

I heheve 1 shall set my heart upon her ; and tliii^ 
never the worse of my mistress for an epigram a smarl , 
fellow writ, us he thought, against her; it does but tlie 
more recommend her to me. At the same time I cat- 
tiDl but discover that his malice is stolen from Martial: 

' Tncta 



> WhiUt in tlie dark on th^ soft haiid I liiiiig, 
And heard Ilis tempiinK Siren io lliy loneiip. 
What fbint!', what diutK. what •nmiv'ti T mdiv'd ! 
But when the r«nA\e tww'Alifn t™**; 



fa 
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' Your letter to us we have received, as a sig- 
nal mark of your favour and brotherly afiection. We 
shall be heartily glad to see your short face in Oxford : 
and since the wisdom of our legislature has been im- 
mortalized in your speculations, and our personal de- 
formities ID some sort by you recorded to all posterity ; 
we hold ourselves in gratitude bound to receive, with 
the highest respect, all such persons as for their extra- 
ordinary merit you shaU thmk fit, from time to time, 
to recommend unto the board. As for tlie Pictish 
damsel, we have an eai^ chak prepared at tlie upper 
cod of the taUe : which we doubt not but she will 
grace with a very hideous aspect, and much better be- 
oome the seat in tlie native and unaffected uncomeliness 
of her person, tlian with all the superficial airs of the 
pencil, which (as you have very ingeniously observed) 
vanish with a breath, and the most innocent adorer 
may deface the shrine with a salutation, and in the li- 
teral sense of our poets, snatch and imprint his balmy 
kisses, and devour her melting lips. In short, the 
only faces of the Pictish kind that wilL endure the 
weather, must be of Dr. Carbuncle's die; though 
his, in truth, has cost him a world the painting ; but 
then he boasts with Zeuxes, in ^eternifafem pingo ; 
and oft jocosely tells the fair ones, would they acquire 
colours that would stand kissing, they must no longer 
paint, but drink for a complexion : a maxim that in 
this our age has been pursued with no ill success ; and 
has been as admirable in its effects, as the famous cos- 
metic mentioned in the Post-man, and invented by the 
renowned British Hippocrates of the pestle and mor- 
tar ; making the' party, after a due course, rosy, hale, 
and airy ; and the best and most approved receipt now 
<^xtant, for the fever of the spirits. But to return to 
our female candidate, who, I understand, is returned 
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In horsclf. and will no longer Imng out false c( 
as the' is tlie lint of her sex tlint baa done us » 
itn honour, slie will certainlv in » very short tin) 
in prose anH vene, be a lady of the most cell 
ilefitrmilT nmv living and meet with many a< 
|j«e aa fiiBbtfiil as her^seif. But beiug a long- 
goitlewuroan, 1 ani apt to uua;:ine f he has some 
design tlianyouliave yet peiielrated ; and perh 
more minil to the Spectator than any of his fra 
as the person nf all the world she cnulcl like for 
moiir. And if so, really 1 cannot but appla 
choire, and should be glad, if il ini^lit lie ia my 
to rffecl an amicable acconiniodation betwist t* 
of Kufh different extremes, as the only possible 
ent to mend the breed, and rectify the phystogi 
the family on both sides. And again, as &be u 
of a verv fiuent elocution, you need not fear Ih 
child will be bom dumb, which otlierwise yoi 
have some reason to be appceheiisive of. To ' 
with you, I ran sec nothing; shocking in it ; for 
the h^ not a f>ice like a Joliii-iipple, vet a» 
friend of miqe, who at sixty-tive vaitured on a 
tineen, very frequently in tfae remaining live 3 
his life gave me to understand, that as old as 
seemed, when they were first married he : 
spouse could make but four score ; so may 
Hecatissa very Justly allege hereafter, that 9 
vtsaged as she may then be thoueht, upon the 
ding-day Mr. Spectator and she had but half t 
face betwixt them ; and this my worthy pred 
Mr. Serjeant Chin, always maintained to be i: 
than the true oval proportion between man ai 
But as this may be a new thing to you, wl 
hitherto had no expectations from women, 
allow you what time you think fit to consider 
not without some hope of seeing at last your t 
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fcereupoD sabjoined to mine, and which is an honour 
much desiredy by, 

SIR, 

Your assured friend, 

and most humble servant, 

HUGH GOBLIN, 



:t^. The following letter has jiot much in it, but as it 
^ 18 written in my own praise, I cannot from my heart 
^1 Bupfiress it. 



:* * You proposed in your Spectator of last 

^ l^iesday, Mr. llobljs's hypothesis for solvmg that very 

^^ odd phaenomenon of laughter. You have made the 

' jbjfpoihesis valuable by espousing it yourself; for had 

'' it continued Mr. Hobbs's, nobody would have minded 

^' it. Now here this perplexed case arises. A certain 

' company laudied very heartily u))on the reading of that 

' 'very paper of yours; and the truth on it is, he must 

be a man of more than ordinary constancy that could 

stuid out against so much comedy, and not do as we 

did. Now there are few men in the world so iar lost 

to all good sense, as to look upon you to be a man in 

a state of folly *' inferior to himself.'* — Pray then liow 

do you justify your hypothesis of laughter ? 

Thmvday, the i26tfa of Your most humble, 

the month of fools. 0* K-* 

' SIR, 

• In answer to your letter, I must desue you 
to recollect yourself; and you will find, that when you 
did me the honour to be so merrf ONex tK^\iw^\<» 
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jou l.iiiglied at tlie idiot, the Germau coortier, tke 
Saper, the mevtj undrew, Ilie linberdaslier. die biMj 
Lfa<; buti, aud Dut at 

Your huQilile servant. 

It. TUB SPECTATOR.' 



N^SS. TUESDAY, MAY I, 1711 



~ AHqKandn boaiu liomilitt Homena. 



My cnrrespondents grow so uuinerous, that I noHt 
avoid frtqueiitly in^ertiDj; their upplicaltons to me. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' 1 AM glad I can inform yon, that your a- 
deavoura to adorn that sex, which h the fairest part 
of ihe visible creation, are well received, and like ta 
prove not iiDMiccesaful. Tlie triumph of Duphueovn 
her sister Lietitin has been the subject nf cooversatiaa 
at several lea-tables wlicre 1 have been present ; and I 
have observed tlie fair circle not a little pleased to find 
you considering Ihem as reasonable creatures, and en- 
deavouring to banish that Mahometan custom, tvhirli 
had too uiuch prevailed even in this island, of treatini; 
women as if they liad no souls, I must do tbem lb* 
justice to say, that there seems to be nothing wanting 
fo tlie finishing of tliese lovely pieces of human nature. 
besides the lumrn^ »nA a'p^XiJwiiVV.sit ^'nbttinn pro- 
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;rly, and the keepiug tliem up to a sense of what is 
i^ir true merit. Epictetus, that plain honest philoso- 
ler, as little as he had of gallantry, appears to have 
[iderstood them, as well as the polite St. Evremont, 
id has hit tliis point very luckily. '^ When young 
omen," says he, " arrive at a certain age, they hear 
leoiselves called Mistresses, and are made to believe 
lat their only business is to please the men ; they iin- 
lediately begin to dress, and place all their hopes in 
lie adorning of their persons ; it is therefore,'' con- 
JDues he, '* worth the while to endeavour by all means 
o make them sensible that the honour paid to them is 
mly upon account of their conducting themselves with 
irtue, modesty, and discretion.'* 

^ Now to pursue the matter yet further, and to 
ender your cares for the improvement of tlie fair ones 
nore effectual, I woidd propose a new method like 
liose applications which are said to convey their virtue 
>y sympathy ; and that is, that in order to embeUish 
m mbtress, you should give a new education to the 
lover, and teach the men not to be any longer dazzled 
by false charms and unreal beauty, I cannot but 
toink that if our sex knew always how to place their 
esteem justly, the other would not be so often wanting 
to themselves in deserving it. For as the being en- 
amoured with a woman of sense and virtue is an im- 
provement to a man's understanding and morab, and 
the passion b ennobled by the object which inspires it ; 
so on the other side, the appearing amiable to a man 
of a wise and elegant mind, carries in itself no small 
degree of merit and accomplishment. I conclude, 
therefore, that one way to msike tlie women yet more 
agreeable is, to make the men more virtuous. 

I am, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

R. B.' 



'SIK, Aprili6li.J 

' VoURs of Sitturdav liist I read, not wilbta 
snuie res«i)tmenl : but 1 will suppose when you m 
you expect au iiiundaliou uf ribbous and brocadi 
am) to seu niaiiy new vanities whicU the women «| 
tiiU into upou a peace with France, thut jiou bitiri 
only the unthinking part of our sex ; and wlMt metbtl 
can reduce tliem to reason is iiard to imagine. 

' But, sir, there are olliere yet, that jonr in^tnit 
tioiiB might be of great use to, who, after iheir b4t 
endeavours, are sumetinies at a loiis to acquit thtd 
selves to a censorious world. I am f<ir from thinn 
you can altogetlier disa)i|)ruve of conversation betmM 
ladies and gcntletuen, reguiati:d bj the rule^ of honiM 
Hud prudence; and have thought it an observation tt 
ill-made, that where tliat was wholly denied, the Mi 
men lost their wit, and the men their good manatt 
It is sure, from those improper Uberties ^ou mentiai 
ed, tbat a sort of undisliii^istjing people shall bnuM 
from their drawiiig-rooois the he$t-bi'e<] men in tin 
world, and condemn those tbat do not. Your slati^ 
this pomt miglit, I think, be of good use, as well r 
much oblige, 

SIR, 

Your admirer and 

most bumble servant, 

ANNA BELLA.' 

No answer to this, (ill Anna Bella sends a <k> 
soription of those she calls tbe best bred men in Ik 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM a gentleman who for many years ]xt 
f)ast liave been well known to be truly splJeoetk, ud 
that my sp\ee» anses ^iom\»N"'m%'«s«LW!A»i«o fn* 
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. delicacy, by reading the best authors and keeping 
be most leiiued company, tliat I cannot bear the lei: si 
mpropriety of language, or rusticity of behaviour. 
<fow, sir, I have ever looked upon this as a wise dis- 
emper ; but -by late observations find, that every 
leavy wretch, who has nothitic to say, excuses liis dul- 
ess Dy complaining of the spleen. Nay, I saw the 
tlier day, two fellows in a taveni kitchen set up for it, 
all for a pint and pipes, and only by guzzling liquor 
eacb other's health, and wafting smoke in each 
tbei^s face, pretend to throw off the spleen. I appeal 
> you whether these dishonours are to be done to the 
istemper of the great and the polite. I beseech you, 
r, to inform these fellows that they have not the spleen, 
>cause they cannot talk without the help of a glass at 
leir mouths, or convey their meanbg to each other 
itfaout the interposition of clouds. If you will not do 
lis with all speed, I assure \ou, for my part, I will 
liolly quit tlie disease, and for the future be merry 



th the vulgar. 



I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant.' 



*SIR, 

' This is to let you understand that I am a 
formed Starer, and conceived a detestation for that 
■actice from what you have writ upon the subject, 
lit as you have been very severe upon the behaviour 
* us men at divine service, I hope you will not be so 
»parently partial to the women, as to let them go 
bolly unobserved. If they do every thing that is 
)ssible to attract our eyes, are we more culpable than 
ey, for looking at them ? I happened last Sunday 
be shut into a pew, which was full of young ladies 
the bloom of youth and beauty. When the service 
^^an, I had not room to kneel at the confession, but 
I stood kept my eyes from vjaiiAem^^ vi^'^\ 
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wasalili', liiloneat'tlie young ladies, who ia aPeepo, j »" 
resolved to bring down aiy looks aod tin ray devotia I 
ou hcricU'. You are to knnw, sir, that a Peeper woib Wwt 
w iDi lit^r iiands, ej'es, and tan ; one of which h noiA Wl 
Dually ill motioD, while ^le thiuks she is not actuill] i.j 
iha ailuiiration iil' some ogler or slarer hi the cougrrp- log 
lion. Ai 1 stood utterly al a Uisa how to behave nn- Lr 
self, surrounded as I was, tliis Pc«per so placed herwtf jiii^ 
as to be kiMchng Just before me. She displayed iht l^i 
moat beautitiil bwom imaginable, which heaved jdI L, 
fell witli some fervour, while a delieat« weU-dopcd 1,^ 
arm held a fan over her face. It was not iu nature U 
enuunaod one^s eyes from this ohjiect. I could not avuid 
taking notice also of her tkn. wiiicfa had on it varioui 
figures very improper to behold on tliat occhhmi 
TWre lay iu the body of the piece a Vcnut, under > 
iturple canopy furled with curious wreatbii uf di^xry. 
Iiall naked, attended with a train of Cupids, wbo mn 
busied m tunning her b» she slept. Bebind her im 
dra»'Q a satyr peeping over the silken fiance, and throU- 
cuiijg to break through it. I frequently ofiered to lun 
iny sight another way, but was still detained by ibt 
fasciuattoii of the Peeper's eyes, wbo bad long practised 
a skill in tlieiu, tii recal the parting glimcu ut her be- 
holders. You see my comptaiiit, uud hope \mi tviU 
lake these mischievous people, ibe Peepers, iitto your 
consideration. I doubt not but yon will think a Peepi 
as much more pernicious than a Surer, as vui amlxi- 
icade is oioTe to be feared dian an open assault, 
lam, SIR, 
Your most obedient servant' 

This pe«per using both faa and eyes, to be comi- 
dered as a Pict, and proceed accordingly. 
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LING LATIKUS TO THE SPECTATOR, GREETING. 

' Though some may think v^e descend from 
niperial dignity, in holding correspondence witli a 
ite litterato ; yet as wc have great respect to all 
I intentions for our service, we do not esteem it 
ath us to return you our royal thanks for what 
published in our behalf, while under conlinement 
le enchanted castle of the Savoy, and for your 
t^ion of a subsidy for a prince in misfortune. This 
timely zeal has inclined the hearts of divers to 
iding unto us, if we could propose the means, 
have taken their good-will into consideration, and 
: contrived a method which will be easy to those 
shall give the aid, and not unacceptable to us 
receive it. A confort of music shall be prepared 
[aberdasher's-hall, for Wednesday the second of 
% and we will honour the said entertainment with 
own presence, where each person shall be assessed 
at two shillings and sixpence. What we expect 
1 you is, that you publish these our royal inten- 
i, with injunction that they be read at all tea-tables 
in the cities of London and Westminster ; and so 
>id you heartily farewell. 

LATINUS, 

King nf the Volsdtma. 

Given at our court in Vinegar-yard, Story the 
I from the earth, April 28, 1711.'' R. 
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The foMowinj^ letter being llie fivst that I have 
ceived froin tlic leanieil university of Cvnbnigc,\ 
could not but do myself Ihe honour of publistahu 't 
It gives un Hccount of R new sect of philosopben wM 
has aros« in that famous residence of learning; anl 
», jierjiaps, the only sect this nge is likely to prudure. 

' MH. SPECTATOR, Cumbridgr, April M. 

' Believing you to be an universal enroo- 
rager of liberal arts and sciences, and glad of any ■• 
formntioQ from the learned world, I tiiought an u- 
count of a aect of philosophers, very fretjuent amonj 
lis, but not taken notice of, as far rs I cun rememlKr, 
by any writers, either ancient or modem, would Ml 
be uiiacceplable to you. The philosophers of thiasKt 
are in the language of our university called loungm 
I am of opbiou, that, as in many other things, solite- 
H'ise in this, IJje ancients have been defective ; viz. io 
menlinnicig no philosophers of this sort. Some iudetil 
will aliirm lliat they are a kind of Peripatetics, becauK 
we see tlieni continually walking about. But I would 
liave these geutieuien consider, Uiat tliougb Ihe andeot 
Peripatetics walked much, yet they wrote much abu; 
witness, to the sotto-h ot \lua sect, Aristotle aud 
of/iers: wlietcas U »ano\«T\ii\yi'i'».v«iBa.iAs«,\^* 
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^^^rs never lay out a farthing either in pen, ink, or 
|^\>er. Others are for deriving tliem from Diogenes, 
^^cause several of the leading men of the sect have a 
^«at deal of cynical humour in them, and delight 
^uch in sunshine. But then, again, Diogenes was 
^Onfent to have his constant habitation in a narrow 
Jub, whilst our philosophers are so far from being of 
^lis opinion, that it is death to them to be conHned 
'Wirhiu the limits of a good handsome convenient cham- 
ber but for half an hour. Others there are, who from 
tjic clearness of tlieir heads deduce tlie pedigree of 
loungers from that great man (I think it was either 
Plato or Socrates) w1m>, aftrr all his study and learn- 
ing* profcssetl, that all he then knew was, that he knew 
nothing. You easily see this is but a slialiow argu- 
ment, and may l>e soon confuted. 

' I have will] great |)ains and industry made ray ob- 
servations jfrom time to time, upon these sages ; and 
having now all materials ready, am compiling a treatise, 
wherein I shall set forth the rise and progress of this 
famous sect, together with their maxims, austerities, 
manner of living, &r. Having prevailed witli a friend 
who designs sliortly to publish a new edition of Dio- 
'genes Laertius, to add this treatise of mine by veay of 
supplement; I shall now, to let the world see what 
may be expected from me (first begging Mr. Specta- 
tor's leave tliat the world may see it) briefly touch 
upon some of my chief observations, and tiien sub- 
scribe myself your humble servant. In the first place 
I shall give you two or three of tlieir maxims : the fun- 
damental one, upon which their whole system is 
bailt, is this, viz. " That Time being an implacable 
enemy to, and destroyer of all tilings, ought to be p«iid 
In his own coin, and he destroyed and murdered with- 
out mercy, by all the ways that can be invented." 
Another favourite saying of tlieirs is, '' That business 
was only designed for knaves, and stady for block- 

y2 
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lieails." A third oeems to be 8 luilicrous onr, Init hd) 
a pTPHt cftect upon Hieir lives ; iinri is this, " Tlwl tbe 
devil is at liome." Now for Iheir maiiiier of living' 
iinil liere I shiill have ii 1'>t|C field to expatiate in; bnt 
I !>haU reserve particulars for my intended diacourw. 
und HOW onk mention one or two of their priiicipil 
exercises. 'Irie elder [iroticieDts employ themselves ii 
ias|>ectiug ntorei homiuum multorum, in jietting le- 
quainted with all the signs and whdow) in the town. 
Some are arrired to m great knowledge, that the^ctn 
tdl every time any butcher kilis a calf, every time m 
old woman's est is in the straw; and a thousand edjrr 
matters va important. One ancient philost^lier nm- 
iL-iii|>lales two or three liours everj day over a sun- 
Hial ; and is true to llie dial, 



Onr younger sluHcnU are content to carry Ihcir spe- 
culations as yet no farllier tliiin Imwliiig -greens, W- 
IJLird-tables, and such like f^ccs. Tliis may serve for 
a skclch of my design ; in which 1 hupe 1 shall han 
>our encouragement. 

i am, SIR, yours.' 

I miisl be so just as to observe I liHi-e formerly seen 
of this sect at our other university ; Ihougli not distin- 
guished by the appellation which the learneil hiiitortBi], 
my correspondent, reports they bear at Cambridge, 
Tiicv were ever looked upon aa a people that impair- 
•hI themselves more by their strict upplication lo tbc 
rules of their order, llnin any i)lher students n I la (ever 
Others seldom hurt themselves any further than )o 
gain weak eyes, and sometimes headaches ; but (1k« 
phJlosopher^t are seized all over with a general inability, 
ntdolcncc, atid w«anne%, wa& % vK:^«icLSxc<i{i9,tvearc of 
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; tliey are iu, i\ith an heaviness iu removing 

er. 

oiin,s;er8 are satisfied with being merely part 

lumlicr of mankind, without distingiiishing 

es from amongst tiiem. They may be said 

» surtor their time to puss, than to spend it, 

regard to the past, or prospect of the future. 

know of hfe is only the present instant, ami 
aste even that. Wlien one of this order ha)>- 
be a man of fortune, the expence of his time 
rred to ]]is coach and horses, and his hfe is to 
ircd by their motion, not bis own enjoyments 
ngs. The chief entertainment one of* those 
lers can possibly propose to himself, is to get 
»f dress. This, methinks, might diversify the 
e is weary of (his own dear self) to himself 
nowu these two amusements make one of 
losophers make a very tolerable figure in the 
vith variety of dresses in pnblic assemblies in 
:1 quick motion of his horses out of it, now to 
v to Tunbridge, then to Newmarket, and then 
m, he has in process of time brought it to 
: his coach and his horses liave been mention- 
those places. When the loungers leave an 

life, and instead of this more elegant way 
ring in the \xA\te world, retire to the seats of 
>8tors, they usually join in a pack of dogs, and 
heir days in deficnding their poultry from 

do not know any other method that any 
tier has ever taken to make a noise in the 
)iit I shall enquire info such about this 
lave arrived at the dignity of being loungers 
3rce of naturdl parts, without havuig ever 
university ; and send my correspondent, for 
ellishment of his l)ook, the names and his* 
lose who pass their lives without any incidents 
id how f hev shift cofTee-boufiies wA dtf^tsl^Vt- 
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lii'iisrs frotn hour to liniir, to gel over tlie ioaiip|H>r1- 
»lil(^ labour of doing iiuthing. V 
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Inhu et in JKore irgTtt 

Nanevnlv! Domini 

i-eiis.Stt. V. it». 

Our pawions play iJie tyranU iii our breuln. 

Most of the trades, |>rof«g$ions, anti ways of living 
among mankind, talie tlicir origuial dtlier from iIk 
love of pleasure, or the (ear of want. Tlje former, 
when it l>eeonies too violent, degenerates into lunuty, 
tuid the latter into avarice. As these two principle 
of action draw different ways, Persius has given uc t 
very humorous aceoiint of a young fellow who wu 
roused out of liis bed in order lo be sent upon a ioM 
voyage, hy Avarice, and afterwards over-persuaded ana 
kept at home by luxury. I sliall wt down the plead- 
ings nl' these two imaginary persons, as they are in tlif 
onginal, with Mr. Dryden's translation of them : 

' Manf, piffFT, ilfrlii: targe, inquil Anrritia. fja 

Surire. Negaa, initol, suTge, aquU. Nii» quet. Strgt, 

ElqaidagmnJ Ri^tat? aaperdai adrthf panto, 

I'aslartum, BtiippaK, hebeimm, llnu,tiihrka Ceo. 

Tollt men* primus piper e lilUnte eamelo, 

Ftrte aUqvid ; jura. Sat JapUer otuJM. £&» f 

Bam, Tiguttalam tUgUe terArare fsttmuH 

Contentw peragei,nrtw«tmAi«Mlt»4>«, 
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Jam pueris peUmn wccinctvs, et atwphorum aptas 

Ocyks ad futvem. Ml obttat gum trabe vasiA 

MgiBwm rapkuy nui 9&len LMXuria anti 

Seductum moneat ; Qud deinde iitaane mis? Qko? 

Quid tibi tis / Calido gub pectore ma$cuia bilii 

Jntumuit^ quam non exHnxerit uma eieutte ? 

Tuvf mare trunsitias? TVn torta caiinabejklto 

C€ena fit in transtro? Veientanumque ruSellum 

Exhalet vapidtr latum pice sesnlis Ma ? 

Quid petit'i Ut nvmrnt, quo8 hie quincunce modesto 

NutrifraSy peragant aridos sudore deuncfs? 

Indulfre genio : carpamus dulcia ; nostrum est 

Quod riris ; cinis, et manesy et fabula fies. 

Vite memor let hi : fagit hora. Hoc quod loquor, inde etd. 

En quid agis '/ Duplici m dioersum seindehn homo. 

Uunccine, an hunc sequcris? — * 

SAT. V. l:iC* 

* Whether alone, or in tliy harlot's lap, 

When thou woiildst take a lazy morning's nap ; 

Up, np, says Avarice ; thou snor'st again, 

Stretdiest thy limbs, and vavrn'st, but all in vain. 

Tbe rugged tyrant no denial takes ; 

At his command th* unwilling sluggard wakes. 

What must I do? he cries ; What? says his lord ; 

Why rise, make ready, and go straight aboard : 

With fish, irom Euxine seas, thy verael freight ; 

Flax, castor, Coan wines, the predons weight 

Of pepper, and Sabean incense, take 

With thy own hands, firoip the tir'd camel's back, 

And witti post-haste thy ratming markets make. 

Be sure to turn the penny ; lie and swear, 

Tis wholesome sin : bnt Jove, thon say'st, will hear. 

Swear, (bol, or starve, for the dilemma's even ; 

A tradesman tliou ! and hope to go to beav'u ? 

Resolv'd for sea, the slaves tiiy baggage pack. 
Each saddled with his burden on his back : 
Nothing retards thy voyage now, bnt he. 
That soft vohiptuous prince, call'd Lajmry ; 
And he may ask this civil ^estion ; Friend, 
What dost thon make a shipboard ? To what end? 

* See Boilean, sat. iii. vrho has imitated this passage very 
Hppily. 
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I 
Stark, Htaring mai!, I 
Ciibb'd in a rabiii, on a matran laid, 
<3n a brown Oeorjie, with louay Awobbera fed; 
Dead wine thai slinks ol'iba Boradiio, aup 
From a fouljackjor greaaymsplecnp; 
Say, wciiild'at tlioii li«ar all this, lo raise tli; stare. 
From six i' Oi' hundred lo six bnodred more f 
Indalgc, and to tlij ^eniiu freely give ; 
For, not to live at ease, h not to liie. 
Dealli stalks IxJiiad thee, and eaeli flying honr 
Uoes mine loone remnant of lb; lite tkvonr. 
Live, wliilc tliou hv 'st ; fur duth nili make oi all 
A name, ■ nntliiai; iHit an old wife's taie. 
Speak; wilt tlioa' Avarice or Pleimire rlioose 
To be thy lord ? Take one, and one ret'a>e.' 

Wbea a govemmeiil flourishes in conqiHsls, sii<l n 
terure from furcigii utlacks, i( naturally ftills iuto all 
tlie pleasures of luxury ; and as tljese pleasures hk 
very expetuive, they put ibose who are nddicled tn 
them upon raising Fresh supplies of money, by all the 
methods of rapaciousness ana corruption; so lliat an- 
rice and luxury very often become one complidtul 
principle of action, in those wIiom hearts are wWi 
set upon ease, ma^ficence, and pleasnre. The mosi 
elegant and correct of all the Lai in historians obseno, 
that in his time, when the raost formidable states of tlx 
world were subdued liy ihe Komans, llic republic suii 
into lliose two vices of a quite different nature, lunurj 
and avarice* : and accordingly describes Catiline u 
one who roveted the wealtli of other men, at Hie san* 
timi^ thai lie squandered atvay his otvn. Tliis obsen'i- 
tion on tlie conimouwcaltli, when it was iu its Iieigbt 
of power and riches, holds good of all governments 
thai are settled in a stale of pase and prosperity. At 
such times men naturally endeavour to otitsliine oiif 

* AUtn api[>(teM, m\ 'pi^'wnA. 
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another in pomp and splendor, and having no fears to 
alarm them from abroad, indulge themselves in the en- 
joyment of all the pleasures they can get into their 
possession ; which naturally produces avarice, and an 
immoderate pursuit after wealth and riches. 

As I was humouring myself in the speculation of 
these two great principles of action, I could nut 
forbear throwing my thoughts into a little kind of 
allegory or fable, with whioi I shall here present my 
xeader. 

There were two very powerful tyrants engaged in a 
perpetual war a[pinst each other, the name of the first 
was Luxury, and of the second Avarice. The aim of 
each of them was no less than universal monarchy over 
the h^uts of mankind. Luxury had many generals 
under him, who did him great service, as Pleasure, 
Mirth, Pomp, and Fashion. Avarice was likewise very 
strong in his officers, being faithfully served by Hun- 
ger, Industry, Care, and Watchfulness : he had like- 
wise a privy-counsellor who was always at hb elbow, 
and whispering something or other in his ear: the 
name of this privy-counsellor was Poverty. As Ava- 
rice conducteid hunself by the counseb of Poverty, his 
antagonist was entirely guided by the dictates and 
advice of Plenty, who was his first counsellor and mi- 
nister of state, that concerted all his measures for him, 
and never departed out of his sight. While these two 
great rivals were thus contending for empire, their cou- 
* quests were very various. — Luxury got possession of 
one hearty and Avarice of another. The father of a 
family would often range himself under the banners of 
Avarice, and the son under those of Luxury. The wife 
and the husband would often declare themselves on 
the two different parties ; nay, the same person would 
very often side with one in his vouth, ancl revolt to the 
other in his old age. Indeed the wise men of the 
world stood neuter ; but alas I th^ ii\tfi]A;)«i^ \t<t\^ xs^s^x 
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cnii!iidcrnbl«. At leogUi, when these two potentate* 
hail wearied tiicmselves with waging war upon one 
uiothcr, tlwy agreed ii|rau an interview, at which nogt 
uf their couiuellurs were to be preienL It is said tbi 
Luxury began tiie parley, unil after having represeateil 
lite eudlens state ot war in which they were engaged, 
tulrl bis eneni), with a frankness of heurt which ii oS' 
lural to liim, that he believed they two should be irij 
good iriend^, were it not f'>r the instigations of Po- 
verty, thai pemirious coiuicellor, who made au ill lue 
of his ear, and ^led hitn with gronudless appreiKD- 
siona and pr^iidices. To this Avarice replied, that be 
looked upon Plenty (the Jirst minister of liis aniago- 
nisi) to be a niucii more de»lrucUve counsellor Itat 
Poverty, for tliut lie was perpetually suggestuig pl» 
. Hires, baiiisbiug all ihe necessary cautions against waii| 
Biid consequently undermining those principles a 
whidi the government of Avarice was fouuded. Al 
last, in ortler to an accommudation, they agreed upoe 
this preliminary ; timt eacli of tlictn sLouTd irametli- 
ately dismiss liis privy-couusellor. When things wot 
thus far adjusted towards a peace, all other difierewn 
were soon accommodated, insomuch that for the fu- 
ture they resolved lo live as good friends oiid coafeife- 
lales, and to share between them whatever couquejls 
were made on either side. For this reasui), we qoh 
tiud Luxury aud Avarice taking possession of die ssoc 
heart, and dividing the same person between them. 
To which I shall only add, that since the discarding ol' 
the counsellors abiivementioued. Avarice supplies Liu- 
ury in tlie room of Plenty, as Luxury prompts Avaiia 
in die place of Poverty. 

C. 
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Fdicea error e 9U0 

LUCAN i. 454. 

Happy in their mistake. 



The Amerkans believe that all creatures have soub, 
lot only meu and women, but brutes, vegetables, nay, 
iven the most inanimate things, as stocks and stones. 
rbey believe the same of all the works of art, as of 
iiiives, boats, looking-glasses ; and that as any of these 
iiings perish, their souls go into another world, which 
s iidiabited by the ghosts of men and women. For 
:his reason they always place by the corpse of their 
jead friend a bow and arrows, that he may make use 
>f the souls of them in the other world, as he did of 
their wooden bodies in this. How absurd soever such 
IQ opinion as this may appear, our European philoso- 
phers have maintained several notions altogether as im- 
>robable. Some of Plato's followers in particular, 
vhen they talk of the world of ideas, entertain us with 
iubstances and beings no less extravagant and chimeri- 
:al. Many Arbtotelians have likewise sppken as uu- 
ntellit(ibly of their substantial forms. I shall only in- 
itauce Albertus Magnus, who in his dissertation upon 
he loadstone observing, that fire will destroy its mag- 
ictic virtues, tells us that he took particular notice of 
me as it lay glowing amidst an heap of burning coals, 
ind that he perceived a certaiu blue vapour to arise 
rom it, which he believed migWt.be the ^ubstaatiaL 
VOL, vj. ' z ' 
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form, that U, in our Wcsl-IudiiiD [ilirase, tlie mdI ti 
tlie loiidnlooe. 

1'Iiere is u tradition among the Ainerirans, thai ov 
of tiieir counti^nien descended in a vision to the grci 
n^ftository oi souls, or hs we call it here, to the otia 
ivorld ; and thiit u|>on his retiini he gave his frieodii 
diatmct Hccouut of every thing Iw saw among those i» 
gions of the dead. A friend of mine, whom I hm 
formerly mentioned, prevailed upon one of the inlt^ 
preters of the Indian kings, to enquire of them, if p» 
siblc, what tradition they have among them of this wS- 
ler : which as well as be could learn tty those nui) 
questions which he asked them at several timet, m 
in anbatanee as tbllow^i. 

The visionary, wliose name was Marratoo, ulta I 
having travelled for a long space under an titiUw I 
mountain, arrived at ieiigtli un the contities of tip I 
world-of spiriui, but could not enter it by reason wTi 
thick forest made up of bushes, brambles, and poinltd 
thorns, so perplexed and interwoven with one anotbcr, 
that it was inipossihie to find a jiassage through it. 
Whilst lie was lookuig iibout fur some track or path- 
way tliat might be worn in any part of it, he salt a 
huge lion couched under the side of it, who k^ Iw 
e^e upon him in the same pasture ns when he watdiea 
fur his prey. The Indian immediately started back, 
wLiUt the lion rose with a spring, and leaped towaitb 
him. Being wholly destitute of alt otlier weapons, be 
stoo|)ed down to take up an huge stone in his hand ; 
but to his infiiute surprise grasped notliing, and found 
the supposed stone to he only the apparition of ow. 
If he was disappointed on tbiii side, he was as miKli 

E leased on the other, when he foimd tlie lion, which 
ad seized on his left shoulder, had no power to hurt 
htui, and was only the ghost of that ravenous creature 
which it appeared to he. He no sooner got rid of hi' 
ji)ij)otetlt euem^i Wt\wi:nvM'i)*4>4sVti'^-««ud,anJ 
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after having surveyed it for some timey endeavoured 
to press into oue part of it that was a little tliin- 
ner tliau the rest; when again, to his great sur- 
prise, lie found the bushes made no resistance, but 
tliat he walked through briers and brambles with tlie 
same ease as through the open air ; and in short, that 
the whole wood was nothing else but a wood of 
shades. He immediately concluded, that tliis huge 
thidcet of thorns and brakes was designed as a kind of 
fenoe or quickset hedge to the ghosts it inclosed ; and 
that prokibly their soft substances might be torn by 
these subtle points and prickles, which were too weak 
to make any impressions in flesh and blood. Witli 
this thought lie resolved to travel through this in- 
tricate wood ; wlien by degrees he felt a gale of per- 
fumes breathing upon him, that grew stronger and 
sweeter in proportion as he advanced. He had not 
proceeded much further, when he observed the thorns 
and briers to end, and gave place to a thousand bean- 
tifol green trees covered with blossoms of tlie finest 
aoents and colours, that formed a wilderness of sweets, 
and ware a kind of lining to those ragged scenes which 
he had before passed through. As he was coming out 
of this delightful part of the wood, and entering upon 
the plams it inclosed, he saw several horsemen rushins 
by him, and a little while after heard the cry of a pa<£ 
of dogs. He had not listened ]oii|; before he saw the 
apparition of a milk-white steed, with a young man on 
the back of it, advancing upon full stretch after the 
soub of about an hundred beagles, that were hunt- 
ing down tlie ghost of an hare, which ran away 
before them widi an unspeakable swiftness. As the 
man on the milk-white steed came bv him, he looked 
upon him very attentively, and round him to be 
the young prince Nicharagua, who died about half a 
year before, and by reason of his great virtues, was 
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nr Hial lime lamented over all llic wcsiern jtatls ■ 
Aint-rica. 

He lia<i no sooner got out nf tlie wooil, Iiot li 
Win entertained witli such a landscape of flowoi 
pbiii?, green meadows, running streams, sunny liilli. 
aiid simd; Tales, as were Qot to be represented li; 
his own e^jfiressiom, niSr, as lie said, by the coDcep- 
tiiins of ntliers. 'Fliis hapjiy region was peopled will 
innumei^ble nwarms of ^irits, who applied thmi- I 
sphfH to exercises and diversions, according as llicir 
fancies led Them. Some of them were tossing the 
figure of a coit; others were pitchiug the simdw 
ot a bar ; others were lireakini the apparition of 
a horse ; and mnltitades emplojmg Ihem^ves upon 
incienious handicrafls with the souls 6f departed 
utensils, for lliat is the name which in the ladtn 
languaeie they ^ve their tools when tbey are bnrfll 
or broken. As he travelled through this delrghtfU 
scene, he wus very often tempted to pluck the fimien 
lliat lose every wlierc about bim in the grealesl 
variety and profusion, having never set-n severs! 
of them in liis own country : but he quidtlv found, 
that ihougli they tvcre objects of his sight, they 
were not liable to his touch. He at length ranw 
to the side of a great river, and being a guod tisher- 
man himself, stood upon the banks of it some timt 
to look upon an angler that had taken a great many 
shapes of tishes, which la^ Houuciug up and down by 
Jiijij. 

1 should have told my reatfer, that tbts' Indian had 
been formerly married to one of the greatest beau- 
ties of his country,' b^ whom he had several chil- 
dreu. This couple were so lamous for their lOve and 
constancy to one another, that the Indi^tis to this day, 
when they give a married "man joy of his wife, wist 
they may live Vogrthev W^e M*Twton iind Ta'ralildi. 
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Vlarraton had not stood long by the fislierman, when 
le saw the shadow of his beloved Yaratilda, who had 
:br some time fixed her eye upou him, before he dis- 
covered tier. Her arms were stretched out towards 
liiniy floods of tears ran down her eyes: her looks, 
iier hands, her voice called him over to her ; and at 
tlie same time seemed to tell him that tlie river was 
iiupassable. Wiio can describe the passion made 
up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, that 
rose in the Indian upon the sight of his dear Yara- 
dlda i He could express it by nothing but his tears, 
which ran hke a river down his cheeks as he looked 
upou her. He had not stfK>d in tiiis posture long, 
before he plunged into tlie stream that lay before 
liim ; and finding it to be notliing but the phantom 
of a river, stalked on the bottom of it till he arose 
on the other side. At his approach Yaratilda flew 
into his arms, whilst Marraton wished himself disen- 
cumbered of that body which kept her from his em- 
braces. Af^er many questions and endearments on 
both sides, she conducted him to a bower whkh she 
had dressed with all the ornaments that could be met 
with in those blooming regions. She had made it 
gay beyond imagination, and was every day adding 
something new to it. Ajs Marraton stood astonished 
at the unspeakable beauty of her habitation* and 
ravished with the fragrancy that came from every part 
of it, Yaratilda told him that she was preparing this 
bower for his reception, as well knowing that his 
|Hety to his God, and his faithful dealing towards 
nien, would certainly bring him to that happy place, 
whenever liis life should be at an end. Sue thcai 
brought two of her children to him, who died some 
years before, and resided with her in the sanie der 
whtful bower ; advising him to breed up those others. 
Wnich ^ere still with him in such a manner, that they 

?2 
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mi»li( hPirafter all of tlieiu meet togetlHr hi thii 
liii)i|iy (ilurp. 

Tlip traHilinn tells us lurtber, timt lie had afler 
wards a sight «f Those dismal hatiitaiioiis wliicli a 
llir piirlion of ill mm afler dealli; and menliooi 
spvcral iiiolleii s«aj uf gold, in whicJi were plunged 
the souls nf Itorbarous F.uropeans, wlio put to the 
sword BO many thousands i>t' poor IndiHtii for the 
sake of that )>rerioiis me.tal. But tmvin<r alreadti 
louclii-d upon the thief points of this tradition, soil 
rKCceded tli« measure of my paper, I shall not ^yf 
iiiij fiirlliri' uccouul of it. C. 
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When the wife of Hector, in Homer's Iliad, dis- 
courses with her huslMnd about the battle in wliidi 
he was g'liiig to engage, the hero desiring her to leave 
the matter to his care, bids her go to her maids, and 
mind her spinuiag: by wliich the poet iatimales, Uitit 
nieu and women ought to busy tlieniseives in their 
proper spheres, and on such matters only as are suit- 
iible to tlieir respective sex. 

I am at this time arquainleit with a young gentle- 
man, who lias passed a great part of his lite in the 
nursery, and u[ion occasion can make a caudle or i' 
liucb-posset belter Uiiin any man in Kngland. He 
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is likewise a wonderful critic lo cambric and mus- 
lins, and he will talk an hour together upon a sweet- 
meat. He entertains his mother every night with 
observations tliat he makes both in town and court : 
as what ladv shews the nicest fancy in her dress; 
what man of quality wears the fairesrt wig ; who has 
the finest linen, who the prettiest snuff-box, with many 
other the like curious remarks, that may be made in 
good company. 

On the other hand I have very frequently the op- 
}>ortunity of seeing a rural Andromache, who came 
lip to to\^7i last winter, and is one of the greatest fox- 
hunters in the countrv. She talks of hounds and 
horses, and makes nothing of leaping over a six-bar 
gate. If a man tells her a waggish story, she gives 
him a push with her hand in jest, and calb him an 
impudent dog ; and if her servant neglects his busi- 
ness, threatens to kick liim out ^f the house. I have 
heard her in bcr wratli call a substantial tradesman a 
lousy cur ; and remember one day, when she could 
not think of the name of a i>erson, she described 
him in a large company of men and ladies by the 
fellow with the broad slioulders. 

If those speeches and actions, which in their own 
nature are indiiiereut, appear ridiculous when they 
proceed from a wrong sex, the faults and im|)erfec- 
tions of one sex transplanted into another, appear 
black and monstrous. As for the men, I shall not 
in this paper any furtlier concern myself about them ; 
but as I would fain contribute to make womankind, 
which is the most beautiful part of the creation, en- 
tirely amiable, and wear out all those little spots and 
blemishes that are apt to rise among the charms 
which nature has poured out upon them, I shall de- 
dicate this paper to their service. The spot which I 
would here endeavour to clear them of, is that part^ 
rage which of late years is vcrj much a«.^\. val^ iVfcvt 



blow up ill them those pasuans which an 
rise of their own accord. When I have a 
nioutli uttering calunmies aad invectives, 
I not have given to liave stopt it 1 How 
troubled to see some of the 6aest feai 
world grow pale, and tremble with party 
milla is one of the fireatest beauties in 
natiiin, and yet values lierself more upa 
virago of one party, than upon being i 
both. The dear creature, about a wei 
countered the tierce and )ieautifi)l Penth 
a tea-table ; but in the height of her ai 
hand chnnced to sliake with the eamesi 
dispute, she scalded her fingers, and spil 
tea upon her petticoat. Had not this aci 
off the debate, no body knows where it 
ended, 

Tliere U one consideiatioa wbich I 
neatly recommend to all my fiuaal^ r 
which, I Impe. will have some weight 
In short, it is this, tiiat there is nDthiii| 
the face as party zeal. It gives an ill-i 
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~^ their complexions, to let alone all disputes of this 
' i nature ; thongli, at tlie same time, I would give free 
K liberty to all superannuated motherly partizaus to be 
Bfi as violent as they please, siuce there will be no danger 
>■ either of their spoiling their (aces, or of their gaining 

« converts. 
■0 For my own part, I think a man makes an odious 
* imd despicable hgure, that is violent in a party : but 
■ a woman is too sincere to mitigate the fury of her 
r principles with temper and discretion, and to act with 
^ , that caution and reservedness which are requisite in 
our sex. Wlien this unnatural sseal gets into tliem, 
it throws them into ten thousand heats and extrava- 
gancies ; their generous souls set no bounds to their 
feve, or to their hatred, and whether a whig or a 
tory, a lap-dog or a gallant, an opera or a puppet- 
show, be the object of it, the passion, while it rdgns, 
engrosses the whole woman. 

I remember when Dr. Titus Oates * was iii all his 
glory, I accompanied my friend Will tloiieycoinb in 
a visit to a lady of his acquaintauce. We were no 
sooner sat down, but upon casting my eyes about the 
room, I found in almost every corner of it a print 
that represented the doctor in all magnitudes and di- 
mensions. A little after, as the lady was discoursing 
with my friend, and held her snuff-box in her hand, 
who sliould I see in tlie lid of it but the doctor. It 
was not long after this when she had occasion for her 
handkerchief, which upon 6rst opening, discovered 
among the plaits of it the figure of the doctor. Upon 
this my friend Will, who loves raillery, told lier, that 
if he was in Mr. Truelove's place (for that was the 
nanie of her husband) he should be made as uneasy 
by a handkerchief as ever Othello was. * I am 

* Thongli the name of Dr. T. Oates is made lue of here^ 
Dr. Sitr}ieTereU h the person alluded to. 



nlcDl iiiend there are not against tbe d 
hearts, I suspected as much by Iub nyi 
Upon this die took her fan m Iter hand 
the opening of it, again di^layed (o t 
of the doctor, who was |riacea with | 
among the sticks of it. In h word, I fo 
doctor had taken possession of ber tl 
discourse) and most of her furniture ; 
myseli pressed too close by her questic 
npon my friend to take his leave, whtcl 
cordingiy. 
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matter. I bope therefore I shall perform an accept- 
able work to my countrymen, if I treat at large upon 
'' Cfais subject; which I shall endeavour to do in a 
manner suitable to it, that I may not incur the cen- 
sure which a famous critic bestows upon one who had 
'written a treatise on * the sublime/ in a low gro- 
velling style. I intend to lay aside a whole week 
lor this undertaking, that the scheme of my thoughts 
may act be broken and interrupted; and I dare pro- 
mise myself, if m^ readers will give me a week's 
attention, that this great city will be very much 
diaii|B^ for the better by next Saturday mglit. I 
shaD endeavour to make what I say inteUigible to or- 
dinary capacities; but if my readers meet with any 
paper that in some parts of it may be a little out of 
tiieir reach, I would not have them discouraged, for . 
they may assure themselves the next shall l^ much 
clearer. 

As tlie great and only end of these my specula- 
tions is to banbh vice and ignorance out of the ter- 
ritories of Great Britain, I shall endeavour as much 
as possible to establish among us a taste of polite 
writing. It is with this view that I have endeavoured 
to set my readers right in several points relating to 
operas and tragedies; and shall from time to time 
impart my notions of comedy, as I think they^ may 
tend to its refinement and perfection. I find by my 
bookseller, that these papers of criticism, with that 
upon humour, have met with a niore kind reception 
than indeed I could have hoped for from such sub- 
jects; for this reason I shall cAter upon my present 
undertaking with greater cheerfulness. 

In this, and one or two following papers, I shall 
trace out the history of false wit, and distinguish the 
several kinds of it as they liave prevailed m different 
ages of the world. This I think the more necessary 
at present^ i>ecau9e I observed thec^ vt^t^^XX^Ok^^ 
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OH fool la»t wiiiU-r lo revive .some of Uiosk uidK 
<]uate(l nimlva of wit tLut Imw betm long exploiM 
out of Ihc cummuuuuiildi of lellers. There »■ 
sevrrul Mlirex and jwinegjrics baoded ubaut i 
actuilic, by whicli mtmns ),oaie of ihe intMl uma 
undiluted blockheHdn uboul the louii b«gHii tu » 
trrlaio ambitious tliouglils, and to scl up foe publi 
uullior». I sliall therefore describe at Iciigtb tliuK 
iD»uy arts of &l»e wit, in wliicb a writer does W 
»lit:w hiinM:!!' a man of a beautiful genius, but ci( 
gn-iil JDdualrv. 

The lirst .species of hl^ wit wiiicb I have atl 
with in very venerable for its antiquity, aiid kai fni- 
(liici'd Kvenil pieces wbicl) have lived vvryneiirH 
Iniiji; us tlie Iliad itself: 1 Dieau tho&e sLu^rt fotm 

Kriiiled amon^; llie uiinor Greek poets, wliicli Ksof- 
If the figure of an egg, a pair of wiugs, «i axe,! 
■beplwrd's pipe, and an alter. 

As for tlie first, it is a little oval poem, and may 
not iuiproperly be called a scbolar's egg. 1 noulil 
endeiiviiur lo halcli il, or in more intelligible lan- 
guage, to tmnslate it into Ejiglish, did not I find tin- 
in lerp relation uf it very dillicalt ; for the autlior ^eeou 
to have been mnre intent upon the fij^ure of bb potnj 
I bail upon the sense of it, 

Tlie pair of wings consist of twelve verses, or 
rritliiT feathers, every verse decreasing gradually in 
ib J li e a su re' i according to its situation iu tlie wiiig. 
The subject of it (as iu the rest of the poems wliich 
fulluwj bears some remote atlinity with the figure, 
for it describes a god of love, who is always punltil 
with wings. 

The axe nietliuiks would have been a good figntv 
for a lampoon, had the edge of it consisted of the 
most satincal parts uf the work ; hut as it u in Ibe 
original, 1 take it to have been nothing else but (be 
potsy of au axe vi\i\c\\ ■*** tonstcraVMl to Minerts, 
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and was thou<;ht to have been the same that Epeus 
l&ade use of in the building of the Trojan horse; 
which is a hint I shall leave to the consideration of 
the critics. I am apt to think that the posy was 
written originally upun the axe, like those which 
our modem cutlers inscribe upon tJieir knives ; and 
that therefore the posy still remains in its ancient 
shape, though the axe itself is lost. 

The shepherd's pipe may be said to be full of 
music, for it is composed of nine different kinds of 
verses, which by their several lengths resemble the 
nine stops of the old musical ini»trument, that is like- 
wise the subject of the poem. 

The altar is inscribed with the epitaph of Troilus 
die son of Hecuba; which, by the way, makes me 
believe, that these false pieces of wit are much more 
ancient than the authors to whom they are generally 
ascribed ; at least I will never be persuaded, that so 
fine a writer as Theocritus could have been the au- 
thor of any such simple works. 

It was impossible for a man to succeed in these 
performances who was not a kind of painter, or at 
least a designer. He was first of all to draw the 
outline of the subject which he intended to write 
upon, and afterwards conform the description to 
the iigure* of his subject. The poetry was to con- 
tract or dilate itself according to the mould in which 
it was cast. In a word, the verses were to be cramped 
or extended to the dimensions of the frame that 
was prepared for them ; and to undergo the fate 
of those persons whom the tyrant Procrustes used 
to lodge m his iron bed ; if they were too short, he 
istretcbed them on a rack ; and if they were too long, 
chopped off a part of their legs, till they fitted the 
couch which he had prepared for them. 

Mr. Dnden hints at this obsolete kind of wit in 
oD^e of the following verses in Vi\% ^Aaj^ Y\ft.^'Ci^\ 

VOL. VI. \ K 
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wbicli an Englbli Tender cannot nnderstand, who 
4iies not know thai lliere ure tliuse little poem 
tboveuientioueil in Uie sbape of wings and altars: 

• Cliuse for tliy coininand 

Sumc! peaci^lii! piavince in acrostic hincl ; 

'riiere ms.v'itt thon win^s dii^lay, anJ altars raise, 

And caniirE oae poor word a tliuiuuid ways.' 

This fusion of false wit was revived by seTfnl 
puels Qf ibe la^t uge, and in pmticular may be dhI 
witli umong Mr. Herlitrt's poems; and, if I am 
not uiiatakeu, in the translation of Du Bartas. 1 
do not remember any other kind of work among the 
moderns which more resembles the perfonnaoco 
I have mentioiied, than that ^mous picture of kmi 
Charles the First, which has the whole book of 
psalms written in tile lines of the face, and the bair 
of the head. When I was last at Oxford I perused 
one of the whiskers, and was reading tha other, but 
cnnid not go so far in it as I would hav^ done, bj 
reason of the iniputience of my friends and fellow- 
travellers, who all of ibem pressed to see sucli a 
piece of curiosity. I have since heard, that tliere 
IS now and eminent writing-master in town, who bas 
transcribed all the old testament in a full-botloni«l 
periwig; and if the fashion should introduce ibe 
thick kind of wigs, which were in Togue some few 
years ago, he promises to add two or three super' 
uumerary locks that should contain alt the Apocry- 
pha. He designed this wig orijfinally for king Wil- 
liam, having dbposed of the two books of Kings in 
the two forks of the foretop ; but that glorious mo- 
narch dying before the wig was tinished, (here is i 
space left in it for Ibe face of any one lliat has « 
mind to purchase it. 

But to telum to our ancient poems in picture. 
7 ivould liumUj ^itupow, iot ftsa \vea(&i, ^t que 
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.-niodeni smatterers lu poetry, that ^)iey would imi- 
tate their brethren among the ancients in thosd in- 
genious devices. I have communicated this thought 
to a young poetical lover of my acquaintance, who 
intends to present his mistress with a copy of verses 
made hi the shape of her fan ; and, if lie tells me 
true, has already finished the three lirst sticks of 
if. He has likewise promised me to get the mea- 
sure of his mistresses marriage linger, with a design 
to make a posy in the fashion of a ring, which shall 
exactly tit it. It is so very easy to enlarge upon a good 
hint, that I do not question but my ingenious readers 
%vill apply what I have said to many other particu- 
lars: ana that we shall see the town filled in a very 
little time with poetical tippets, handkerchiefs, snuti- 
boxes, and the like female ornaments. I shall there- 
fore conclude with a word of advice to those admi- 
rable English authors who call themselves Pindaric 
writers, that they would apply themselves to this 
kind of wit without loss of time, as beiug provided 
better than any other poets with verses of all sizes 
and dimensions. C. 
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Operose nihU agtuU, » 

SENECA. 

Busy about notliing^ 

There is nothing more certain than that every man 
would be a wit if he could; and notwithstanding 
pedants of a pretended depth and solidity are a})t to 
decry the writings of a polite author, as flash and 
h-oUi, they ali of th^m s\itW» wi^on ocA^n^vanx^ ^^us^ 
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lliey woulil spare no p^itDs to arrive at the chanicU 
of tlioM wboui ihey seem (o despUe. Tor litis lO 
sou ^^e oflen linil them endeavoiivipg at ytotka i 
fency, wbidi cost them iiitinile pangs in the prcxb* 
lion. The truth of it is. a miin Imi) better be ngi- 
ley-slave tbao u wit, Kttc one to gain lliat title b; 
those eUborule triftes which hiive been the iiivot- 
tioDs of 9uth aiithonj as were ofteu masters of grral 
leamiag, but iio genius. 

In my la^t paper 1 mentioned some of tlieae iak 
wits among the ancients, and in tliis shall give tiie 
reader two or three other species of them, that floM- 
rished in tlie same early ages of the world. The fini 
I shall produce are the lipogranunatuts or letter- 
droppers of aiuiquity, that would lake au exc^ttiui, 
without any reason, against some particniur letter a 
the Mljiliabet, so as no) V> admit it once into a vbfit 
poem. One Tryphiodorus was a great master b 
thi« kind of writing. He composed an Odyssey o' 
epic poem on the adventures of Ulysses, consiatiof 
nt" loiir and tweolybooks, Itaviuf; t-nlirely baiiisjifi) 
the letter A from his tirst biiok, which was called 
Alpha (as lueut d non lucendoj because there was not 
an Alpha in it. His second' book was inscribed 
Beta for tlie same reason. In short, the poet ex- 
cluded ihe whole four and twenty letters lo their 
turns, and shewed them, oite after another, that tie 
could do his business williuul diem. 

It must have been very pleasant to have seen this 
poet avoiding the reprobate letter, as much as an- 
other would a false quantity, and making his escaoe 
fnmiit through the several Greek dialects, when Ik 
was pressed with it in any partKular syllable. For 
the most apt and elegant word in the whole langua^ 
was rejected, like a diamond with a flaw in it, if it 
appeared Memw^A w\\\v^\\iiitv%lfctt«t. Ishallooly 
observe upon vViia \\eai, V\\aX\l *\<s-«ai*,\\«Nt\»j». 
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inentioned had been now extant, the Odyssey of 
Trjphiodorus, in all probability, would have been 
oftener quoted by our learned pedants, than the 
Odyssey of Homer. What a perpetual fund would 
it have been of obsolete words and phrases, unusual 
barbarisms and rustidties, absurd spellings, and com- 
plicated dialects ? I make no question but it would 
nave been looked upon as one of the most valuable 
treasuries of the Greek tongue. 

I find likewise among the ancients that inge- 
nious kind of conceit, which the moderns distiu- 
gui$h> by the name of a rebus, that does not sink 
El letter, but a whole word, by substituting a pic- 
Lure in its place. When Caesar was one of the 
masters of the Roman mint, he placed the figure 
of an elephant upon the reverse of t\i^ public 
money; the word Caesar 6ignif}ing an elephant 
in the Punic language. This was artificially con- 
trived by Ceesar, because it was not lawful for a 
private man to stamp his own figure upon the coin 
of the commonwealth. Cicero, who was so called 
from the founder of his family, that was marked on 
the nose with a little wen like a vetch (which is 
Cicer in Latin) instead of Marcus Tuilius Cicero, 
ordered the words Marcus Tuilius, with a figure of 
1 vetch at the end of them, to be inscribed on a 
)ublic moniiment. This was done probably to shew 
iiat he was neither ashamed of his name or family, 
lot withstanding the envy of his competitors bad 
>ften reproached him with both. In the same man- 
ler we read of a famous building that was marked 
a several parts of it with tlie figures of a frog and a 
izard ; those words in Greek having been the names 
»f the architects, who by the laws of their country 
vere never permitted to inscribe theur own namei 
ipon then- works. For the same reason it is thpught, 
hat the forelock of the horse in tliQ ^ntiqpi^ ec^uc 

A42 
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Irian sUtue of Marcus Aurelius. reprc^ntsat adi» 
t.iu« the shMpe of &ii oivl, lo intimattr llie tountiy 
of tlie itatuary, wbo, iu all )>roh-dbiltry, was an Atht 
ninn. Tbis kint) of wit was very much in \ogi» 
aniou^ our own countrymen atmut an age or \m 
ag(i, aIio did not (iractiae it for any oblique leaam. 
lu the iujtictits above-iuentioiied, but purely for Un 
Mtie of being witty. Among inuuiupnibtc iiiirfaiias 
that may be givra of this natdre, 1 sliall produce ik 
device of one Mr. Newbcrir, as I liud it inentioMil 
by our learned Canidcn in his Remains. Mr. tiv- 
berrr. to represent liis name by a picture, buiig up 
■t Ills door tlie sign of a yew-tree, tbat had wvenl 
berries upon it, iind in the midtit of ihem a grttt 
golden N huu]^ upon a bough of the tree, whictiln 
Uie help of a little false spelliug made up tiic wurd 
N-e*- berry. 

1 shall coDclude this tonic with a rebus, which hu 
been lately hewn out iu ireestone, and erected over 
two of the |>orlaU of itieuheim House. Eiebg Ik 
figure of a monstrous lion tearing to pieces a IJItle 
cock. For the better underatandiug of wbicb de- 
vice, I must acquaint my Eugliah reader, that a rod; 
has the misfortune lo be called in Latin by the sjue 
word that signitjes a Freuclunau, as a lion b tlieeo- 
blem of the English nation. Such a device la sa 
noble a pile of building, looks like a pun in an heroic 
poem ; and 1 am very sorry the truly ingenious archi- 
tect would suffer tlie statuary lo blemish his e\M- 
leiit plan with so poor a conceit. But I hope vkit 
I li-dve said will gain quarter for the cock, aud deliver 
bim out of the lion's paw. 

' 1 find likewise in undent times the conceit of 
making an echo talk sensibly, and ^ive rational an- 
swers. If this could be excusable m any writer, it 
would be iu Ovid, where he introduces lie Echo as 
a iiyuipli, betuve s\ii: "«»i \<o\ft 'i-s-i-j into nothing' 
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: a voice. The learaed Erasmus, though a man 
wit and genius, has composed a dialogue upon 
\ silly kind of device, and made use of an echo 
9 seems to have been a very extraordinary lin- 
st, for she answers the person she talks with in 
in, Greek, and Hebrew, according as she found 
syllables which she was to repeat in any of those 
med languages. Hudibras, in ridicule of this 
e kind of wit, has decflbed Bruin bewailing the 
I of his bear to a solitary Echo, who is of great use 
the poet in several distichs, as she does not only 
eat after biin, but helps out his verse, and fur- 
ies him with rhymes : 

' He rag'd, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for loss of Hylas ; 
Forcing the valleys to repeat 
Ttie accents of lus sad regret ; 
He beat his breast, and tore his hair, 
For loss of his dear crony bear, 
That Echo from the hollow ground 
His dolelVil wailings did resound 
More wistfiilly by many times. 
Than in small poets, splay-foot rhymes. 
That make her, in tiieir niefiil stories. 
To answer to int'rogatories. 
And most unconscionably depose 
Things of which she nothing knows ; 
And when she has said all she can say, 
'Tis wrested to the lover's fancy. 
Quoth he, O whither, wicked Bmin, 

Art thou fled to my -Echo, ruin? 

I thought th' hadst scom'd to bud|^ a step 
For Fear. (Quoth Echo) Marry guep. 
Am I not here to take thy part ! 
llien what has qnelPd thy stubborn heart? 
' Have these bones rattled, and this head 
So often in tliy qoarrel bled? 
Nor did I ever winch or grudge it. 
For thy dear sake.- (Quoth she) Iff urn budget, 
Think'st thou 'tvnil not be laid i* th* dish, 
Thoo tumd'tt tliy back? (QuoUi E«^^ ^Uh^ 
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Tn nm fhxn thwe Ui' harlsti 
Tliiu ruwardlyf (Quoth Ectio) nmni. 
But wliat a-v('tiL!FaDce makes thee fly 
Prom inf too as tliiiie enemy f 
Or if tlion fiast no thought tn mr. 
Nor nhat I have pndur'il for thee ; 
Yet Btiatne am) bnimir mi^t {irentil 
T(i kcop thep lUiiB from tiirnine tail : 
Fur wlio would sruJifF lasppndhu bluod in 
HJi honour's caase! ^Uuutli «he) a pudding.' 

C. 
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IIk e»l ifitod psiiet! Cut qitanvn prand^at, Hoctdt 

PKHS. G>l. lit. a. 
Ih it for lliis yoTi sain tlioFP maPK"' looks. 
And siii'tilice ynur dinner to yonr books i 

Several kiuds of fal^ w!t tliat vanislied in the re- 
fined afies of lUe world, discovered thcmseivej again 
ID the times of inoakisli ignorance. 

As llje inoulis were tlie mailers of ull that liitle 
learning whirji wax then extant, and had tlieir whole 
lives entirel)' disengaged from businew, it is do 
wonder that several of them, who wanted geuiui 
for higher perform iinces, emploj^ed many hours in 
the compositiou of sucli tricks m writing, as required 
much lime and little rapacity. 1 have seen half the 
^iieid turueil into Latin rhymes by one of the beaut 
esprits of that dark age: who says in his preface to 
it, that the £neid waiired nolhtng but the sweets of 
rliynie to make it the most perfect work in hs kind. 
I Jiave l^ewhe seen &a Vi^nm Sil WiautaR3K.iK to the 
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Virgin Mary, nvhicli filled a whole book, though it 
coiisisted but of the eight following words : 

' Toty tibiy sutUf Virgo, doteg, quot, iideru, carlo.' 

* Thoa bast as numy virtues, O YirgiD, as liiere are stars in 
heaven.' 

The poet rung the changes upon these eight several 
words, and by that means made his verses almost as 
pumerous as the virtues and tlie stars which they ce* 
lebrated. It is no wonder that men who had so 
much time upon their hands did not only restore all 
the antiquated pieces of false wit, but enriched the 
ivorld with inventions of their own. It was to this 
age that we owe the productions of anagrams, which 
is nothing else but a transmutation of one word into 
another, or the turning of the same set of letters into 
difierent words ; which may change night into day, 
or black into white, if Chance, who is the goddess 
that presides over these sorts of composition, shall 
jso direct. I remember a witty author, in allusion to 
fhis kind of writing, calls his rival, who (it seems) 
^as distorted, and had his limbs set in places that 
^id not properly belong to them, * the anagram of a 
pan.' 

When the anagrammatist takes a name to work 
upon, he considers it at iirst as a mine not broken 
up, which will not shew tlie treasure it contains, till 
be shall have spent many hours in the search of it ; 
for it is his business to iind out one word that con- 
jceals itself in another, and to examine tlie letters in 
all the variety of stations in which they can possibly 
be ranged. I have heard of a gentleman who, when 
this kind of wit was in fashion, endeavoured to gain 
his mistress's heart by it. She was one of the imeal 
women of her age, and known by the name of tbi 
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Laclj Mary Boon. The lover not being aWe ro make 
aiiy lliiiie; of Mary, by certain liberties indulged to. 
thu kind of writing converted it into Motl i and 
after h.. ' > . shut himself np for half a year, with in- 
defatigable indu -dry produced an anagram. Upon 
the presenting it to Lis mistress, who was * httle 
vesed in her heart to see herself degraded into Moll 
Boon, gIm told him, to hb infinite surprise, that he 
bad mistaken ber siraame, for that it was uol Boon, 
but Bobun. 

' m DHHH 

The lover was thunder-struck with his misfortune, 
insomuch that in h lillle time afler he lost hb senses, 
which indeed had been very much impaired by that 
continual application he baci given to hu anagram. 

The acrostic was probably invented about the 
same time with the anagram, thougli it is imjiossihle 
In (leciile wlielhei' Ihe inventor of the otit or the 
other were Ihe greater blockhead. The simple 
acrostic in nothing but Ihe name or title of a person, 
or thing, made out of the initial letters of several 
verses, and by thai means written, after the manner 
of the Chinese, in a perpendicular line. But besides 
these there are compound acrosticn, when the prin- 
cipal letters stand ino or three deep. I have seen 
some bf them where Ihe verses have not only been 
edged by a name at each extremity, hul have had 
the same name running down like a se<ira through 
the mill die of the |>»eni. 

There is another near relation of the anagrams 
and acrostics, which is commouly called a rhmuo- 
grani. This kind of wit ap|>ears vcrv oflen on many 
modern medals, especially ihobe of Gerriiaiiv, when 
they represeat iu the iu^ii^ltQn M.K. ^ear in which 
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they were coined. Thus we see cm it medal of 
Gustavus Adolphus the foUowiog words, ChrIs- 
tVs DuX ergo trIVMphVs. If yo\yJa^ the 
pains to pick the tigures out of the several words, 
an(l range them in their proper order, you will tind 
they amount to MDCXvvvii, or 1()27, the year in 
which the medal was stamped: for as some of the 
letters distinguish themselves from the rest, and 
overtop their fellows, they are to be considered in 
a double capacity, both as letters and a^ figures. 
Your laborious German wits will turn oyer a whole 
dictionary for one of these ingenious devices. A 
man would think tliey were searching after an apt 
classical term, but instead of that they are lookmg 
out a word that has an L, an M, or a D in it. When 
therefore we meet with any of these inscriptions, 
we are not so much to look in them for the thought, 
as for the year of the Lord. 

The bouts-rimez were the favourites of the French 
nation for a whole age together, and that at a time 
when it abounded in wit and learning. They were 
a list of words that rhyme to one another, drawn up 
by another hand, and given to a poet, who was to 
make a poem to the rhymes ui the same order that 
they were placed upon the list: the more uncommon 
the rhymes were, the more extraordinary was the 
genius of the poet that could accommodate Im 
verses to them. I do not know any greater instance 
of the decay of wit and learning among the French 
(which generally follows the declension of empire) 
than the endeavouring to restore this foolish kind of 
wit. If the reader will be at the trouble to see 
examples of it, let him look into the new Mercure 
Gallant ; where the author every month gives -a 
list of rhymes to be filled up by the ingenious, in 
order to be communicated to the public in the Mer- 
cure for the sqcceedmg mouth« TLV»Xfct^^ \aRN^ 
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of November Ia«t, whicli nuw lies before me, is« 
follows: 

Laurkn 

Guerrim 

Muselh 

Uaelte 

, Cxsan 

Eteixjan ' 

^ Houlette 

Foleta 

Oiie would be amazed to see so learned a man as 
Menage Talking seriously od this kind of trifle in tbe 
following passBK : 

' MnnseuT ue la Chambre bas told me, tbat be 
never knew wbiit he ivHa going to write trben be 
look bis pen into his hand ; hut that one sentence 
Hluays proriiicd anollipr. For mv own part, I iie- 
wr knew what I should write next when I was 
making verses. In tlie first place I got all my 
rhymes togetlier, and was afterwards perhaps thret 
or four months in Ailing them up. I one day 
shewed Mooseur Gombaud a composition of this 
nature, in which, among others, 1 bad made use of 
the fourfollowing rhymes, Amaryllb, Phyllis, Maine, 
Arne ; desiring him to give me his opinion of il. 
fie told me immediately, that my verses were good 
fur nothing. And upon my asking his reason, Ibe 
suid, becaiise tbe rhymes are too common ; and for 
tliat reason easy to be put into verse. " Marry," 
says I, " if it be so, I am very welt rewarded for all 
lite pains I have been at." But by Monsieur Goni- 
band's leave, ' iiolwilhsiandiug the severity of the 
criticism, the verses were ^ood.' Vid. Menagiaun'. 
• Tom. I. p. n*) fcic.feSi. K.Tojii.w\a, 
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Thus far the learned Menage, whom I have trans- 
lated word for word. 

The first occasion of these bouts-rimez made them 
in some manner excusable, as they were tasks which 
the French ladies used to impose on their lovers. 
But when a grave author, like him above mentioned, 
tasked himself, could there be any tiling more ridi- 
culous ? Or would not one be apt to believe that 
the author played booty, and did not make his list 
of rhymes till he had finished his poem ? 

I shall only add, that this piece of false wit has 
been finely ridiculed by Monsieur Sarasin, in a poem 
entitled) La Defaite dcs Bouts-Riniez, The Rout of 
the Bouts-Rimez. 

I must subjoin to tliis last kind of wit the double 
rhymes, which are used in doggerel poetry, and 
generally applauded by ignorant readers. If the 
thought of the couplet in such compositions is good, 
the rhyme adds little to it ; and if bad, it will not 
be in the power of the rhyme to recommend it. I 
am afraid that great numbers of those who admire 
the incomparable Hudibras, do it more on ac- 
count of these doggerel rhymes than of the parts 
that really deserve admiration. I am sure I have 
heard the 



and 



* Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 

was beat with fist, instead of a stick ;* 

* There was an ancient sage philosopher 
W)io had read Alexander Rosa oter,' 



more frequently quoted, than the finest pieces of 
wit in the whole poem. C. 
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There U no kind of false wit wbtch has been so 
recoiiinieDded by llie practice of ull ages, U9 iliat 
wbich coBsisU in a jiugle of words, and is coni[x& 
bended under the general name of pimning. It 9 
indeed impossible to kill a weed, which the soil bit 
a natural dispoiiilion to produce, The seeds of 
punning are iu llie minds of all men; iiud though 
lliej' may be subdued by reason, reflection, and good 
sense, tbey will be very apt to shoot up in tlie 
greatest genius that is not broken and cultivated by 
tlie rules of art. Imitation is natural to us, and 
when it does not raise the mind to poetry, painting, 
music, or other more noble arts, it often breaks out 
in puns and quibbles. 

Aristotle, in the eleventh chapter of his book of 
rhetoric, describes two or three kinds of puns, which 
he calls paragrams, among the beautiies of good 
writing, and pruduces iostaoces of them out of some 
of the greatest authors in tlie Greek tongue. Ci- 
cero has sprinkled several of bis works with puns, 
and in his book where he lays down the rules of 
oratory, quotes abundance of sayings as pieces of 
wit, whicbaUo uytou ex.a.mination prove arrant puns. 
But the age in w\]jcbti(te,v^>a*^o'^ WmaSuoL, ■«» 
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in the reign of King James the First. That learned 
monarch was himself a tolerable punster, and made 
very few' bishops or privy-counsellors that had not 
sometime or otiier siguahzed themselves by a chuch, 
or a conundrum. It was therefore in this age that 
the pun appeared with pomp and dignity. It had 
been before admitted into merry speeches and ludi- 
crous compositions, hut was now delivered with 
great gravity from the pulpit, or pronounced in the 
most solemn manner at the council-table. The 
greatest authors, in their most serious works, made 
frequent use of puns. The sermons of Bisliop An- 
drews, and the tragedies of Shakspeare, are full of 
them. The sinner was punned into repentance by 
the former, as in the latter nothing is more usual 
than to see a hero weeping and quibbling for a dozen 
lines together. 

I must add to these great authorities, which seem 
to have given a kind of sanction to this piece of 
false wit, that all the writers of rhetoric have treated 
of punning with very . great respect, and divided 
the several kinds of it into hard names, that are 
reckoned among the figures of speech, and recom- 
mended as ornaments in discourse. I remember a 
country schoolmaster of my acquaintance told me 
once, that he had been in company with a gentleman « 
whom he looked upon to be the greatest paragram- 
matist among the modems. Upon inquiry, I found 
my learned friend had dined that day with Mr. 
Swan, the famous punster; and desiring him to 
give me some account of Mr. Swan's conversation, 
he told me that he generally talked in the Parano- 
niada, that he sometimes gave into the PlocS, but 
that in his humble opinion he shined most in the 
Antanaolasis, 

I must not here omit, that a famous university of 
this Jaod was formerly ver^ muidL Y[&^&ft^ ^^ 
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piioN ; but n-betlier or no this miiflit ni>t anx frot 
Hie fens and marshes m wliicli it ivas situated, ami - 
wliich are now drained, I must It^ve to tLc iitlo% 
ninafion of miire skillul natnralisls. 

After thU s]i[irt liiatory of piiiiuing, one wouU 
wnniler how it should be so entirely banubed mI 
of the leanied world h* it is at preseul, esi»eaiill? 
since it bad found a place in the writings of the mat 
anrieut polite authors. To account for Itiis we iDuit 
consider, that the first race of authors, who wete 
the great heroes in writing, were destitute of til 
rules and arts of criticism ; and for that reason, 
ihon^ they excel laler writers in !>reatness of ge- 
nius, they fdll sliort of them in accuntcy aad cor- 
rectness. The niaderifj cannot reach their beautiet. 
but can avoid their imperfections. When the world 
was furnished with tl:ese authors of the first eioi- 
nence, there grew up another set of writers, wlia 
gained therawlves a reputalion by flu- reuturks wbioh 
they made on the works of those who precetteJ 
them. It was one of the emplovments of flifst 
secourlary authors, to distinguish tbe several kiuHi 
of wit by terms of art, and to Fonsider them a! 
more or less perfect, according as they were fountliKl 
in truth. Tt U no wonder therefore, that even such 
authors as Isocrates, Plato, and Cicero, should ba»e 
such little blemis!)es as are not to be met with in 
authors of a ninch inferior character, who have writ- 
ten since those several bieinishes were discovered. 
I do not find that there was a proper se|>aialioa 
made between puns and true wit by any of the an- 
cient authors, exce|}t Qiiintilimi and Long'mus. But 
when this distinction was once senled, it was very 
natural fiir all men of sense to agree in it. As fur 
the revival of this fdlse wit, it happeneii about the 
fifiie of the revivaY oi \e\\.M*-, Wl. »s soon as it iras 
ojice detected, rt "wYHncA'wVii'j >aa\*«4. ^».*l &ai^ 
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peared. At the same time there i» no question^ 
but as it has simk in one age and rose in another, 
it will again recover itself in some distant period of 
time, as pedantry and ignorance shall prevail upon 
wit and sense. And, to speak the truths I do very 
much apprehend, by some of the last winter's pro- 
ductions, which had their sets of admirers, that our 
posterity will in a tew years degenerate into a race 
of punsters: at least, a man may be very excusable 
for any apprehensions of this kind^ that has seen 
acrostics handed about the town with great secrecy 
and applause; to which I must also add a little epi- 
gram called the Witches Prayer, that fell into verse 
when it was read either backward or forward, ex- 
cepting only that it cursed one way, and blessed the 
other. When one sees tliere are actually such 
pains-takers among our British wits, who can tell 
what it may end in { If we must lash one another, 
let it be with the manly strokes ot wit and satire ; 
for I am of the old philosopher's opinion, that if I 
must suffer from one or the other, I would rather it 
should be from the paw of a lion, than from the 
hoof of an ass. I do not speak this out of any spirit 
of party. Tliere is a most crying dulness on both 
sides. I have seen tory acrostics and whig ana* 
grams, and do not quarrel with either of them, be- 
cause they are whigs or tories, but because they are 
anagrams and acrostics. 

But to return to punning. Having pursued the 
history of a pun, from its original to its downfal, I 
shall here define it to be a conceit arising from tiie use 
of two words that agree in the sound, but difter in 
the sense. The only way therefore to try a piece 
of wit, is to translate it into a different language. 
If it bears the test, you may pronounce it true ; but 
if it vanishes in the experiment, you may conclude it 
to have been a pun. In 8tioit» oiMt \d3K*| ^^ ^1 ^ 
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pun, as the countrymun described his nighlingifc, 
that it is ' vox ei prteterea nihil,' ' a sound, and iw- 
tUiiif,' but a sound,' On the contrary, on^ mayn^ 
prest'iit true wit hy the descriptiuii wiiicli Aristew 
ttis makes of a tiite unman ; when abe b ilrea^ 
she is beautiful, wheu she b undressed she is bean- 
tiiiil ; or as Merrerus 1ms translated it more en- 
pliatically, ' Induitur Jormom est ; exnitur, ipso fay- 
ma fst'.' C, 

■ Drc.<x?i] ^le is beautiful, undressed she is Beauty's self 
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